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A NEW WORK ON THE PARABLES" 


PROFESSOR ADOLF JULICHER of Marburg is a writer of some 
note among the younger German Professors. He is conspicuously 
able in the narrower sense of the word, i.e. he has a strong grasp 
of his own position, and he writes forcibly and logically. Judg- 
ing by a German rather than an English standard, he might be 
described as belonging to the Left Centre or more Conserva- 
tive Left. His robust judgement is intolerant of absurdity and 
exaggeration on either side; and he is not a slave to the tra- 
dition of any particular school. He exercises to the full German 
freedom {n criticism, but he takes his own impressions freshly 
from the facts with much independence and honesty of purpose. 
Jiilicher is best known for his elaborate work on the Parables, 
of which the first volume appeared eleven years ago, and the 
second—quickly followed by a new edition (largely rewritten) of 
the first—in 1899. But he has also brought out an /utroduction 
to the New Testament which holds a good place in the series a 
of compact handbooks (Grundrisse) published by Mohr of 4 
Freiburg and Leipzig. It may help to define his standpoint 
to say that, while rejecting the Pastoral Epistles, he goes further 
than up to that time (1894) Liberal theologians generally had 
gone, in accepting not only Colossians, but even the more strongly 
opposed Ephesians as possibly (he will not say more) a genuine 


1 Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (2 vols., vol. i in second edition), Freiburg i. B., &c., 
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work of St. Paul. In this he marked a tendency which has since 
been still more clearly pronounced. He also accepts 2 Thessa- 
lonians. And it is characteristic that he is a more uncompro- 
mising critic of the Fourth Gospel than e.g. either Schiirer or 
Harnack. 

The following pages may perhaps throw some light on the 
mental physiognomy which finds its natural expression in these 
views. I do not know any of the younger Germans who reminds 
me so much of the ‘vigour and rigour’ which Matthew Arnold 
found in the Tiibingen criticism. By no means all the Tiibingen 
critics had really what we should call the attribute of ‘ vigour.’ 
Jiilicher has this in a higher degree than most of them ; and if 
in his case the ‘rigour’ is not that of the school, or of any pre- 
conceived philosophy, it is, I believe, all the more an inborn 
quality of the man. Half measures, subtle distinctions, the finer 
shades of delineation do not come to him so naturally as clear, 
definite, trenchant statement which does not admit of exceptions. 

In dealing with the Parables, Jiilicher’s great object is to 
get rid at all costs of allegory. He holds that to represent 
the Parables as elaborate compositions, in which a number of 
points on the one side correspond to a number of points on 
the other, is to import into them something to which they were 
originally foreign. He believes that in their origin they were 
quite simple. Their object being to illustrate and enforce, he 
regards it as a contradiction that they should themselves need 
lengthy interpretations. He will not allow any one parable to 
carry with it more than a single lesson or moral. And that 
lesson or moral is not to result from any single feature, but from 
the parable asa whole. There may be a fertium comparationis, 
but not Zertia (i 70). 

It will be obvious that these principles are not compatible 
either with the form in which the Parables have come down to 
us, or with what we are told about them in the Gospels. To 
a certain extent—not perhaps a very great, but yet an appre- 
ciable extent—they have to be rewritten. Where details are 
introduced which tend to complicate the issue, these are usually 
discarded as later interpolations. Perhaps this is done on the 
whole less often than might be expected. 

But besides these minor changes there are two main points 
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on which Jiilicher deliberately throws over the tradition of the 
Gospels. These are: (1) all the cases in which by the side of the 
parable there is also given what purports to be its explanation ; 
and (2) the account that is given of the object which our Lord 
had in speaking in parables. 

The two instances in which our Lord is described as Himself 
explaining a parable after it has been told, both occur in the 
great collection of Parables in Matthew xiii. They are, of course, 
the Sower, and the Wheat and the Tares. The explanation of 
the Parable of the Sower is found in all three Gospels. The 
Wheat and the Tares, with its explanation, is peculiar to 
St. Matthew. Besides this, there is the express statement in 
St. Mark that ‘ privately to His disciples’ our Lord expounded 
all His parabolic sayings (Mark iv 34). All these statements are 
necessarily rejected. They are set down to the Evangelists 
rather than to Jesus, as the product of a mistaken idea which 
had grown up that the Parables were difficult and enigmatical, 
‘ mysteries of the kingdom ’ which needed a solution, dark sayings 
that could not be understood without the key. 

It will also be remembered that in all three Gospels our Lord 
is represented as giving His own reason for the use of these dark 
sayings by applying to His hearers the words of the prophet Isaiah, 
‘This people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes they have closed,’ &c. ; as though it were 
His deliberate intention to conceal His meaning from the great 
majority of His hearers, and to reveal it only to the select few. 
According to Jiilicher there was no intention to conceal at 
all, and nothing to conceal if there had been. The Parables 
were meant to be a help only and not a stumbling-block ; and, 
rightly regarded, they were so clear that he who ran might 
read. 

In Jiilicher’s view the paragraph on the object of teaching by 
parables was not an authentic record of words spoken by our 
Lord, but embodied the conclusions of the later Church drawn 
from the rejection of Christ by the Jews. The Jewish people 
had shown themselves blind and deaf. And this blindness and 
deafness had seemed to the disciples as in part penally inflicted. 
The nature of the teaching offered them was such as to leave 
them as they were. They wow/d not hear, and therefore they 
M2 
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should not hear. The Evangelists saw in that the sum of the 
whole matter. But the verdict was theirs and not their Master’s. 

This therefore is Jiilicher’s general conclusion: the sections 
containing interpretations of parables and all allusions to such 
interpretations go ; the section which purports to give the object 
of this particular method of teaching goes; and all those side- 
touches which, if they were allowed to stand, would convert 
parable into allegory, also go. As Jiilicher does not accept the 
Fourth Gospel as apostolic, the confessed allegories in that 
Gospel do not trouble him. 

With these deductions the rest of the Parables, very much as 
they stand, are genuine words of Jesus. And Jiilicher devotes a 
chapter, or practically two chapters, of his introductory volume 
(I, Die Echtheit der Gleichnisreden Fesu, and V, Die Aufzeichnung 
der Gleichnisreden Fesu) to the proof of their genuineness. 

It will be seen that there is a logical unity and completeness 
about the whole theory ; and it is put forward as the one theory 
that is scientifically tenable. Jiilicher writes throughout with the 
force of conviction, and is perhaps rather dogmatic in tone. He 
certainly shows neither fear nor favour in his treatment of other 
writers on the subject, but he is generous in the recognition of 
what seems to him merit, from whatever quarter it may come. 

All this is calculated to impress opinion; and I should not 
be at all surprised if the theory found a more or less general 
acceptance with those who claim to treat the New Testament on 
strictly scientific principles. 

And yet I shall not hesitate to express my dissent from it. 
Logic is one thing, science is another. A science of which the 
subject-matter is life cannot always be logical. To call it logical 
often means that it pursues some one train of thought too much 
to the exclusion of others. The play and subtlety of living 
thought is apt to escape in the process. So it seems to me to be 
with Jiilicher. He rides his one idea too hard. He is not 
really a pedantic writer, because he comes to his subject with a 
great deal of freshness, and sets down honestly what he sees. 
But I believe that the way in which he has worked out his idea 
is what might be called, not unfairly, pedantic. It is too a priori, 
and excludes more than it ought to exclude. Much of this ex- 
clusion seems to me to rest upon insufficient grounds. 
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I shall try to make good this position presently. But before 
attempting to argue the case, it will be more just and more 
satisfactory if I first give a few concrete examples of Jiilicher’s 
treatment of the Parables. Perhaps we shall learn something by 
the way. For whatever we may think of its main thesis, and 
whatever objections we may have to details—and there is one 
rather sweeping objection that 1 may mention before I have done 
—however all this may be, the book as a whole has many good 
qualities. It is the most considerable work on the Parables since 
Trench '—not forgetting Dr. A. B. Bruce—and in penetrative 
grasp and strength I believe that it surpasses both our English 
works. 

I ought to say that Jiilicher divides the Parables into four 
classes: (1) Similitudes (Gieichnisse) or Undeveloped Parables, 
in which one thing is simply compared with another ; (2) Fables 
(called in vol. ii Pavadbeln) or Narrative Parables, in which the 
comparison is worked out in the form of a story; (3) Typical 
Stories (Beispielerzdhlungen), illustrating some principle or other 
by means of a concrete example; (4) Pure Allegories, which, as 
confined to the Fourth Gospel, are not further treated. 

The number of the Parables may be very differently estimated, 
according as the dividing line is drawn between Parable and 
Similitude or Metaphor on the one hand and Allegory on the 
other. Steinmeyer put the number at 23 or 24, Gobel at 26 or 
27, Trench at 30, Bruce at 33, with 8 ‘parable germs’; van 
Koetsveld, the Dutch pastor (οὖ. 1893), to whom Jiilicher assigns 
the place of honour as a commentator on the Parables, would 
make the number 80 (or, more strictly, 79), though in his abridged 
Hausbuch fiir die christliche Familie this number is reduced to 
435. One writer, von Wessenberg (Jiilicher, i 28), rises to as 
many as 101. Jiilicher himself fluctuates slightly in his estimate 
as well as in his classification; in his second volume he has 
treated in all 53, arranged thus: 


1 The English reader may be interested in Jilicher’s estimate of our own leading 
writer. To his method, of course, he objects. In detail the work contains much 
that is excellent, in the way of grammatical and antiquarian notes, but too little 
sharp definition of ideas, too many dogmatical and edifying effusions, and no appli- 
cation of criticism (i 300). 
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A. Similitudes (G/eichnisse). 
1. The Fig-tree as harbinger. 
Matt. xxiv 32 f.; Mark xiii 28 f.; Luke xxi 29-31. 
2. The Slave bound to labour. 
Luke xvii 7-10. 
3. The Children at play. 
Matt. xi 16-19; Luke vii 31-35. 
4. The Son’s Request. 
Matt. vii 9-11; Luke xi 11-13. 
5. Disciple and Master. 
Matt. x 24 f.; Luke vi 4o. 
6. The Blind leading the Blind. 
Matt. xv 14; Luke vi 39. 
7. Real Defilement. 
Mark vii 14-23; Matt. xv 10-20, 
8. Salt. 
Matt. v 13; Mark ix 49 f.; Luke xiv 34 f. 
9. The Lamp on the Stand. 
Mark iv 21; Matt. v 14%, 15 f.; Luke viii 16, xi 33. 
10. The City set on a Hill. 
Matt. v 14°. 
11. Revealing what is hidden. 
Mark iv 22; Matt. x 26 f.; Luke viii 17, xii 2 f. 
12. The Eye as the Light of the Body. 
Matt. vi 22 f.; Luke xi 34-36. 
13. Divided Service. 
Matt. vi 24; Luke xvi 13. 
14. The Tree and its Fruits. 
Matt. vii 16-20, xii 33-37; Luke vi 43-46. 
15. The instructed Scribe. 
Matt. xiii 52. 
16. The Eagles and the Carcase. 
Matt. xxiv 28; Luke xvii 37. 
17. The Thief. 
Matt. xxiv 43 f.; Luke xii 39 f. 
18. The faithful and the unfaithful Steward. 
Matt. xxiv 45-51; Luke xii 42-48. 
19. The Master’s delayed Return. 
Luke xii 35-38; Mark xiii 33-37. 
20. ‘ Physician, heal thyself.’ 
Luke iv 23. 
21. The Physician and the Sick. 
Mark ii 17; Matt. ix 12 f.; Luke v 31 f. 
22. The Bridegroom. 
Mark ii 18-20; Matt. ix 14 f.; Luke v 33-35. 
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23. The old Garment, the old Bottles, the old Wine. 
Mark ii 21 f.; Matt. ix 16 f.; Luke v 36-39. 
24, Tower-building and War-waging. 
Luke xiv 28 (25)-33. 
25. The Beelzebub Similitudes. 
Mark iii 22-27; Matt. xii 22-30, 43-45 ; Luke xi 14-26. 
26. On the Way to Judgement. 
Matt. v 25 f.; Luke xii 57-59. 
27. Precedence at Feasts, and the right Kind of Guests. 
Luke xiv 7-11, 12-14. 
28. Children and Dogs. 
Mark vii 27 f.; Matt. xv 26 f. 


B. Parables (or Fables). 


29. Building on the Rock and on Sand. 
Matt. vii 24-27; Luke vi 47-49. 
30. The importunate Friend. 
Luke xi 5-8. 
31. The Widow and the unjust Judge. 
Luke xviii 1-8. 
32. The Creditor and the Two Debtors. 
Luke vii 36-50. 
33. The unmerciful Servant. 
Matt. xviii 21-35. 
34. The lost Sheep and the lost Piece of Silver. 
Matt. xviii 10-14; Luke xv I-10. 
35. The lost Son. 
Luke xv 11-32. 
36. The Two Brothers. 
Matt. xxi 28-32; (Luke vii 29 f.). 
37. The wicked Husbandmen. 
Mark xii 1-12; Matt. xxi 33-46; Luke xx 9-19. 
38. The unwilling Guests. 
Matt. xxii 1-14; Luke xiv 15-24. 
39. The barren Fig-tree. 
Luke xiii 6-9. 
40. The Ten Virgins. 
Matt. xxv 1-13; (Luke xiii 23-30). 
41. Like Pay for different Work. 
Matt. xx 1-16. 
42. The lent Money. 
Matt. xxv 14-30; Luke xix 11-27. 
43. The unrighteous Steward. 
Luke xvi 1-12. 
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44, The Four Kinds of Soil. 
Mark iv 3-9, 14-20; Matt. xiii 3-9, 18-23; Luke viii 5-8, 11-15. 
45. The Seed growing of itself. 
Mark iv 26-29. 
46. The Tares among the Wheat. 
Matt. xiii 24-30, 36-43. 
47. The Draw-net. 
Matt. xiii 47-50. 
48. The Mustard-seed and the Leaven. 
Mark iv 30-32; Matt. xiii 31-33 ; Luke xiii 18-21. 
49. The Treasure and the Pearl. 
Matt. xiii 44-46. 


C. Typical Stories (Beispielerzahlungen). 
50. The good Samaritan. 
Luke x 29-37. 
51. The Pharisee and the Publican. 
Luke xviii 9-14. 
52. The rich Fool. 
Luke xii 16-21. 
58. Dives and Lazarus. 
Luke xvi 19-31. 


The first question that we naturally ask of one who gives up 
the interpretations in the Gospels is what he will say of the 
Parable of the Sower. This is Jiilicher’s account of it: 


‘The Parable of the Sower was certainly meant by a concrete case 
from rural life to illustrate the law, that no labour and no expenditure 
of strength or means can everywhere count on the same success, the 
same blessing, the same acceptance ; that while much is always done in 
vain, there is also much that has its fruit and its reward. This law 
also holds good for the Kingdom of Heaven: the Gospel need take no 
shame to itself that it constantly falls on deaf ears, and meets with but 
partial assent, uncertain love; enough if one way or another by the 
side of this some hearts surrender themselves to it for full fruition, for 
fulness of faith. Unreasonable pessimism and unreasonable optimism 
among the evangelists, the missionaries of the Kingdom, was what the 
Lord desired to check by the very telling effect of this story... . [As in 
the case of Jotham’s parable] so also in this of the Sower, not too 
much is said about the Sower’s failures: as they—as all failures, 
especially those of the missionaries of the Kingdom—are to be ex- 
plained by very different causes, Jesus was obliged to seek some 
striking expression of this difference ; and it is for that purpose, and 
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not for the sake of poetic adornment, that He speaks of the three kinds 
of soil in which the seed will not grow, although He will not have 
supposed Himself to enumerate exactly in this way the various classes 
of human hearts that do not attain to fruit-bearing; these are indeed 
many more than three’ (i 110 f.). 


We will reserve our criticisms, and proceed to give a few more 
specimens of Jiilicher’s method. 

The other parable with an interpretation is that of the Wheat 
and the Tares. This, as we have it, stands alone in the series. 
It is pure allegory. Only as such does it become intelligible, 
which as an incident it would not be. Not until we see that the 
householder is Christ, the servants His disciples, the enemy the 
Devil, and the reapers angels, the treatment of the wheat and 
tares that of the righteous and the wicked at the Last Judge- 
ment, does the story assume coherence and plausibility. These 
features are added by the Evangelist himself, who shows by the 
elaboration of his picture the pride that he took in his own 
composition. For the rest we cannot tell what was the form of 
the original parable, except so far as we can guess at this by 
comparing the Parable of the Draw-net, which in the document 
used at this point probably formed a pair with it, like the 
Mustard-seed and the Leaven, the Treasure and the Pearl. The 
Draw-net is thrown to the end for the sake of the impressive 
warning with which it concludes. As in that parable, so also in 
the genuine version of the Wheat and the Tares, there would be 
no place for an ‘enemy’; it would be just a simple story of the 
two growths appearing side by side, the one at harvest-time 
collected for burning, the other gathered into the barn. 

We are glad that Jiilicher does not think it necessary to inter- 
fere with the figure of the Elder Brother in the Parable of the 
Lost Son. Here it is only a question of the stress that is laid on 
the salient point of the parable. This, as in the case of the other 
two parables in the same chapter, is really the rejoicing over the 
return of the penitent. 


‘So the Father does not dispute any of the contentions of his Elder 
Son, nor yet does he complain of misrepresentation or of his self- 
praise, or of his ungrateful suppression of kindnesses received ; he does 
not even blame him expressly for feeling no joy at his brother’s return. 
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Only himself, his own seemingly paradoxical and unfair behaviour, will 
he defend; and that by the telling juxtaposition of vv. 31 and 32: 
“While thou hast never been dead and lost to me, hast caused me 
no break in the even tenor of our domestic life, thy brother, by the 
surprise at his return to life and at his recovery after his clouded past, 
has indeed given me cause for unwonted joy; and so it is, the loudest 
jubilations are called forth, not by the happiness of uninterrupted 
possession, but by the restoration of that which has been lost.” 

‘So the story ends : whether the Elder Son followed his Father into the 
banquet-hall, we are not told, any more than whether or for how long 
the friends and neighbours of vv. 6 and 9 complied with the invitation 
to join in the rejoicing (compare also xiii 9). The interest of the 
parable does not turn upon deciding how the Elder Son ended by 
behaving to the Younger, or whether the Younger was finally cured of 
his evil courses’ (ii 358). 

That seems to me to be fine and true criticism, which singles 
out a right note, and sustains it as it ought to be sustained. 

It would be another thing to say that the figure of the Elder 
Brother was introduced only in order to give an opening for the 
Father’s explanation. Jiilicher does not in so many words give 
this as his opinion, but I imagine that he would imply it. I shall 
return to this point. ; 

Another parable that is, on the whole, well treated is that 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard. The name that is given to 
this parable shows at once what is considered to be its main 
significance. It is headed ‘Like Pay for different Work,’ 
Jiilicher here, as we might perhaps expect, cuts away the 
parable from the connexion which it has in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, as an example of the ‘last’ becoming ‘ first’, and 
the ‘ first ’ ‘ last.’ 

The equal payment is the one reward of the Christian—his 
final admission to the kingdom of heaven. It does not exclude 
the existence of different ranks and degrees in that kingdom, 
which is elsewhere taught quite clearly. What it does insist 
upon is the fact that in this reward there is an element of grace, 
something that has not been earned. As an act of grace it rests 
wholly with the goodwill of Him by whom it is given. The 
questions to which it might give rise are sufficiently answered by 
calling attention to this: ‘Is thine eye evil because I am good?’ 
On the one hand there is grace and goodness, but on the other 
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hand there is also strict performance of what is promised. As 
Jiilicher well puts it : 


‘The God who has but one common salvation for all the children of 
men, for chief priests and elders as well as for publicans and harlots, 
ought not to be blamed, as only a pitiful jealousy would dare to blame 
Him, but rather deserves thankful recognition, whether it be for the 
righteousness with which He keeps His promises to those who have 
kept His commandments, or for the goodness with which He rewards, 
far beyond merit or desert, those in whom the idleness of hours, of years, 
even of a whole life, called for censure or for punishment’ (ii 467). 


It is true that the text gives no hint as to any compensating 
difference in the quality of the work that is spread over a longer 
or a shorter time—either in the spirit in which it is done, or in the 
positive result attained. It is true also that we are intended to 
keep such considerations steadily out of sight. The main point 
of the parable in no way turns upon them. But I think that 
Jiilicher goes a step too far when he lays down that the same 
common average of value is to be assumed throughout (p. 461 f.). 
I should prefer to put it that the question of value is not 
raised, that it does not enter into the parable. If the question 
were raised, then I think we may be sure that the difference of 
value would really come in. The teaching of the Gospels else- 
where certainly recognizes such compensating differences of value. 
The time that a man has been at work is only one part, and it 
may be a small part, of that which determines the estimate of his 
labour— 

‘In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be.’ 

And over and above the amount done, and its quality when 
laid in the scales, there must always be the spirit in which it is 
done. The woman who was a sinner received a warmer meed of 
praise than the self-satisfied Pharisee, and her love and gratitude 
were warmer. She who loved much was also greatly forgiven ; 
but in the case of the Pharisee there was neither much love nor 
much forgiveness. There is a whole cycle of teaching to this 
effect to which this parable might also have been attached, if that 
had been its object. 

I have said that Jiilicher treats this parable without regard to 
the context in which it is found in the First Gospel. There it is 
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placed between two repetitions of the saying that ‘the last shall 
be first and the first last, and the parable is clearly intended to 
illustrate that saying. And there is indeed an inversion of order 
in the way in which the labourers are called up to receive their 
pay. That however is, as Jiilicher says, a very subordinate point 
in the parable. It is necessary to the parable because the mur- 
murers who receive no more than their due must have had the 
opportunity of seeing the generous measure accorded to their 
predecessors. But the order of payment is a minor detail; and 
it might be thought, as Jiilicher thinks, that it would be more 
likely to suggest the place assigned to the parable by the Evan- 
gelist than to establish an integral connexion with the saying 
about ‘ the first and the last.’ 

And yet, if we do not limit ourselves as Jiilicher does, but 
take in the whole significance of the parable, including the 
reference, which is really after all not very remote, to the 
Pharisees as representing the first called, and the outcasts as 
representing those who are called last, then we shall allow that 
there is at least a more substantial reason for associating the 
parable with the saying. 

A rather similar point arises in regard to another parable— 
that of the Unrighteous Steward. There, in the text as we have 
it, two lessons are drawn from the parable. One is the com- 
mendation of the steward ‘ because he had done wisely: for the 
sons of this world are for their own generation wiser than the 
sons of the light.’ The other is, ‘ Make to yourselves friends by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when it shall fail, 
they may receive you into the eternal tabernacles.’ Jiilicher 
accepts the first of these, but rejects the second. He would 
make the lesson of the parable, to take betimes the appropriate 
means for attaining an end; he sees in it the case of one ‘ who 
rescues himself from a position to all appearance desperate by 
taking thought and acting while both thought and action can 
still be of use, while he has the means still in his hands’ 
(ii 510 ἢ). For Jiilicher the emphasis falls ‘not on the right 
application of wealth, but on the resolute utilizing of the present 
as the condition of a happy future.’ 

On his principles a choice between the two lessons is neces- 
sary ; and it is natural,and no doubt right, that he should choose 
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the one that covers best the parable as a whole. But if we sup- 
pose that the Parables did admit more than a single lesson, and 
if we believe that our Lord did from time to time explain His 
own figurative language to His disciples, then it cannot be denied 
that the other lesson—to make such a use of wealth as to win for 
ourselves friends who will welcome us into the world to come—is 
in itself perfectly good and legitimate, a lesson which has a very 
distinct point, and is worth teaching. 

Why should we be precluded from accepting it on grounds 
that seem to be so a priori as Prof. Jiilicher’s? The gist of the 
whole matter lies in a single sentence : 


‘To understand a parable,’ we are told, ‘ we must not look for points 
of resemblance in the single constituent ideas of the parable, but we 
must note the resemblance between the relation of the ideas on the one 
side and that of those on the other. As the similitude is meant to 
illustrate a single word, so is the parable meant to illustrate a single 
thought by means of an ὅμοιον, so that here too we can speak only of 
a tertium comparationis, ποῦ of several tertia’ (i 70). 


Indeed a strange restriction! May we never group ideas, and 
compare not only the whole of a conception but the parts that 
make up the whole? Why should we not do this, if the parts 
really invite comparison? Why should we so cramp the free 
play of the human mind? Jiilicher does not really observe his 
own rule. He says that the Parable of the Sower is meant to 
teach that no labour always succeeds, and that much of it is sure 
to be expended in vain, and yet he calls the parable Vom viererlei 
Acker, ‘The Four Kinds of Soil.’ What difference does it make 
that these four kinds do not exhaust all the possible kinds of 
soil? It would be sheer pedantry to expect that they should. 
Here, as elsewhere, we may well be content to have put before 
us a few striking and picturesque examples as specimens of the 
rest. : 

It would be a curious mind which permitted itself no side- 
glances. And such side-glances as we find in the Parables come 
in so easily, so simply, and so naturally, that it is doubly wrong 
to ignore them. 

Again, to go back for a moment to the Elder Brother. The 
character and attitude of this Brother corresponds exactly to 
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a permanent type, often hinted at in the Gospels and specially | 
common at the time to which they belong. Are we to suppose 
that there is no allusion whatever to this type, and that he is 
only introduced as a lay figure to which to attach the Father’s 
apology for his conduct? 

I praised Jiilicher’s treatment of this incident, but I cannot be 
debarred from reading into it more significance than he does. 
The incident may help us to form our estimate of Jiilicher’s 
book as a whole. It brings out at once its strong and its weak 
side. 1 believe that on the whole its effect will be salutary. 
It is so important that the central ideas of the Parables should be 
treated as really central, and that the other subordinate ideas 
should be duly graduated in relation to them, that it is well, 
even at some cost, to have this side of the matter emphasized. 
But Jiilicher, I feel sure, goes further than he need. He lays 
down a rule which is too rigid, and which violates the many- 
sidedness and varied interest of life. 

Let us try to throw ourselves into the position of those 
Galilean peasants and fishermen, with a sprinkling of the more 
educated classes, who formed the audience of Jesus. Is it so 
incredible that the Parables needed explanation to them? It 
is hard for us to judge now that they have been so many 
centuries before the world, and we ourselves have been brought 
up from childhood upon them. We assume the Gospel of 
Jesus as a known quantity. We are familiar with the thoughts 
which He wished to elicit, the type of character which He 
wished to create. Strike away these conditions; suppose them 
non-existent ; and put in their place the mental equipment of 
an ordinary Galilean crowd of the time. Where would the 
intelligence come in? What would it find to take hold of? 
The disciples themselves, even the chosen Twelve, are repre- 
sented in the Gospels as very dull of apprehension—some would 
say preternaturally dull. But at least this representation seemed 
to have verisimilitude at the time. It was passed on from docu- 
ment to document, and became practically the accepted view of 
the second generation of Christians. 

I am unable to see any adequate reason for doubting the 
tradition that has come down to us on any one of the three 
connected points to which Jiilicher takes exception: that the 
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hearers of Jesus did need some explanation of the teaching set 
before them, that as a matter of fact Jesus gave such explana- 
tion, and that the explanations were, generally speaking, of the 
kind of which specimens are given in the case of the Parables of 
the Sower, and of the Wheat and the Tares. The second of 
these two specimens is not quite so well attested as the first, and 
is perhaps open to a little more question ; but if we accept the 
first, and accept also the statement of Mark iv 34, there can be 
no objection to it in principle. 

And if we see our way to sustain the tradition as far as this, 
I believe that we shall also be prepared to sustain it further—to 
sustain it at least in the same general sense without absolutely 
pledging ourselves in detail. Jiilicher, as we have seen, sets down 
to the account of the Evangelists the whole of the paragraph 
which professes to give the reason assigned by our Lord for 
speaking in parables. I have already referred to the fact, and it 
is important to remember, that this paragraph belongs to the 
fundamental document ; so that in no case does the responsibility 
for it rest with the authors of our present Gospels. They simply 
copied what they found in the place where they found it. We 
will not say that the words were necessarily spoken on the 
occasion of the delivery of the first parable. Neither will 
I undertake to say that our Lord used exactly the form of words 
ascribed to Him and no other. Two out of the three Gospels 
make it the express object of the teaching by parables to con- 
firm the hearers in their obstinacy and to hide the mysteries of 
the kingdom from them (iva βλέποντες βλέπωσιν καὶ μὴ ἴδωσιν 
x. το A. Mark ; ἵνα βλέποντες μὴ βλέπωσιν x. τ. A. Luke); Matthew 
puts this rather differently (διὰ τοῦτο ἐν παραβολαῖς αὐτοῖς λαλῶ, 
ὅτι βλέποντες οὐ βλέπουσιν). It would seem as though ἵνα βλέ- 
πωσιν had been the form in the original document ; it would not 
follow with stringency, that it was the form in which the words 
were actually spoken by Jesus. I should not like to say that 
they were not so spoken merely in order to ease the historical or 
dogmatic inference; but I also should not like to build too 
confidently upon the assumption that they were. All that 
I should have some confidence in extracting from the passage 
would be that our Lord probably did, at some time in the course 
of His ministry, apply or adapt, in reference to His own teaching, 
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the words that were given as a special revelation describing the 
effect of his teaching to the prophet Isaiah. 

Nor does there seem to be sufficient ground to reject the 
application to teaching by parables, though it is possible that the 
original reference may have been to the teaching of our Lord, or 
even to His ministry, as a whole. But the main point is that 
there is solid foundation for ascribing the words, or something 
like them,to our Lord. The Synoptical passage, Mark iv 10-12)|, 
does not stand alone. In the Fourth Gospel where the ministry 
of our Lord is drawing to a close, and the Evangelist is looking 
back over its course, he too applies the prophecy of Isaiah as 
fulfilled in the unbelief of the Jews: ‘ For this cause they could 
not believe, for that Isaiah said again, He hath blinded their 
eyes,and He hardened their heart, &c. These things said Isaiah, 
because he saw His glory; and he spake of Him’ (John xii 
39-41). 

Then again when St. Paul arrives at Rome and receives a 
deputation from the Jewish colony there, he is represented as 
closing the debate by an appeal to the same prophecy: ‘ Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the prophet unto your fathers, 
saying, Go thou unto this people, and say, By hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall not understand,’ &c. (Acts xxviii 25-27). 

These indications go to show that the passage was one of the 
standing quotations current in the apostolic age as a summary 
verdict upon the refusal of the Jews to listen to the Gospel. We 
cannot of course infer for certain that its use was suggested by 
a similar use of the passage by our Lord Himself, but the 
probabilities seem to point that way. The facts would hang 
together very naturally and intelligibly if the first impulse came 
from Him. 

And there is yet another observation that seems to me to 
point in the same direction. I refer to the places more particularly 
in St. John’s Gospel, where our Lord speaks of His own preaching 
as of itself, by a sort of automatic process, dividing between 
believers and unbelievers, ‘If any man hear My sayings and keep 
them not... the word that I spake, the same shall judge him in 
the last day’ (John xii 47, 48), and again, ‘ For judgement came 
I into this world, that they which see not may see, and that they 
which see may become blind’ (John ix 39). It was but a 
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working out of the prophecy of Simeon, ‘ Behold, this Child is set 
for the falling and rising up of many in Israel’ (Luke ii 34). The 
whole ministry of Jesus had this effect; but we might regard it 
as culminating in the Parables. This simple and yet profound 
teaching left men either better or worse, according as it was 
apprehended and taken to heart. If it was not so taken at all, it 
did leave them worse—and that in proportion to the opportunities 
they had of really understanding it. That it should do so was 
not an act of special severity on the part of the Teacher. It was 
simply due to a law of Divine providence, which applies to all 
men and to all times, but to that generation in supreme degree, 
because its opportunities were the greatest. 

This effect of His teaching our Lord foresaw, and I believe 
that it was in view of it that He appropriated words originally 
spoken of the life-work of a prophet in some degree like Him- 
self. 

My readers must judge how far Jiilicher is justified in his final 
antithesis : 

‘One thing or the other (Zxtweder-Oder) : either the aim to produce 
hardening levelled at the masses—that and nothing else—and with it 
the trustworthiness of the Synoptics in this matter too, ov an erroneous 
inference on their part due to error in theif premises and the same 
object that, as every one feels, parables elsewhere serve, including 


those of our Lord. This “one thing or the other” goes deep: either 
the Evangelists ov Jesus’ (i 148). 

Perhaps it will now be understood what I meant when I began 
by taking Jiilicher as a rather specially apt example of ‘ vigour 
and rigour.’ The sentences just quoted are a good specimen of 
his style. The phrase Extweder-Oder is one that has attractions 
for him: he elsewhere speaks of Jesus Himself as ‘the Man of 
the Entweder-Oder’ (ii 456). For that there may be some 
ground: but, at least in the passage just quoted, it seems to me 
that the antithesis presented is too sharp, and the method too 
peremptory. 


The most important aspect of Jiilicher’s book is no doubt his 
general view of the Parables, and of the principles of interpreta- 
tion to be applied to them. But the book offers much more 
than this: the second volume is nothing less than a close critical 
VOL. I. N 
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and exegetical study of so much of the text of the Synoptic 
Gospels as comes under the head of Parable. 

The author himself is aware that there may be two opinions as 
to the policy of this elaborate treatment. I do not doubt that 
the book would be more effective if it had been not more than 
a third of the length—just a broad summarizing treatment of 
each parable, with salient points brought into relief, but otherwise 
not going much into detail. This is the kind of book which an 
English writer would have aimed at; and I believe that Herr 
Jiilicher might do well to consider whether he would not 
even now find it worth while to sit down and rewrite the whole 
on this much condensed scale. Being a German, he is not likely 
to be weary of his self-imposed task; and after his laborious 
study of the details of his subject, he would now have it so 
thoroughly in hand that the book would be sure to come out 
a far more rounded and artistic whole. An artistic whole it 
cannot be called at present; and some self-repression would be 
needed to make it one. But in rewriting from the full mind the 
process of sifting, grouping, and shaping would come naturally of 
itself. 

It is not only that by taking this course I believe that the 
author would be doing the best for his own reputation in years to 
come—he might produce a classic in its way for which a long 
life was assured—but besides this he would, I imagine, reap 
a far more substantial harvest than the present two volumes are 
likely to bring him. A good translation of such a work as 
I have suggested would, I believe, have a large and steady sale in 
Great Britain and America. 

It is an instance of German thoroughness that the author has 
made his book what it is; and it would be ungracious not to 
acknowledge the abundant material that he has laid before us. 
The mere fact of collecting and setting down all this material 
must needs be of great value to the author; and for the student 
and scholar no abridgement can supersede it. It is one com- 
mentary the more on a large section of that part of the New 
Testament which at the present moment most needs commen- 
taries, the Synoptic Gospels. 

What exactly are we to say as to the objective value of this 
commentary as it stands? Herr Jiilicher is, as I have said 
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more than once, an undoubtedly able man; and a commentary 
by such a man, which represents many years of study, cannot 
fail to deserve attention. But I have my doubts as to whether 
it is quite the work of a heaven-sent exegete. ; 

Here again I should take exception to the form. As compared 
with the old-fashioned Scholia, a sort of running commentary is 
at the present time far more fashionable. But I much suspect 
that the fashion is a mistake. It is rare indeed for the running 
commentary to be really readable ; and if it is not readable, 
what is gained? It is apt to be far more prolix than the Scholion, 
and it is far more difficult to find one’s way about in it. Terse- 
ness and clear printing, with the reference figures well thrown out, 
are essential to the Scholion. And the pressure that is thus put 
upon writer and printer is all to their own advantage. Bengel’s 
Gnomon still remains the best model of style '. 

In Jiilicher’s commentary, as in all commentaries, there is 
much with which one agrees, and much from which one dissents ; 
and he would be a conceited critic who took the measure of his 
own agreement or dissent as a sufficient index of value. But 
I have expressed my doubts as to the extent to which Herr 
Jiilicher will carry his readers irresistibly with him. As to one 
whole class of annotations these doubts rise to a considerable 
degree of scepticism. I refer especially to the treatment of the 
text. 

It may seem strange to say it of one who (in his Zinleitung) 
has written in such a generally competent manner about the 
text, and who has applied to that part of his subject so much 
thought as Professor Jiilicher; but I cannot dismiss from my 
mind the impression that in spite of these qualifications he 
handles questions of text like an amateur. I mean by this that 
he takes each reading as if it stood alone, and needed little for its 
determination besides the relation which the reading bears to the 
context. Jiilicher speaks of ‘ better MSS’ and ‘inferior MSS,’ and 
of this or that family of witnesses, but these distinctions appear 
to have a minimum of significance for him. He is prepared to 
throw them over without compunction at the bidding of internal 


1 Blass on the Acts is also a good recent example; and the Cambridge com- 
mentaries (Lightfoot, Hort, Westcott, Swete) are essentially of the same type ; 
they are still ‘ notes’ though very full ‘ notes.’ 
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indications, and especially in deference to what he thinks is 
required by the context. He seems to forget how very double- 
edged such indications constantly are. The decisive considera- 
tions for Herr Jiilicher are often just what we might conceive 
to have been at work in the mind of the scribe who had the 
best attested reading before him, but felt bound to alter and 
‘improve’ it. Herr Jiilicher’s, I imagine, is often just an 
‘emended text ’—a text emended, not as usually happens by an 
ancient scribe, but by a modern editor. 

I therefore, upon the whole, do not regard Herr Jiilicher’s 
commentary as by any means ideal. Still it is, as I once more 
repeat, an able piece of work, and one that the exegete cannot 
afford to neglect. Even when it does not command his assent, it 
will constantly suggest interesting points of view. 


W. SANDAY. 


THE EARLY EPISCOPAL LISTS. 


CHRONOLOGY is the indispensable groundwork of history, and 
it is natural therefore that the great Berlin edition of the ante- 
Nicene writers now in progress should be preceded not only by 
Professor Harnack’s monumental work on the history and trans- 
mission of the literature of the first three centuries, but also by 
the same writer’s companion work on its chronology’. For such 
a general work, both the accessions of new material and the 
multiplication of special studies on points of detail, which have 
marked the generation now elapsed, offered a special opportunity, 
and Professor Harnack has not been slow to seize it. It is no 
part of my intention to make any detailed estimate of the success 
of his venture over ground that any one less encyclopaedic than 
himself could hardly have covered*. His book, if it has defects, 


1 Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius : Erster Theil, Die Ueberli 
und der Bestand, 2 voll. Leipzig, 1893; Zweiter Theil, Die Chronologie, vol. i, Die 
Chronologie der Litteratur bis Irendus nebst einleitenden Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1897. 

3 One or two remarks may be hazarded on points unconnected with the special 
topic of this article. (1) With regard to Harnack’s chronology of the apostolic 
age, I have already expressed elsewhere (Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, i 415-425, 
especially 418, 419) the opinion that his revolt from what may be called the received 
chronology—that of Wieseler, followed for instance throughout by Lightfoot— 
though justifiable up to a certain point, is carried too far. (2) In discussing at 
length the chronology of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom, pp. 334-356, he calls attention 
to new researches into the connected topic of the writings of the rhetor Aristides, 
and after some beating about the bush, comes back to Waddington and Lightfoot’s 
year, 155 A.D. ; he does not, however, mention the objection (as I think the fatal 
objection) raised by Dr. Salmon (Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv 430) to that year, or the 
solution offered by myself in Studia Biblica, ii 105-155 (Oxford, 1890), which made 
the year 156 possible. (3) With regard to the important date of Justin Martyr’s 
two Apologies, the discovery that the date of office of L. Munatius Felix, probably 
the procurator of Egypt mentioned in Afol. i 29, falls between Δ. Ὁ. 148 and 
154 (announced by F. G. Kenyon in the Academy for Feb. 1, 1896: see now 
Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ii 171 [a.p. 1898], No. ccclviii : 
from the new volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri [part Il, ed. Grenfell and Hunt, 
A.D. 1899], No. ccexxxvii,‘col. 8,11, 18, 20, we further learn that he was in office on 
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has also signal merits, chief among them being his resolute 
determination to take nothing for granted, but to subject every 
point to a fresh and rigorous examination. In any case, its 
appearance marks the importance which the leading scholars of 
the day attach to chronological inquiries, and may serve as some 
sort of justification for the particular attention which I desire 
to draw to one corner of the chronological field, namely, the 
episcopal lists of the great churches and their historical trust- 
worthiness. The subject is indeed so nearly related to the 
origines of episcopacy itself that it may well make a more than 
ordinary claim on the time and research of historical and theo- 
logical students. 

Forty or fifty years ago it would have seemed a rash 
undertaking to compass in any form or to any degree the 
rehabilitation of these lists. The controversy raged round the 
main documents of Christianity, and evidence so indirect and 
secondary as the traditions of the churches about their early 
rulers would have been refused a hearing as the interested 
inventions of ecclesiastics in search of support for their pre- 
tensions. It would be unjust not to emphasize the enormous 
value of Baur’s works in calling (or rather recalling) into view 
the truth, forgotten for many centuries, that New Testament 
documents cannot historically be isolated from other documents 
of primitive Christianity, that both must be studied as other 
historical documents are studied, and differences and develop- 
ments fairly recognized. But Baur himself with all the energy 
of a new discoverer applied his principle in a fashion which 
admitted only five books of the New Testament, and very little 
else from the first century of the Church, as genuine productions 
of the authors whose names they bear. Nothing shows better 
how far we have moved in a constructive direction since Baur 
than the preface to this very work of Harnack’s on chronology : 
the following sentences from it have been quoted often enough 
in the last two years, but they will bear quoting again: 

‘There was a period—the public at large is still living in it—when 
people thought they had no choice but to look on the earliest Christian 
documents, those of the New Testament included, as a tissue of decep- 


Sept. 13, A.D. 151) gives a terminus a quo for the Apology which agrees fairly with 
Harnack’s dating (a, Ὁ. 152-153), but appears to be unknown to him. 
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tions and falsifications. That period is now past and gone. For science 
it was only an episode, in which indeed it learnt much, but at the end 
of which it must forget much. But the results of the following inquiries 
go in a “reactionary” direction, even beyond what might be termed the 
average position of contemporary criticism. The primitive literature of 
the Church as a whole and most of the individual parts of it are, from 
the standpoint of literary history, trustworthy and authentic. In all the 
New Testament there is probably only a single writing which quite 
strictly deserves the epithet “pseudonymous,” the Second Epistle of 
Peter: and apart from Gnostic forgeries the whole number of pseudo- 
nymous ecclesiastical writings as far as the age of Irenaeus is small and 
easily enumerated. . . , Even the number of documents which suffered 
interpolation in the second century, like the Pastoral Epistles, is very 
trifling, while some of the interpolations are as harmless as those made 
in our hymn-books and catechisms.’ 


In the comprehensive volume which follows this preface and 
forms the justification for its statement, the 200 pages of ‘ intro- 
ductory studies’ deal for the most part with the same subject as 
this article. For the Roman Church, Harnack starts from the 
results obtained by the researches of Mommsen, Lipsius, Duchesne, 
and above all, Lightfoot.'| But he has this advantage over all 
his predecessors, at least in respect to the treatment of our 
primary authority, the historian Eusebius of Caesarea, that the 
evidence is considered throughout as a whole: the Chronicle and 
the History of Eusebius are brought into close relation with one 
another, and the episcopal lists of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem are taken into account equally with the Roman. 
I shall have occasion from time to time to express dissent from 
Harnack’s conclusions: it is only right therefore to take this 
opportunity of stating my general indebtedness to his method. 

The present paper deals with the preliminary questions neces- 
sary to the appreciation of the evidence of Eusebius, especially 
of his Chronicle ; the next will treat of the episcopal lists them- 
selves, in the order Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Rome. 


1 Th. Mommsen, Ueber den Chronographen von J. 354 (A. Ὁ. 1850), R. A. Lipsius, 
Chronologie der rimischen Bischéfe (1869), Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalis (1886), 
J. B. Lightfoot, St. Clement of Rome, ed, 2 (1886), ὅς. For fuller bibliographies 
of the many important works devoted to the episcopal lists by recent critics see 
Lightfoot, op. cit. p. 201, Harnack, p. 70. 
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I. Eusebius of Caesarae and his ‘Chronicle. 


The Chronicle—for the present purpose the more important 
of Eusebius’ two great historical works—is preserved entire in 
Armenian and in Latin, partially in two Syriac epitomes, and 
in numerous, for the most part unacknowledged, quotations in 
Byzantine writers such as George Syncellus. The chronological 
framework which binds the whole together, from its commence- 
ment at the dawn of history to its close at the Vicennalia of 
Constantine, is supplied by years counted from Abraham: but 
with the Abrahamic years are co-ordinated such other methods 
of reckoning as are from time to time applicable—for the 
Christian centuries these are the Olympiads and the years of the 
emperors—and it is to them that we must turn in order to 
translate Eusebius’ notices into a reckoning intelligible to our- 
selves. This preliminary inquiry into the method of Eusebius, 
out of which grows the further question to what extent he 
borrowed his method from older chronographers, is almost as 
necessary a prelude to the effective study of the episcopal lists 
as the sister problem of the relative value for the text of the 
Armenian and Latin versions. 

1. Is the Armenian or the Latin version the more trustworthy ? 

That St. Jerome, to whom we owe the Latin version, was 
something else than a mere translator, was clear enough; he 
amplified the notices relating to the West, and continued the 
Chronicle down to 378 A.D., fifty years beyond the point where 
Eusebius stopped. So it was perhaps not unnatural that the 
scholars who first had to face the question of relative value 
pinned their faith almost exclusively on the Armenian. Truer 
views were enforced by Hort and Lightfoot, although neither 
they nor Harnack, who on this head admits himself a complete 
convert', have fully realized the inferiority of this version at 
almost every point. Three crucial instances may be given: in 
the first Hort and Lightfoot saw the truth, and are now followed 
by Harnack ; the second has not before been fully treated ; as 
regards the third, Lightfoot and Harnack still take the wrong 
side. 

(i) The Armenian version differs from Jerome and the History 


* Chronologie, p. 52, Ὁ. 1, p. 113. 
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by several years—generally four-—in its dates of the] popes ; its 
supporters therefore—Lipsius, von Gutschmid, and formerly 
Harnack—were forced to hold, not only that Eusebius in the 
interval between writing the Chronicle and the History had 
altered his views or bettered his information about the papal 
chronology (this would be possible enough), but that Jerome 
had substituted this revised chronology in his version of the 
Chronicle, and further, that the Syriac translator—for the Syriac 
epitomes too agree with Jerome and the Chronicle—had inde- 
pendently done exactly the same thing, an almost impossible 
combination’. On the other hand, the acceptance of the Latin 
and Syriac as evidence for the true text of the Chronicle carries 
with it this important simplification of the problems of Eusebian 
criticism, that Eusebius is not to be supposed, except in very 
rare cases *, to make one statement in his Chronicle and another 
in his History. 

(ii) The Armenian differs from Jerome by one year through- 
out in its synchronisms of the Olympiads ; thus Tiberius 1 = Ann. 
Abr. 2030 (in both versions)=Ol. 198.2 in Jerome, Ol. 198.3 in 
the Armenian. Here the doubt is solved in favour of Jerome by 
two other synchronisms found in Eusebius between Olympiad 
years and years of Tiberius. In the first case Eusebius in his 
Praeparatio Evangelica equates Tiberius 15, the starting-point 
of our Lord’s ministry, with ΟἹ. 201.4°; in the second case he 
appeals in the Chronicle (both Armenian and Jerome) to the 
great eclipse recorded by Phlegon under ΟἹ. 202.4 and identifies 
it with the darkness of the Crucifixion, and since he certainly 
placed the Crucifixion in Tiberius ig*, he must have equated 
Tib. 19 with Ol. 202.4. Both these equations, ΟἹ. 201.4= Tib. 15, 
Ol. 202.4=Tib. 19, agree with Jerome’s reckoning, and disagree 
with the Armenian. 

(iii) The Armenian and Jerome differ again in a series of 


1 See further on this Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome, ed. 2, pp. 222-232. 

3 In the Chronicle the date of Musanus is given as Severus 11 = Ann. Abr. 2220, 
in the History as under M. Aurelius (H. E£. iv 21, 28) ; in the Chronicle the martyr- 
doms at Lyons are dated Ann. Abr. 2183 = M. Aurelius 7, in the History in 
M. Aurelius 17 (H. E. v pref.). 

3 TeBepiov δὲ τὸ πεντεκαιδέκατον τῆς Ῥωμαίων βασιλείας κατὰ τὸ δ' τῆς ca’ ’OAvpmados 
συμπίπτει. Praep. Ev. X ix τ. 

* See my article Chronology of the New Testament in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, i 4136 ; and with regard to the Olympiads 1d. 418. 
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notices which Jerome assigns (like all other notices) to a parti- 
cular year, but which the Armenian places exceptionally, not 
opposite any particular year, but between two years. In these 
cases both Lightfoot and Harnack assume the correctness of the 
Armenian : and both build important conclusions on the assump- 
tion. Thus Lightfoot, from the fact that the martyrdoms of 
Ignatius (Trajan 10 in Jerome) and Polycarp (M. Aurelius 7 
in Jerome) are recorded in the Armenian not opposite any special 
year, but between Trajan 8, 9 and M. Aurelius 6, 7 respectively, 
concludes that Eusebius intended to express ignorance of the 
exact dates of these martyrdoms. Harnack goes further and 
draws two sweeping deductions as to this class of notices: the 
first, that Eusebius found these notices in the source of his 
Chronicle in a separate column, attached to the reign of a parti- 
cular emperor, but not to any particular year in it'; the second 
—perhaps not strictly consistent with the first—that as Eusebius 
in these instances avoids a date and so admits his ignorance, in 
all other notices he had, or believed he had, definite reasons for 
the particular year specified. This theory faiis to explain why 
events which are dated specifically in the Chronicle are dated 
quite vaguely in the History: e.g. Basilides is in the Chronicle 
under Hadrian 17, in the History undated: Justin Martyr in the 
one under Pius 4, in the other undated: the Jerusalem bishops 
from Symeon to Narcissus are in five groups assigned to five 
specific years in the Chronicle, in two groups only in the History. 
A different, much simpler, and as I still believe much truer 
explanation was given by me some years ago in the pages of 
the Church Quarterly Review*. It is in general the more bulky 
notices—as any one can see by looking at Schoene’s edition— 
which are not compressed into the column properly reserved for 
them: they are written right across the page, and the motive 
appears to be mere economy of space. The device may even be 
as modern as the scribe of the thirteenth-century MS at Etch- 
miadzin, which is said to be the archetype of all known MSS 
of the Armenian version*. Harnack’s volume marks a great 


 Chronologie, pp. 55 n. 1, 57 n. 1. As we shall see, he supposes Eusebius to 
make systematic use of this grouping by emperors in the History. 

? October, 1892, Early Chronicles of the Western Church, p. 121. 
* This was shown by Mommsen in Hermes, 1895, p. 321 ff. (Harnack, p. 113). 
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step in advance in the criticism of the Chronicle: but this un- 
fortunate superstition about the undated notices in the Armenian 
haunts his reasoning at every turn. He himself uses of another 
chronicle, the Paschal Chronicle, the pregnant argument that for 
every event chronicled some date or other must be given, es 
brauchte ein bestimmtes Fahr (p. 347 n.). There is no ground 
whatever for supposing that Eusebius was an exception to the 
general rule of chroniclers in this respect, or that the Armenian 
represents him more correctly than Jerome even in a single class 
of cases. 

Our first question then is answered. The result to which the 
most recent investigators have been feeling their way has proved 
itself more universally true than perhaps any of them had yet 
seen. For the true text and chronology of Eusebius we turn in 
the first place to St. Jerome’. 

2. The chronological framework of the Chronicle. 

Having thus settled the basis of the text of Eusebius, we pass 
to the second subject of preliminary inquiry, and ask, What are 
the mutual relations of his Abrahamic years, his Olympiad years, 
and his regnal years of emperors? 

(i) The years of Abraham, if not a device first invented by 
Eusebius himself, are in any case employed by him first among 
extant chronological writers, and can therefore supply no external 
standard for testing the system of chronology used. 

(ii) The Olympiads on the other hand have a known starting- 
point from July, B.C. 776, and so from the synchronisms with them 
we ought to be able to fix the precise meaning of each year of 
Abraham. Harnack however asserts, though without giving any 
reasons, that Eusebius’ Olympiad years are wrongly reckoned by 
two years in the Armenian and by one even in Jerome (p. 115): 
on which statement the obvious comment is that if the Eusebian 


1 Of course it is not meant that Jerome made no alterations—he certainly changed 
Eusebius’ date for the Passion from Tib. 19 to Tib. 18, because, from the common 
starting-point in Tib. 15, he only reckoned three years for the ministry against 
Eusebius’ four—but only that his alterations are few in the Christian notices and 
easily recognisable. 

Unfortunately, as Harnack reminds us (p. 115), there is still no satisfactory 
edition of Jerome’s version ; none of them, for instance, down to the latest—that 
of Schoene in 1866—took any account of the Bodleian MS, which appears to be 
the oldest of all extant MSS. 
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Abrahamic year began on January 1 (as Harnack seems to 
assume) ', the synchronism with the Olympiad year, which began 
in July, must be either six months or eighteen months out—it 
cannot be exactly right, and it cannot be exactly twelve months 
or two years wrong. Now in the first place, there seems no 
possible reason for supposing that Eusebius would or did reckon 
from January 1: all analogy would suggest some point in the 
early autumn. No doubt the Roman year began on January 1: 
but Eusebius was an Eastern and not a Roman, and in the East 
the year almost universally commenced about September. 


‘The Jewish civil year began in September: the old Attic lunar year 
in July: the old Macedonian lunar year in October: the calendars of 
Asia Minor in imperial times used the Macedonian months made into 
a solar year commencing September 23: the similar calendar of Syria 
used the same months in the same way, only that each month was 
pushed down one place, so that the year presumably began at the end 
of October: the Alexandrian year began on August 29: the era of 
Alexander or the Greeks was reckoned from September, B.c. 312: the 
Indictions, an invention of Eusebius’ own day, were counted certainly 
from September, probably from September, a.p. 3127.’ 


If Eusebius then followed the general practice of his countrymen, 
his year and the Olympiad year would begin at points not far 
removed from one another; which indeed is what we should 
expect, seeing that he uses the Olympiads, year by year, as 
parallel with his own years of Abraham. It may no doubt be 
asserted that by an error of Eusebius the parallelism between 
the two was just a year wrong: but what evidence is there in 
support of an assertion so improbable Ὁ 

(iii) What has perhaps misled Harnack here is a hasty com- 
parison of the Olympiad with the imperial regnal years. He 
would find for instance that, whereas Claudius began to reign 
in January, A.D. 41, and Nero in October, A.D. 54, in the 
Chronicle Claudius 1=Ol. 205.1=July 41—-July 42 and Nero 1 


1 Harnack is probably following von Gutschmid, De temporum notis quibus 
Eusebius utitur, p. 8 ff. This writer, it may be here remarked, was a thorough- 
going believer in the Armenian: and his work is in consequence antiquated to 
a large extent. 

2 I repeat these sentences from my article on New Testament Chronology in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, i 418; and add that the Antiochene year began 
on Oct. 1. 
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=Ol. 208.3=July 55-July 56: and it might not unnaturally 
be concluded that the Olympiads were a year wrong. But 
it is not so much Eusebius who is wrongly reckoning his 
Olympiads, as those moderns who have forgotten to ask how 
Eusebius was reckoning his regnal years. Thus Harnack assumes 
(Chronologie, p. 234) that as Nero came to the throne in October, 
54 A.D., Nero 2 in the Chronicle must mean October 55- 
October 56, though it is in the last degree unlikely that a chronicle 
where the years, reckoned continuously from Abraham and from 
the Olympiads, run of course from fixed starting-points, should 
admit in the parallel column a reckoning of regnal years 
that was perpetually changing, as would be the case if each 
emperor began his first year on the day of his accession and his 
succeeding years on its anniversaries. If Trajan, whose reign 
is (correctly) given as xix years vi months, is allowed only 
1g regnal years (Ann. Abr. 2114-2132), while Domitian, whose 
reign is given as xv years v months, is allowed 16 (Ann. Abr. 
2097-2112), it seems clear that (as was to be expected) 
the imperial years are brought into definite and fixed relation 
with the continuous reckoning. In other words, each regnal year 
must have begun at the same point as the Abrahamic year, that 
is, about September ': and the only question is whether the first 
year of each emperor was reckoned to begin in the September 
before or the September after his accession—i.e. whether Claudius 1 
began in September 40 or September 41, Nero 1 in September 
54 or September 55. If the former, then the synchronism with 
the Olympiads is, as Harnack says, wrong by one year: if the 
latter, the synchronism is correct, for in the Chronicle, as we have 
just seen, Claudius 1=Ol. 205.1=July 41-July 42, Nero 1= 
Ol. 208.3=July 55-July 56. 

The conclusion that Eusebius commences the regnal year of 
each emperor in the September following his accession, and that 
the synchronisms of regnal and Olympiad years are approxi- 
mately correct, is not a mere hypothesis ; for it admits of at least 
partial verification, as the following table will show. The first 


? Von Gutschmid (op. cit.) agrees, I find, with the view here maintained that the 
regnal years of the earlier emperors are reckoned from the autumn—he supposes, 
perhaps rightly, from October 1, the new year day of the Antiochene era. But he 
holds that Eusebius’ Abrahamic year was Julian, and began on the January pre- 
ceding, so that the regnal years would differ by nine months! 
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and second columns give the actual dates—the first the duration 
of each reign, the second the number of Septembers (in other 
words, of years reckoned from September) in it ; the third and 
fourth columns give the data of Jerome’s version—the third the 
summary of the duration of the reign which accompanies each 
emperor’s name, the fourth the number of years of Abraham or 
Olympiad years allotted to the reign. I have borrowed the 
dates from Goyau’s convenient Chronologie de Empire Romain 
(Paris, 1891). 


Column 1 Col.2 Column 3 


A.D. A.D. Υ. M.D. 

1. Tiberius 14 Aug. 19—37 Mar. 16 (22 6 25) XXIII 

2. Gaius 37 Mar. 16—41 Jan. 24( 3 10 8) ΠῚ x 

3. Claudius 41 Jan. 24—54 Oct. 13 (13 8 19) XIII VIII XXIX 

4. Nero 54 Oct. 13—68 June 9 (13 7 27) 

» I I I 

em } 68 June 9—69 July 1( 1 ὁ 22) 

5. Vespasian 69 July 1—79 June 23( 9 11 22) ΙΧ XI ΧΧΙ 

6. Titus 79 June 23—81 Sept.13( 2 2 21) 2? ju 

ἡ. Domitian 81 Sept. 13—96 Sept.18 (15 0 5) [163 |xvv 16 

8. Nerva 96 Sept. 18—98 Jan. 25( 1 4 7) 14 |1iv I 

9. Trajan 98 Jan. 25—117 Aug.g(19 615) |19 |xIx vi 19 
to. Hadrian 117 Aug. g—138Julyro(2o 11 1) [21 21 
11. Ant. Pius 138 July 10—161 Mar.7(22 8 25) [23 |xxmvi° 23 
12. M. Aurelius 161 Mar. 7—180Mar.17(19 © 10) [19 |xIx1 19 
13. Commodus 180 Mar. 17—193 Jan. 1(12 9 15) [13 13 


1 Of the interregnum between Nero and Vespasian, which lasted just a year, 
nothing is said, nor are the ephemeral rulers, Galba, Otho, or Vitellius, reckoned 
in the series of emperors ; but as they are mentioned under Nero 14 it is probable 
that that year is meant to extend as far as Vespasian’s accession, and I have 
reckoned accordingly: see also p. 191 n. 8. The Bodleian MS, however, marks 
a year 1—presumably Vespasian’s—opposite the notice of Galba’s death: and if 
Vespasian was looked upon as Galba’s legitimate successor, this arrangement may 
possibly be the original one. The notice of Vespasian’s accession comes (as 
in Schoene’s edition) at a later stage: in the MS it is marked—just as in Severus’ 
case, see p. 191 n. 2—as year 2. ᾿ 

? As the figures stand, if Titus is to have only two years, the commencement of 
a new year’s reckoning must fall after Sept. 13 : see also next note. 

* As a matter of fact Domitian reigned only fifteen years and five days; and as 
sixteen years (Ann. Abr. 2097-2112) are assigned him, the commencement of the new 
year reckoning ought strictly to fall between September 13 (see last note) and 18. 
But as Eusebius has made the fifteen years five days into fifteen years five months, 
he must have either antedated his accession or postdated his death. 

* Again, if Nerva is to have only one year, the new year reckoning must not 
commence after September 18, 

Ὁ L have corrected Jerome’s three months into six (m. 11 into m, v1) in accord- 
ance with the Armenian, which is nearer the facts (8 m. 25 d.). 
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Column 1 Col. 2 


A. Ὁ. A.D. φι M.D. 
14. Pertinax 193 Jan. 1—193 Mar. 28(0 2 27) 
15. Sept. Severus 193[Mar.28]'—211 Feb. 4 (17 10 7) 
16. Caracalla 211 Feb. 4—217 Apr.8 (6 
17. Macrinus 217 Apr. 8—218[Apr.16]*(i 
18. Elagabalus 218 Apr. 16*—222 Mar.11 (3 
1g. Alex. Severus 222 Mar. 11—235 Mar. 18 (13 
20. Maximin 235 Mar. 18—238[Mar.16 }° (2 

_21. Gordian 238[ Mar.16 ]°—244¢.Mar. 1(¢.5 
22. Philip 244 ¢ Mar. 1—249¢. Oct. 1(¢.5 
23. Decius 249 ¢. Oct, 1—251 summer‘(c.1 
24. Gallus 

Volusianus 
25 253 May—268 Mar. 4 (c.14 
26. Claudius 268 Mar.—270 Apr. (2 τ o) 
27. Aurelian 270 May—275 [Sept.]* (5 4 ©) 
28, Tacitus 275 Sept. 25—276 Apr. (c.0 7 0) 
29. Probus 276 Apr.—282 Oct. (c.6 6 0) 
30. Carus 

Carinus 282 Oct.—284[Sept.17] (c.1 11 0)" | 2 

Numerian 
31. Diocletian 284 Sept. 17—305 Mar. (c.20 6 0) | 20 


HNAWWE HAD 


251 summer—253 May (c. 1 


? IT reckon Severus from the date of the death of Pertinax, whose representative 
he claimed to be. 

3 The Armenian gives Pertinax one year and Severus eighteen, thus getting a 
year out of accord with Jerome, who (no doubt rightly) gives eighteen to the two 
together—Pertinax still has one, but Severus begins with year 2. 

3 The cypher for the regnal years (and the number of years of Abraham), which has 
been strictly correct hitherto on the assumption of a new year’s day about Sept. 15, 
is wrong for the first time with Caracalla: seven should be six. See below, note 6. 

* I reckon Macrinus’ reign not down to his death, but to the proclamation of 
his successor : see next note. 

5 Asin the last case I reckon Maximin only down to the proclamation of the 
Gordians, who were at once recognized in Rome. 

* As with Caracalla, so with Philip, the Chronicle gives one year too many : 
seven for six. Except with a new year day between March and October not even 
six could be reached. 

7 The reign of Decius is too short by just as much as that of Gallus and Volusianus 
is too long. Perhaps Eusebius dated the death of the Decii six months too early. 

8 The interregnum between Aurelian, who died in January, and Tacitus, who 
consented to reign in September, seems to be reckoned to the former : cf. p. 1g0n. 1. 

® The sixth new year day appears to belong properly to Aurelian rather than to 
Tacitus ; and Aurelian actually has six years (and Tacitus none) in the Armenian : 
See next note. 

© Probus ought strictly to have seven years (with the Armenian) rather than six 
(with Jerome). But we have seen that both Caracalla and Philip (notes 3 and 6 
above) have a year too many, and it is safest therefore to suppose that Eusebius is 
getting back towards a correct calculation by giving Probus a year too few. 

4 As for Macrinus and Maximin, so here the reign is probably held to end 
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On a comparison of the actual chronology in columns 1 and 2 
of this list with Eusebius’ representation of it in columns 3 and 4, 
two points at once arrest attention. (1) The number of years 
of Abraham allotted to each reign (col. 4) shows itself to be in 
absolute accord with the facts (col. 2) from Tiberius to Septimius 
Severus inclusive; in the third century, on the other hand, the 
agreement is marred by three mistakes—the addition of a year 
each to Caracalla and Philip, and the loss of a year to Probus. 
(2) Similarly, the duration expressly assigned to each reign 
(col. 3) attains almost minute exactness (compare col. 1) from 
Gaius down to M. Aurelius'; conversely again for the later 
reigns years only as a rule are assigned, or if months as well as 
years, the months are generally wrong. 

No doubt the third century with the multiplication of ephe- 
meral emperors offered a chronographer more chances of going 
wrong than the first or second ; yet even taking that into account, 
the contrast is marked enough to suggest a possibility which 
there has so far been no occasion to consider, but which must be 
borne in mind at every stage of the criticism of literature such 
as this—the possibility, namely, that sources different in origin 
and value lie behind different parts of the Chronicle. It may, 
indeed, be assumed that for events and dates that belonged to 
his own times Eusebius was his own authority; it may be 
assumed too that a scholar of his prodigious erudition must have 
amassed from his own reading many items of information for 
every period and generation, ancient or modern; but it has yet 
to be asked what predecessors he had had in the series of 
Christian chroniclers, and whether, and to what extent, he 
borrowed his material or his system from them. 

3. Eusebius and the Christian chroniclers before him. 

(i) Of unknown date is the chronographer Bruttius, quoted 
once by Eusebius (Chronicle, Domitian 16), and three times by 
the sixth-century chronographer, Malalas. There is nothing to 
show that either quotes him first-hand, and it is probable that 
Julius Africanus (see No. vi) was the intermediary through 


with the new emperor’s claim to the throne, September, a. Ὁ. 284, not with his 
predecessor’s death : Carinus was reigning in the West till March, a. p. 285. 

+ The apparent exception in Domitian’s case admits of easy explanation: see 
Ρ. 190 n. 3. 
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whom both Eusebius and Malalas derived their notices. If so, 
Bruttius must have written between the times of Domitian and 
of Africanus, somewhere in the second century; and this seems 
to be just the time when the family of the Bruttii was at the 
height of its importance in Rome. A comparison of the parallel 
passage in the History (iii 18) seems to prove that Eusebius 
reckoned Bruttius for a heathen; but Lightfoot (.5. Clement, i 48) 
gives reasons for thinking him really a Christian. If Eusebius 
was mistaken in a point of such capital importance, it would be 
certain (what is in any case probable) that Bruttius was not one 
of his direct authorities. 

(ii) The Exegetica of Julius Cassianus are quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. i 21 101) as fixing the date of Moses. 
Eusebius in his History (vi 13 § 7) has noted Clement’s reference; 
but as he appears to know nothing else whatever about Cassianus, 
he cannot have used him as one of his authorities in the Chronicle. 

(iii) Judas,a Jewish Christian (as would appear from his name), 
published a system of chronology which brought the close of 
Daniel’s seventy weeks to the tenth year of Severus, A.D. 202. 
Eusebius, to whom indeed we owe this information (7. £. vi 7), 
had apparently had the work in his hands; but we should gather 
from his brief description that the author was one of that class 
of apocalyptic writers whom he held in special detestation, and 
it is therefore improbable that he would have drawn much on it, 
even if what Judas published was a chronicle in our sense at all, 
a supposition which is more than doubtful. 

(iv) The existence of a chronographer of the tenth year of 
Antoninus Pius (A. D. 147-148) has been assumed in explanation 
of the curious coincidence that both Clement of Alexandria 
(once) and Epiphanius (once) employ this year as a term in 
chronological calculations. The latter interrupts his series of 
bishops of Jerusalem, after the twentieth bishop Julianus, with 
the note, ‘all these down to the tenth year of A. Pius,’ Haer. 
Ixvi1. The former tells us that ‘Josephus reckons from Moses 
to David 585 years, from David to the second year of Vespasian 
1179 years, and from that to the tenth of Antoninus seventy-two 
years, Strom. i 21 147; and as the mention of this last date 
cannot come either from Josephus, who wrote half a century 
before it, or from Clement himself, who wrote half a century 
VOL. I. Oo 
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after it, it is a reasonable supposition that it is borrowed from 
some other intermediate writer, who will also have been the 
source of Epiphanius. This lost writer is conjectured by 
Schlatter ', following von Gutschmid, to be identical with the 
Judas mentioned above ; but something more than mere con- 
jecture is wanted before we can accuse Eusebius of mistaking 
the tenth year of Severus for the tenth of A. Pius. With better 
judgement, Harnack suggests Cassianus. In neither of these 
cases can Eusebius have been acquainted with the lost chrono- 
graphy ; if Cassianus was the author, we have seen that Eusebius 
knew nothing of him; if Judas, we must conclude that Eusebius 
knew next to nothing of a book which ex hypothesi he dated 
fifty years too late. 

(v) Hippolytus, the last great Greek writer of the Roman 
Church, was a prolific contributor to the studies that border 
on chronology. His Paschal cycle was published in the first 
year of Alexander Severus, A.D. 222; his Chronicle, in the 
thirteenth year of the same emperor, A.D. 234. But the Latin 
translations of this Chronicle of Hippolytus (for the book is lost in 
the original Greek) show that it was rather a collection of materials 
for chronology than a chronicle like that of Eusebius. The only 
materials given for the centuries after Christ were lists of emperors 
and of popes with length of tenure, imperatores Romanorum 
ab Augusto et quis quot annis imperauit, nomina episcoporum 
Romae et quis quot annis praefuit. The list of emperors is 
extant”, and it presents no points of contact whatever with 
Eusebius. At best then he can have been but slightly indebted 
to Hippolytus ὃ. 

(vi) What was much more likely to serve Eusebius in the way 
of a source lay near his hand in the shape of the last Chronicle 
of this list, that of Julius Africanus of Nicopolis (Emmaus) in 
Palestine. Africanus is a personage of more than ordinary 
interest, for he combined the widest Christian culture and 
scholarship with an active participation in civil life. In the one 
capacity he headed the embassy of his fellow-citizens which 

1 Texte und Untersuchungen, X11 i p. 28 ff. 

* Chronica Minora, ed. Mommsen, I i 137, 138 (in Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica). 

* I might perhaps have spoken more strongly, but I prefer to leave open at this 
point all questions relating to the episcopal lists. 
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obtained a new foundation for their town; in the other, he 
demonstrated the impossibility of identifying the darkness of 
the Crucifixion with an eclipse, and disproved the Hebrew 
authorship of the story of Susanna against an opponent as 
redoubtable as Origen. It is certain then that his Chronicle 
(published in the fourth year of Elagabalus, A.D. 2211) represented 
the highest attainable standard of the day ; it is certain also that 
Eusebius was familiar with it, for he not only mentions it in the 
History (vi 31), but alludes to Africanus in the Chronicle as ‘the 
chronographer*.’ To what extent Eusebius may have borrowed 
from him, it is less easy to say. If Africanus was, as Photius says, 
very brief for the Christian period, the debt to him in the way of 
material cannot have been large ; how far it may have included 
the episcopal lists will appear in the sequel. On the other hand, 
the debt in the way of method and system may easily have been 
larger, for these are not matters affected by brevity or prolixity. 
And it is natural to believe that the accuracy of arrangement 
from Tiberius to Septimius Severus which we have noted in 
Eusebius’ Chronicle derives directly from a chronographer of the 
early third century: from whom then so likely as from Africanus? 

The broad results then of this inquiry into the relation of 
Eusebius to the older chronographers are, firstly, that no direct 
contact can be shown to exist, and none probably did exist, 
between him and the chronographers of the second century; 
secondly, that, as for those of the third century, he did borrow 
some part of the framework of his chronological system from 
Africanus, while with regard to the episcopal lists his relation 
to Africanus (and Hippolytus) will call for examination at a later 
point; thirdly, that for the rest of his material no general 
dependence on any of his predecessors can be established or even 
made probable. For the bulk of his notices of persons and 


events Eusebius appears to have been indebted to nothing beyond 
his own reading. 


These preliminary inquiries have dealt in turn with the text 


1 Photius however (cod. 34) speaks of it as cataloguing events only down to 
Macrinus (A.D, 217), ἐπιτροχάδην δὲ διαλαμβάνει καὶ τὰ ἀπὸ Χριστοῦ μεχρὶ τῆς Maxpivov 
τοῦ Ῥωμαίων βασιλέως βασιλείας. 

2 Iulio Africano scriptore temporum (Jerome), Ἰουλίου ᾿Αφρικανοῦ τοῦ τὰ χρονικὰ 
συγγραψαμένου (Chron. Pasch., doubtless from Eus.). 
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of Eusebius’ Chronicle, with its chronological method, and with 
its relation to older chronographers. It has been shown, first, 
that the true text is to be looked for primarily in Jerome’s 
version : secondly, that the year of the three systems, Abrahamic 
Olympiad and Imperial, of which the chronological framework 
consists, is probably identical and is reckoned from the early 
autumn, and that each emperor commences his first year in the 
autumn following his accession: thirdly, that of this framework 
at least the imperial years down to the beginning of the third 
century may probably have been derived from the chronographer 
Julius Africanus. The results of these inquiries form the 
necessary equipment for the task of investigating and weighing 
the evidence of Eusebius on the main subject of this paper. It 
only remains to conclude this prefatory matter with a brief 
estimate of the value which Eusebius himself attached to his lists 
of the episcopal successions in the great sees. 

As is well known, Eusebius gives both in the Chronicle and in 
the History complete lists of the succession of bishops in the four 
churches of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, from 
the apostles’ days down to his own. Their supreme importance 
in his eyes appears to be proved, as to the Chronicle, from the fact 
that the entries about these successions outnumber all the other 
Christian notices put together, and as to the History from the 
opening words, where the ‘successions from the holy apostles’ 
stand first among the objects which the author declares that 
he has set himself to record. Yet Harnack—desirous, as may be 
gathered from his language, that one whom he admires so greatly 
should not be allowed to pass as a ‘catholic’ thinker in the 
sense of Irenaeus and Tertullian—has asserted (p. 64) that 
the real reason why Eusebius used imperial rather than episcopal 
chronology for his framework was that the ‘successions from the 
holy apostles’ were for him the lines not only of bishops but of 
teachers, and that as he did not possess a complete ‘chronology 
of the latter he determined to make only a subordinate use of 
the chronology of the former. 

Now, in the first place, common sense suggests that Eusebius 
could not, even if he had desired to do so, have used the 
‘ episcopal successions’ as his principal framework of chronology, 
for the sufficient ground that these were not one but four in 
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number, and who would date every event by synchronisms with 
four different persons? In this lies the simple explanation of 
the use of the imperial chronology—not in any doubt as to the 
meaning of ‘ the successions from the apostles.’ In the second 
place, it is indeed true that Eusebius occasionally uses the phrase 
διαδοχή, ἣ τῶν ἀποστόλων διαδοχή, in a wide sense, in which the 
‘succession’ or ‘succession from the apostles’ applies to the 
faithful generally (H. £. vi 9, vii 19, and perhaps viii praef.) 
as the embodied tradition of the Christian life and creed from 
the apostles’ time onward: this is the natural language of 
emphasis on the continuity of the Church as a whole, and in no 
way excludes a special and unique sense in which the ‘ succession’ 
from the apostles is preserved and represented in the ‘suc- 
cessions’ of the bishops of the various churches. But it is untrue 
that a ‘succession of teachers’ is even remotely suggested as 
a rival to the ‘succession of bishops’: in the solitary passage 
which could seem to give any colour to this view (H. Z. v 11), 
the ‘apostolic succession’ cannot be that of ‘ teachers’ only, since 
it is hereditary from ‘father to son.’ And it is untrue also, as far 
as I can see, that διαδοχαί in the plural, the definite ‘lines of 
succession,’ is ever used of anything but the episcopal successions. 
At least the opening words of the History, already referred to, 
are patient of only one meaning: ‘the successions of the apostles 
with the chronology of the period since Christ, the chief events 
of ecclesiastical history, the leading men in the most illustrious 
churches, those who came forward to represent our religion 
whether by word of mouth or in writings; the heretics; the 
Jews and their calamities; the persecutions and the martyrs.’ 
Eusebius here sums up the subject-matter of his history under 
four heads: the life of the Church in itself, and its external 
relations with heretics, with the Jews, and with the State; the 
first and most important head being subdivided into four again: 
episcopal successions, leading facts, leading men, apologists. 
No other interpretation explains the connexion of the ‘suc- 
cessions’ with the chronology, for it is the bishops of the great 
sees alone (apart from the emperors) whose dates are continuously. 
recorded ‘since Christ’; while Harnack’s interpretation makes 
the fourth sub-division meaningless, for to him the ‘teachers’ or 
‘ambassadors’ of the Christian religion, ὅσοι κατὰ γενεὰν ἑκάστην 
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ἀγράφως ἣ καὶ διὰ συγγραμμάτων τὸν θεῖον ἐπρέσβευσαν λόγον, are 
integral constituents of the ‘lines of succession, and not a 
separate class at all. 

Just then as Eusebius crowded his Chronicle with the episcopal 
successions, so too he placed them in the very forefront of his 
History ; the one process interprets and confirms the other. 
Nor was the place thus allotted to them disproportionate to his 
underlying thought. To him, as to Irenaeus ?, the successions of 
bishops in the apostolic sees were the most tangible and trust- 
worthy proof of the continuity of the Church of the apostles with 
the Church of later days. We shall but be carrying out his own 
leading ideas if we proceed to test with some minuteness the 
accuracy and historical value of the lists he has thus compiled. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON HARNACK AND EUSEBIUS. 


With the principle laid down above as to the independence of 
Eusebius for most of his subject-matter Harnack agrees (p. 45): ‘The 
great majority of these [dates] postulate no chronographical tradition, 
but are the outcome of Eusebius’ own study’ of original documents. 
He finds, indeed, three apparent exceptions in the three pairs of 
references to Valentinus, to Justin, and to Clement of Alexandria ; 
for since Eusebius cannot be supposed to have had two views himself 
about the date of the same personage, it would be natural to suppose 
that the alternative date is repeated from some older chronicle. But, 
as he then points out (p. 53), all the double dates recur in the History, 
and a comparison of the details shows that Eusebius had good reason 
for the duplication in each case. The whole matter indeed is far 
simpler than Harnack’s rather laboured treatment of it would suggest : 
he is haunted by the chimera of a distinction between dated and 
undated notices, and the consequent belief that in every dated notice 
Eusebius had some reason, good or bad, for selecting the particular 


1 What is to be said of the argument (p. 66 n. 1) that ‘ Heinrici rightly refers to 
Eusebius’ quotation (H. E. iii 10) of the phrase ἡ τῶν προφητῶν ἀκριβὴς διαδοχή from 
Josephus : Eusebius was able to repeat it without remark because he knew of 
other [Christian] successions than the single one of bishops’? The words occur in 
the middle of Josephus’ enumeration of the canonical books. Does either Harnack 
or Heinrici gravely suppose that if Irenaeus or any other ‘ catholic’ theologian had 
desired to quote this list of the Old Testament writings, he would have felt bound 
to subjoin the caution that Josephus used the word ‘succession’ in a loose and 
inadequate sense ? 

2 It need hardly be added that Eusebius looked at the matter rather from a 
historical, Irenaeus rather from a doctrinal, point of view. 
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year. (1) Of Valentinus it is said under A. Pius 3—exactly in the 
middle of the episcopate of Hyginus—that he ‘came to Rome under 
Hyginus,’ and under A. Pius 6—after the accession of bishop Pius— 
that he ‘is famous and remains till Anicetus.’ These are simply the 
two limbs of a single sentence of Irenaeus, quoted as a whole in the 
History (iv 11: ‘Valentinus came to Rome under Hyginus, flourished 
under Pius, and remained till Anicetus’), but resolved into its component 
chronological parts in the Chronicle. (2) In the case of Justin, the first 
notice under A. Pius 4 relates to his Apology, the second under 
A. Pius 17 to his martyrdom: the dates are no doubt wrong, but 
they refer to different events which are naturally enough distinguished 
from one another. (3) In the case of Clement, the earlier notice under 
Severus 2 marks his connexion with Pantaenus his predecessor and 
teacher, the later under Severus 12 his connexion with Alexander his 
friend and contemporary. When once it is realized that Eusebius, like 
other chronographers, often had to assign to some definite year or other 
things which, like the /loruit of a writer, belong rather to a period than 
a year, and sometimes, even for things which did belong to particular 
years, had to invent the exact date if he was unable to discover it, there 
can be no difficulty in admitting that all these pairs of synchronisms 
could have been constructed by him on his own account. 

On this question, the authority Eusebius attributed to his own dates 
as given in the Chronicle can be tested in a very instructive way by 
a comparison with the History: it is one of the special merits of 
Harnack’s book that it brings into such strong relief the need for 
combined treatment of the two works. Speaking generally, then, 
Eusebius will be found to repeat in the History the exact dating of 
the Chronicle when, and only when, it was more than guess-work: for 
the remainder he employs vaguer synchronisms with the persons or 
events last mentioned, or with the emperor whose reign he is narrating. 

Here, again, Harnack has discovered a rule which, though not without 
some foundation in fact, is far from having the universal validity he seeks 
to establish for it. According to him the entire chronology of the 
History is ranged round the emperors, and he shows himself as anxious 
here to magnify Eusebius’ interest in the imperial succession as he is 
elsewhere to minimize his interest in the episcopal succession. No one, 
indeed, would deny that the succession of the emperors is the ‘ back- 
bone,’ as Bishop Lightfoot calls it, of the chronology in the History : in 
a history, where rough synchronisms are what is wanted (as opposed 
to a chronicle), some such arrangement was inevitable, and the only 
alternative to a continuous use of the emperors would have been 
a continuous use of the popes. It is true that distinct traces of the 
latter use are found in the West long before Eusebius’ time (see an 
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excellent catena in Harnack, pp. 164-171): it is true also that the Acts 
of the martyrs by their emphatic assertion of the ‘reign of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ bear witness to a reluctance on the part of their authors 
to reckon simply according to the years of the persecuting world-power : 
but after all even the Acts do mention at the same time the imperial 
reigns, and it surely would have been much more surprising to find in an 
eastern writer of Eusebius’ day, whatever his views, a system of papal 
than one of imperial chronology. Thus Eusebius’ use of the emperors 
is perfectly natural as far as it goes: it must, however, be pointed out 
that, in spite of Harnack, it is not consistent or thoroughgoing. The 
division of the History into books is independent of the secular 
chronology: Book v, for instance, cuts right across the reign of 
M. Aurelius, for its first chapters deal with events belonging to his 
seventeenth year. If the vague date for a bishop or writer is generally 
measured by an emperor’s reign, it is at least occasionally measured by 
his contemporaries. Sometimes, indeed, it may be doubted whether 
κατὰ τοῦτον, ‘in his time,’ refers to an emperor mentioned some time 
before or to a Christian contemporary just mentioned: but in other 
cases where the plural is used (καθ᾽ οὖς, ἐπὶ τῶνδε, or the like) of a time 
when the imperial power was held by a single ruler, the reference to 
Christian contemporaries is undeniable. Yet even here Harnack sticks 
to his thesis and would supply χρόνους, χρόνων, ‘in these times,’ i.e. ‘in the 
times of this emperor’: but ‘this explanation is impossible’ (Lightfoot, 
S. Clement, i 165). In fact the illustrious Berlin professor is greater 
as a historian than as a scholar: he consistently makes ἐν τούτῳ mean 
‘under this emperor,’ and ἐπὶ τούτοις ‘at this time’ (pp. 14, 15), and 
bases important conclusions on these mistranslations ; and, worst of all, 
he turns (p. 220) Philip of Side’s definition of Emmaus as the village 
‘where Cleopas and his companion{s] were going’ (‘Eppaois τῆς κώμης 
τῆς ἐν Παλαιστίνῃ ἐν ἧ οἱ περὶ Κλεόπαν ἐπορεύοντο, cf. Luc. xxiv 13) into 
the historical statement that ‘the descendants of Cleopas had removed 
to Emmaus’! 


C. H. TURNER. 


[70 be continued.) 


THE NAZIRITE. 


IT is sometimes of service merely to re-open questions; to 
examine and criticize a prevalent theory without at the same 
time replacing it by another theory. This is what I propose 
to do in the present paper with regard to the institution of 
Naziriteship. 

Nazirites are known alike to the earliest and latest periods 
of the history of the Hebrews in Palestine. The stories of the 
Nazirite Samson, now incorporated in the Book of Judges, are 
among our earliest sources, and belong perhaps to the tenth 
century B.C.,and certainly to some period before Amos. Josephus 
in the first century A.D. still refers to Nazirites as familiar features 
in the society of his own time. During the millennium that elapsed 
between the earlier and the later of these two dates, did the 
institution remain unchanged? If it changed, can the changes 
be traced ? 

Where the data are so few as they happen to be in the present 
case, it is tempting to make the most of them, and to infer that 
what was true of the Nazirite at any period was true at every 
other; or again, to press into the service references which we are 
not really justified in interpreting of Nazirites at all. 

On the other hand, it is antecedently probable that a thousand 
years, and even five hundred, saw changes, and possibly very radical 
changes. I shall make no apology, therefore, for attempting to 
discover differences rather than harmonies between the various 
descriptions of and references to Nazirites which we possess. The 
present discussion is intended to be purely tentative. 

The fullest account of the Nazirite is contained in the Law 
of Numbers vi. It will be convenient to examine other accounts 
and references from the standpoint of this law, to see how far 
they pre-suppose or exclude any or all of the regulations therein 
contained. It is not very necessary to determine for this purpose 
the date of the law in question. It will be sufficient therefore to 
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say here that it forms part of the Priestly Code, that term being 
used in its widest sense as including the secondary as well as the 

primary elements in the priestly part of the Pentateuch. The 

date of the literary origin of the law falls somewhere about or 

after 500 B.C. 

(i) The vow.—Naziriteship according to the law in Numbers vi 
is the result of a vow on the part of the person who becomes 
a Nazirite'. On the other hand, there is no evidence that either 
Samson or Samuel or the Nazirites mentioned in Am. ii 11 ff. ever 
took a vow; though Samuel is the subject of a vow taken by his 
mother (1 Sam.ii1). Likea prophet (Jer.i 5), the Nazirite of early 
times might be sanctified from the womb (Judg. xiii 5). 

(ii) The term.—This brings us at once to an obvious difference 
which has always been recognized, though not perhaps sufficiently 
explained. The law is concerned with a terminable vow ; Samuel 
and Samson are Nazirites for life. Were these two forms of 
Naziriteship—the permanent and the temporary—equally ancient? 
If not, which was the more ancient? And was the younger a 
mere development from the elder? Did permanent and termin- 
able Naziriteship always, did they ever, co-exist? In the present 
section I will simply state and examine the direct evidence. 
Indirectly the treatment of the hair (see next section) bears on 
the question. 

a. There is no direct evidence of the existence of temporary 
Nazirites before the Exile. Samson was a Nazirite for life 
(Judg. xiii 5, 7); Samuel was to remain unshorn all his days 
(1 Sam. i 11). In both the foregoing cases the Nazirite was 
intended to be such from birth to death. The remaining early 
reference to Nazirites is in Am. ii 11 ff —‘I raised up of your sons 
for prophets, and of your young men for Nazirites.... But ye 
gave the Nazirites wine to drink: and commanded the prophets, 
saying, Prophesy not.’ Here the Nazirites are mentioned as 
a parallel class to the prophets; like the prophets, they owe 
their position to JAHWE, not to any vow they have taken upon 
themselves; and there is as little reason for supposing that their 
calling was temporary as there would be for thinking that the 
prophetic calling was such. 


1 See also Nazir—the tract of the Mishna which deals with Nazirites—passim, 
and, though the term Nazirite is not actually used, Acts xxi 23 ff., Jos. B. J. ii 15. 1. 
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ὦ. Post-exilic references to Nazirites chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, are to temporary Nazirites. The Nazirites mentioned 
in 1 Mac. iii 49 ff. ‘had accomplished their days’; and Josephus 
(Ant. xix 6.1) refers to a large number of temporary Nazirites 
(Natipatwy .. μάλα συχνούς). There is another passage in Josephus 
(B. F. ii 15. 1), which, though it does not mention them by name, 
almost certainly refers to Nazirites, and this also illustrates the 
frequency of temporary Nazirites in the first century A.D. 
Speaking of Bernice’s presence in Jerusalem in order to fulfil 
a vow, Josephus goes on to say that it was customary with people 
overtaken by illness or otherwise in distress to make a vow, and, 
for thirty days before discharging it, to abstain from wine and 
from shaving the hair’. The four men also for whom Paul was 
at charges that they might shave their heads (Acts xxi 23 ff.) 
seem to have been Nazirites. It appears to have been a common 
act of benevolence or generosity to defray the cost of the offerings 
required of persons bound by a vow of Naziriteship*. Finally, 
from the tractate Vazir also it appears that temporary Nazirite- 
ship was common in later Jewish history ; and that the vow, very 
generally taken for thirty days, was lightly made, frequently 
almost assuming the character of a bet (cf. Nazir v 6 ff.). 

ce. Certain and direct evidence of life-long Nazirites at this later 
period is, I think, lacking. The case of John the Baptist is often 
cited (so recently ¢.g. by Plummer on Lk. i 15). But the absence 
of any allusion to the most characteristic mark of the Nazirite, 
viz. the growth of the hair, renders the instance very precarious. 
Hegesippus’ description (in Eusebius . Z. ii 23. 4-6) of ‘ James 


1 ᾿Ἐπεδήμει δὲ [Bepvixn] ἐν τοῖς Ἱεροσολύμοις εὐχὴν ἐκτελοῦσα τῷ Θεῷ. τοὺς γὰρ 
νόσῳ καταπονουμένους, ἤ τισιν ἄλλαις ἀνάγκαις, ἔθος εὔχεσθαι πρὸ τριάκοντα ἡμερῶν. 
ἧς ἀποδώσειν μέλλοιεν θυσίας οἴνου τε ἀφέξεσθαι καὶ ξυρήσεσθαι τὰς κόμας. The absten- 
tion from shaving during the thirty days is an implication, not, if the text be correct, 
a direct statement of the passage. 

® Cf. Nasir, ii 5 ff., ‘(If any one says), I will be a Nazirite and will bind myself to 
shave a Nazirite, and his comrade hear and say, I also I will be a Nazirite and bind 
myself to shave a Nazirite ; then if they are wise they will shave one anoiher, and if 
not, they will shave other Nazirites WON) WIN Yow) ΤΣ) 
DAR OVD IN) ONT VT OX MH25).”? On this Bartenora 
comments—The meaning is, he enters on Naziriteship himself and undertakes to 
furnish the offerings for another Nazirite. Similarly Maimonides. So when Josephus 
records (Ant, xix 6. 1) that Agrippa ordered many Nazirites to be shaved, we are 


no doubt to understand that the king defrayed the cost of the requisite offerings 
(note the context of the passage). 
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the brother of the Lord’ comes much nearer. But the truth is, 
the descriptions of John the Baptist in the Gospels (Mt. iii 4= 
Mk. i 6=Lk.i 15; Mt.xi18=Lk. vii 33), and of James in Eusebius 
are descriptions of permanent ascetics (cf. especially Mt. xi 18 = 
Lk. vii 33 for John); and their practice in so far as it resembles 
that of the Nazirite is but part of their ascetic life. We have no 
ground for thinking that the permanent Nazirites of early Israel 
were ascetics; Samson must strike us as very much the reverse. 
The best evidence for permanent Nazirites in later Judaism is 
Nazir. But are the regulations for the life-long Nazirite there given 
called forth by the actualities of life or the speculative legalism 
of the Rabbis? This is too large a question to discuss here. 

To sum up: permanent Nazirites were a familiar feature in 
early Hebrew society; a case needs to be made out for the 
existence of temporary Nazirites before the Exile, though the 
paucity of our evidence does not justify us in using the argu- 
mentum e silentio to deny their existence: after the Exile down 
to the Fall of Jerusalem, temporary Nazirites were numerous, 
permanent Nazirites probably rare, if known at all, in actual life. 

(iii) The treatment of the Nazirite’s hair.—The growth of the 
hair is common to both forms of Naziriteship; it plays a con- 
spicuous part in the Samson stories ; it is the subject of one of 
the regulations in the law. It was so characteristic a feature 
of the Nazirite that, at least as early as the sixth century B.C., 
Nazirite was used metaphorically of an unclipped vine (Lev. xxv 
5,11). It would almost appear from Judg. xvi 17 that it was at 
one time the only essential characteristic of the Nazirite. The 
growth of the hair is the most certainly permanent feature of 
the Nazirite from the earliest to the latest times. And yet even 
here a most significant difference emerges. The hair of a tem- 
porary Nazirite becomes at the close of the period of the vow 
a hair offering (Num. vi 18); but this is precisely what the hair 
of the life-long Nazirite never was and never could be. Is the 
treatment of the hair in the former case, then, a mere modification 
of the treatment in the latter? Is it not at least equally probable 
that it has an independent origin, and that the striking difference in 
the end and purpose of the two treatments is to be thus explained? 

Neither treatment should be explained as to its origin by 
peculiarly Hebrew ideas; for both treatments are wide-spread 
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and originate in very primitive doctrine'; viz. that the hair, 
whether remaining on the body or cut off, is, so to speak, part 
of the man’s personality ; hence, (1) if it is considered important 
to preserve a man’s personality intact, his strength undiminished, 
he is never shorn at all; (2) shorn hair must be preserved from 
improper uses, especially from falling into the hands of one’s 
foes, for power over the hair would give them power also over the 
man ; (3) for the same reason shorn hair is a most suitable sacrifice ; 
it is the offering of a part of one’s self. The treatment of the hair 
of the permanent Nazirite must be explained by (1); that of the 
temporary Nazirite by (3) rather than by (2), for the fact that 
the hair is burnt in the altar fire points to its sacrificial character. 
There are other instances of what may reasonably be explained 
as survivals of hair-offerings among the Hebrews: such are the 
shaving of the head for the dead (e.g. Deut. xiv 1; see Driver’s 
note on the passage) and, possibly, Absalom’s annual cutting of 
his hair (2 Sam. xiv 26). In any case the growth of the hair is not 
so peculiar to the two forms of Nazirites that we need on this 
account to explain the treatment of the hair by the temporary 
Nazirite as a mere modification of its treatment by the permanent 
Nazirite. The converse supposition is very unlikely ; if the hair 
was first suffered to grow in order that it might furnish an offering, 
it is exceedingly improbable that the practice was so modified 
that the offering became an impossibility. 

(iv) Avoidance of pollution by a dead body.—Dead bodies were 
in general a cause of pollution (Num. xix); the special regulation 
laid down in the law for a Nazirite who became thus polluted is 
quite intelligible as a regulation for persons under a temporary vow. 
Pollution of this kind may befall any one quite accidentally ; if the 
vow is temporary and has been accidentally interrupted, it can be 
recommenced as the law provides (Num. vi 9-12). This is impos- 
sible if Naziriteship was in the first instance intended to be life-long. 
Could such regulations have been framed for a large class of life- 
long devotees such as the Nazirites appear to have been (see above, 

1 Cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, i 193-207; Tylor, Primitive Culture*, ii 401 ; Robert- 
son Smith, Religion of Semites*, pp. 323-333; Goldziher, Muhammedanische 


Studien, i 247-251 ; Vendidad, Fargard xvii, with Darmesteter’s introductory note, 
5. B. E. iv p. 185 ff. 


3 Cf. the treatment of hair by the Arabs at the close of a vow, Wellhausen, Reste, 
p. 118. 
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sect. ii a)? The only other instance of any one being forbidden to 
incur pollution by the dead under any circumstances is that of an 
individual—the high priest (Lev. xxi το δ). But we may go 
further: the very purpose and character of Samson’s life is incon- 
sistent with avoidance of pollution by the dead: cf. particularly 
Judg. xv 8, 16. Samuel, too, must have suffered pollution when 
he ‘hewed Agag in pieces’ (1 Sam. xv 33). The difficulty was 
already perceived and, in their own way, met by the early Rabbis: 
Samson, so they inferred, belonged to an entirely different order of 
Nazirites, subject to entirely different regulations from those laid 
down in the law. ‘What is the difference between a perpetual 
Nazirite (i.e. one who has taken the vow according to the law for 
life) and a Nazirite of the Samson type? A perpetual Nazirite, 
when his hair becomes heavy, may lighten it (by cutting it) with 
a razor, and must then present the three (sacrificial) animals (Num. 
vi 14); and if he becomes (accidentally) defiled (by contact with the 
dead) he must bring the offering (required in the case) of (such) 
defilement (Numb. vi 9-12). A Nazirite of the Samson type must 
never cut his hair when it grows heavy; on the other hand, if he 
becomes polluted by the dead he does not bring the offering 
(required by the law in the case) of (such) defilement 1) Wazir i 2. 
Permission to cut the hair of the perpetual Nazirite seems based 
on the practice of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv 26), who was held to have 
been a perpetual Nazirite*. It is then no mere argumentum δ 
silentio that enables us to assert that at least one regulation of 
the law did not apply to the perpetual Nazirite of early times. 

(v) Abstinence from all products of the vine and from all 
intoxicants—Was this a permanent element in Naziriteship? 
Much depends on the amount of prejudice we feel justified in 
carrying with us from the law (Num. vi 4) to our consideration 
of the earlier passages. In view of the conclusion reached in the 
preceding section, we may well consider them without such 
prejudice. Taking them seriatim we notice— 

a. The case of Samuel. The story of Samuel’s birth (1 Sam. i) 
is drawn from a source probably belonging to the eighth century 
B.c. If we might follow the LXX in 1 Sam. i 11, the 


? See Bartenora and Maimonides on Nazir i 2 in Surenhusius, Mishna. 
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enforcement on Nazirites of abstinence from intoxicants would 
be clearly established for that period. For in the LXX 
Hannah’s vow with regard to Samuel includes the clause, absent 
from the Hebrew, καὶ οἶνον καὶ μέθυσμα ov πίεται. But the LXX 
is ‘probably an amplification of the Hebrew text, by means of 
elements borrowed from Num. iii 9, xviii 6, vi 3 designed with 
the view of representing Samuel’s dedication as more complete ’?. 
This then leaves us without conclusive evidence either one way 
or the other. Samuel used to be present on festal occasions 
when it can scarcely be doubted that wine was drunk, and we 
are never told that he himself abstained; see 1 Sam. ix 11 ff. 
(from one of the earliest sources incorporated in the book of 
Samuel, belonging to the tenth or ninth century B.c.), 1 Sam. 
xi 14 ff., xvi 2 ff. 

ὦ. Samson. It is difficult to think of Samson sitting as 
a teetotaler at the feasts or drinking-bouts (nnwn) that he gave. 
Had the writer had this in mind we should have expected him 
to dwell on Samson’s singularity, rather than on his following the 
common practice of bridegrooms in his day (Judg. xiv 10). 

Against the fact that the stories of Samson do not leave upon 
us the impression of one who was a total abstainer, we have 
to set the fact that his mother is bidden to abstain from all 
intoxicants, all products of the vine, all unclean eatables 
(Judg. xiii 4, 7, 14). The inference commonly made that the 
writer thought of the son as permanently subject to the same 
restrictions, though not necessary, is certainly neither unreason- 
able nor improbable. But what was the date of the writer in 
question? This cannot be discussed here; it must suffice to refer 
to Béhme’s discussion*, in which he argues for the presence of 
glosses in the story of Samson’s birth (Judg. xiii), or to Budde’s 
commentary (pp. 90 ff.) where the position is maintained that that 
story, itself composite, is later in origin than the other stories 
about Samson. It is worth observing that the other stories 
presuppose that part of the angel’s message (xiii 4 f.) which refers 
to the growth of Samson’s hair (Judg. xvi 17), but show no 
knowledge of any of the other restrictions. 
c. The Nazirite contemporaries of Amos.—The passage in 


1 Driver, Hebrew Text of Samuel, pp. τὸ f. 
2 Zeitschr. fur die A. T. Wissenschaft, 1885, pp. 261 ff. 
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Amos ii 11 ff. gains additional point if we assume that Nazirites 
at the time were compelled to abstain from wine: but it does not 
necessarily presuppose such a regulation. There is a passage in 
Isaiah (xxviii 7) worth citing in this connexion—‘ the priest and 
the prophet have erred through strong drink, they are swallowed 
up of wine, they are gone astray through strong drink: they err 
in vision, they stumble in judgment.’ In the light of this we could 
explain the passages in Amos as meaning simply—you stopped 
the activity of the Nazirites by making them intoxicated, and the 
message of the prophets by forbidding them to speak. Still this 
is scarcely the most probable explanation: and it may be con- 
sidered likely that abstinence from wine (though not necessarily 
also from all products of the vine) goes back as far as the eighth 
century B.C, 

(vi) The offerings.—These are made either (a) at the end of the 
period of the vow, or (4) on the interruption of a vow by 
accidental pollution. Since, as we have seen (section iv), the 
permanent Nazirite was not affected in any special manner by 
pollution, it is unlikely that the permanent Nazirite ever made 
any offerings in consequence of his Naziriteship. This constitutes 
a significant difference; for the offerings in the case of the 
temporary Nazirite formed an important, perhaps the most 
fundamental, element in the vow; the abstinences enforced during 
the period of the vow being subsidiary to the final act. A parallel 
is afforded by the Arabic Ihram?. 

Under the several preceding sections, I have drawn attention 
to certain indisputable and certain probable or possible differences 
between the permanent and the temporary Nazirite, or, to put 
it otherwise, between the Nazirite as known to us from pre-exilic 
sources and the Nazirite as known to us from post-exilic sources. 
How are these differences to be accounted for? The data do not 
justify a very complete or certain answer. But I will conclude 
with making a few suggestions as to various possibilities and with 
pointing out the uncertainty of some prevalent theories which 
are in danger of being put forward as established facts. 

1. I have assumed up till now that when the story tells us 
that Samson was a Nazirite it intends us to understand that 
he belonged to a clearly defined class marked by certain recog- 


1 See Wellhausen, Reste des Arab. Heidenthums', 116-118. 
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nized peculiarities. This is not absolutely necessary ; the word 
itself simply means a devotee. It is possible that the writer may 
mean nothing more than that he is to be devoted to JAHWE, and 
that he might have used the term Nazirite indifferently of various 
classes of sacred persons, such as prophets or priests. In that 
case the earliest use of the term in a more specific sense would 
be Am. ii 11ff. But this is not probable. In view of the close 
association of the term with a reference to the unshorn hair in 
Judg. xvi 17, and the subsequent metaphorical use of Nazirite 
of the unclipped vine (Lev. xxv 5), it is tolerably certain that, 
as early as the tenth century, Nazirite denoted a person devoted 
to JAHWE, and outwardly distinguished by his unshorn locks. 

2. The prohibition in the law of wine, strong drink, and the 
products of the vine, looks as though it were due to a fusion 
of two heterogeneous customs. Wine may be forbidden either 
as an intoxicant or as a product of the vine; in the former case 
all other intoxicants are naturally included in the prohibition 
(‘wine and strong drink’); in the latter all other products of 
the vine (‘wine and the products of the vine’). The former 
prohibition may have regard to the incapacitating effects of 
alcoholic liquors (so probably in the case of the priests at the 
time of officiating, Ezek. xliv 21, Lev. x 9) or to their agreeable- 
ness to the appetite, a consideration which may account for 
abstinence from these liquors during the period of a vow’. But 
neither of these two reasons would account for the prohibition 
of all products of the vine. This latter prohibition has been i 
explained with much probability as originating in a strict desire 
to keep to ancient custom ; the vine was unknown to the nomads ; 
religious conservatism led certain classes of devotees upon settle- 
ment in Canaan, a land of vines, to avoid everything connected 
with it®. The Rechabites, with whom the Nazirites have been 
compared, were in all probability such a class of devotees main- 
taining from religious motives an ancient mode of life—abstaining 
from wine, though not so far as we know from other intoxi- 
cants, from planting vineyards, sowing seed, and building houses 


! Cf. the cases of abstinence from wine and women during a vow among the 
Arabs, cited by Wellhausen, Reste’, 116. 

2 Cf. e.g. Smend, Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte‘, p. 152; Kayser-Marti, 
Theologie des A. T.* 77 ; Nowack, Hebr. Arch. ii 133 ff. 
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(Jer. xxxv). But if this be the true explanation of the Nazirite 
custom, it does not account for the prohibition of all intoxicants ; 
for not all intoxicants are unknown to the nomads. It appears to 
me hazardous to infer that the early Hebrew Nazirites were, like 
the Rechabites, protestants against the culture and life of Canaan ; 
their abstinence from wine, on which the comparison is generally 
based, is far from proved; and then again, can Samson, who takes 
his wives of the people of the land, and who attends their festivals, 
be seriously regarded as an opponent of Canaanite culture? 

3. Possible stages in the growth of Naziriteship. The stories 
of Samson and Samuel show clearly that in early Israel certain 
devotees left their hair unshorn in token of their devotion to 
JAHWE. This practice need not be regarded either as a remnant 
of nomadic life, or as due to Canaanite influence. It is based 
on beliefs shown by anthropological research to be widespread. 
Such devotees were sometimes called Nazirites, a term which was, 
probably as early as the tenth century B.C., specifically employed 
of devotees who suffered their hair to grow long. In the eighth 
century Nazirites were a familiar class of sacred persons similar 
in some respects to the prophets. When we next hear of Nazirites 
we find them to be persons who take a vow upon themselves for 
a short period, and at the end of the period make an offering of 
their hair and present certain animal offerings as well. How 
can the change be accounted for? I suggest the following as 
a possible explanation. 

Vows were commonly taken in early times; and to judge 
by analogies, such as those instanced above among the Arabs, 
and by the later Hebrew practice in the case of the Nazirite’s 
vow, certain abstinences were practised during the period of 
the vow. In some cases the hair was suffered to grow and 
offered at the close of the period of the vow. To persons under 
such vows the term Nazirite, originally used of permanent religious 
devotees, was extended on account of the common treatment of 
the hair. But at what period? This cannot be certainly deter- 
mined. It was possible as soon as the secondary sense of the 
word Nazirite (a person with unshorn hair) exceeded in pro- 
minence the primary sense (a devotee); and this had certainly 
taken place by the sixth century B.C., as is shown by the 

metaphorical use of the word in Lev. xxv 5,11. It is perhaps 
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most likely that the old term received this new application 
at the time when the old application had ceased to be necessary 
owing to the disappearance of the class which it had defined. 

In this case then the term Nazirite would be ancient, but 
not as applied to persons under a temporary vow; many regula- 
tions in the law of Numbers vi are also ancient, though not 
originally connected with Nazirites, some being derived from 
the practice of associating certain inconveniences with the term 
of a vow, some from the protests of religious classes against 
prevalent customs. The fusion took place when the origin of 
the latter type of practices had been lost sight of. 

But in detail all this is merely suggestive. My main object 
has been to raise the question whether the connexion between 
the permanent Nazirite and the temporary Nazirite was more 
than nominal and external. If the connexion be only such, it 
cannot but be misleading to explain the one institution by the 
other, or to interpret the one set of passages by reference to 
the other set. 


G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 
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CHURCH AFFAIRS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ALL our teachers, from Plato to Bacon,and from Bacon to Mill’, 
have shown the worthlessness by itself of the ‘study of pottery in 
the pot.’ But there is a work for the reporter of the concrete. 
We must know ‘the pot’; and missions are a part of that great 
Datum from the contemplation of which alone sacred science 
reaches true and important conclusions. To refuse the gracious 
invitation of the Editor, might be to suggest that Theology can 
only regard records, or that the Pastoral life of the Church can be 
independent of the best Christian thought. It will be fortunate 
for me if I can do even a small part of their duty who Naturam 
rei in ipsa ve perscrutantur, with respect to Christian interests 
in South Africa and those forces to which no pause for reinforce- 
ment will be afforded even by the terrible exhaustion of natural 
vigour which must follow the present war. The first moment 
of peace will be the moment of renewed and heavier demands 
upon every leavening element of Colonial life, and principally 
upon the Church. Even now it is our duty to consider the 
conditions under which we may serve in Christ the interests 
both of the men of our own race or colour, and of the immense 
native and mixed populations which outnumber them on the whole 
in the proportion of ten to one, and in some quarters of four 
hundred to one. 

Work, then, among our own near kindred, and work among 
native tribes to the exclusion of the mixed coloured people, will 
form the divisions of our present subject. Of both I have seen 
something in many different quarters of South Africa, and if with 
less light, yet with more of intimacy than can belong to those who 
are not tied to the country by the bonds of regular duty. 

In a letter to Professor Nichol (1834) J. S. Mill speaks of the feebleness and 
shallowness of an address upon agricultural interests made to agriculturalists by 


a landowner, who, presumably, had no better preparation for his speech than a 
practical and feeling interest in the subject of it. 
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Impressions gathered in days of constant business are dis- 
tinguished and diminished into clearness in a time of rest. Some 
opinions become convictions. Yet nothing takes the place of long 
experience, and one submits every statement, with a strong sense 
of its tentative character, to the better judgement of old South 
Africans. There can be no attempt, either, for any man to put 
down all that he thinks, or to review ever so scantily all his 
sources of knowledge. Africa is a stimulating subject, and at 
every stage a great deal must be left unsaid. 

Of the religious life among Europeans we can only touch 
that of the English Church, the Church of South Africa. The 
Dutch Bodies, which follow the model of Geneva and Scottish 
Presbyterianism, form a world by themselves of which we know 
too little. They are probably not directly concerned in the 
religious future of the English. And although there is much 
mutual good feeling between different Denominations of English- 
men, yet every clergyman is so busy with his own organization, 
that we know little with any measure of exactness of anything 
which lies beyond the limits of the English Church. Of the 
Dutch it should be said that, during the time of their unchallenged 
predominance, they impressed upon the laws and customs of the 
country, upon the minds of the old colonists and even of the old 
coloured populations, a genuine recognition of Divine Revelation 
as a reality which should govern life and shape a polity. The 
institutions which reflect this belief! are not yet out of harmony 
with the mind and temper of the Colony any more than of the 
Republics. The Dutch have given us much which is worth 
keeping, and we have reason to pray that the Cape in becoming 
more English may not become in certain real though limited 
respects less godly. If the English Church may claim a better 
name in respect of her dealings with natives, her record has been 
shorter, her difficulties less, though the temptations of her people 
have at times not been less tragic ; and perhaps the good done is 
less due to a national effort, than to the sacrifices of individuals. 
Among the ‘old Kaffrarians’ of the Eastern Province (it is the 
honourable style of those who were concerned in the old Border 


‘ For example, the observance of Sunday, Good Friday, Ascension Day, and 
occasional days of prayer appointed by public authority, has always a large measure 
of reality. 
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wars) some of the men who have suffered most from the hostilities 
of natives are now among their warmest friends. 

The English Church in South Africa disappoints some people 
who are accustomed to the large ‘ plant,’ and the numbers, and 
the wealth of the Church of England. The disappointment is one 
which finds a parallel in connexion with the secular condition of 
South Africa. We had heard long before we entered it so 
much about this country that an over-estimate was inevitable. 
Twice in twenty years South African affairs have been in the 
blazing focus of political interest. Great forces are at work there 
and a great future at stake. And accordingly new comers are 
unprepared for the unsubstantial roughness of Capetown, and 
the rare evidences of wealth in the country. As an English 
country it is still new, or at least still primitive. It has pro- 
longed the period of rawness, and possesses a kind of downy 
antiquity, an old-established youth. Paedogenesis has happened 
as in Axolotl, and the ‘Old Colony’ has been too busy creating 
new ones, to grow mature herself. Most of the inconveniences 
are, or were before the war, in the course of being remedied. 
But in aspect our western port still falls behind what an English- 
man has pictured as the centre of interests so stirring, and just 
as men expect more of the State, so they expect of the Church 
more than they find of the outward equipment of success. In 
organization, indeed, the Church, as in more famous histories, is 
here also some stages ahead of the State. She has finished her 
storms of settlement. Some of the problems which will perhaps 
arrive at home have here been very successfully solved. But on 
this very account, and just because we knew so much of the heroic 
faith which directed her rulers and her faithful people, we could 
scarcely imagine how slender were her material resources. The 
Church has bravely marched pari passu with the Empire, and 
spreads on either hand into great regions beyond; her bishops 
and clergy compose a little army of the hardest material; the 
native forces of the Church were found in trying times sufficient 
both in impulse and in directive value. Only the commissariat 
is in fault, and the ranks by far too thin. British clergymen, 
like British soldiers, have no chance to fight in column ; they are 
extended over an immense and unmanageable front. 

Here is a Church then, whose canonical structure has borne the 


[] 
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test of rough labour, and which has successfully made the boldest 
experiment in lay government; where the different claims of Pro- 
vincial, Diocesan, and Parochial property are capitally managed ; 
and where priesthood holds its rightful place in presence of the 
constitutional freedom of a genuine laity, and the constitutional 
leadership of rulers who have made episcopal government a 
daily reality rather than an occasional burden. This Church 
will presently, as we trust, have to provide for a fuller de- 
velopment of English life in South Africa. Is it too much 
to hope that the eternal want of pence, the scarcity of men, 
the impossibility sometimes of securing the men who offer 
themselves, will be relieved in the coming years? Some- 
thing towards this end must still, even in normal times, be done 
by England. The country which has enriched individuals is 
far from rich in the sense of possessing rich residents. The 
parishes do more on the average for themselves than English 
parishes do. But the small sum which comes from England, 
if it were doubled, might give to the Episcopal administration 
all the difference between the free choice of what is best, and 
the forced acceptance of what is possible. Colonial life, with 
its free movement and the open texture of its society, hardens 
and develops character. But the excellence of the clergy is no 
good reason for making each man do the work of three. The 
Grand-Duke Constantine of Russia dreaded a war because it 
would spoil the troops which his incessant drill had brought to 
an ideal perfection of tenue. There is no tendency, and no need, 
to save up the forces of the Church in a mere regularity. But 
there is a limit to the spirit of adventure, and men should not 
be left single-handed in immense ‘parishes,’ the size of Cumber- 
land. It is even fortunate that, for the present, supplies from 
England, of money as well as of men, should be necessary 
for the Church of South Africa. A conscious dependence upon 
the home country is still of advantage to us in Church matters 
as well as in politics and trade. The means raised in the Colonies 
are, it must be understood, very much greater than those con- 
tributed by the benevolent in Great Britain’, but that indispens- 


τ For example in 1896, in the Diocese of Capetown, the sum raised for ordmary 
Church purposes alone in the parishes was £20,700; the sum raised for the Arch- 
bishop in England was about £1,500. To both sides of this account an addition 
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able subsidiary supply has a very large effect in keeping our 
life open to the wide streams of English life, in guarding us 
against the rigidity which might otherwise attack a small and 
heavily burdened community. The Church of England’s his- 
torical relation to the State, as it is at present understood, 
prevents of course a closer unity of administration between 
her and the Colonial Church. But even now, while events are 
perhaps preparing a more generous association in England of 
different powers, there is nothing to regret in the observable 
relaxation of the spirit of Provincial self-defence. The time 
when Provincial independence was the one thing to be guarded 
has gone by; and there is no good reason to fear that by main- 
taining a full representation of the complex life of the English 
Church, Africa will be led to reproduce those superficial varia- 
tions which are rather the angles of a constrained position, than 
the evidence of important tendencies of thought. 

But if the financial dependence were at an end to-morrow, 
we should still need the personal help of men and women from 
Great Britain; so spare is the whole framework of society, so 
small the number who, in that world of gallant and necessary 
material enterprise, can devote themselves to its higher interests. 
Africa, the breeder of thousands, is the hungry devourer of chosen 
leaders; and, for a time beyond our largest practical forecast, 
our cry to England must still be for strong men. 

It is perhaps in Rhodesia, more than anywhere else in South 
Africa, where the need of menis most keenly felt,and where there will 
always be the warmest welcome to such as are fit to keep in touch 
with all classes of Englishmen. The development of that country 
is already rapid, and there is an effort to direct it. The Chartered 
Company is quite favourable to all solid works of evangelization or 
education. The new Education Ordinance shows that, though 
strictly ‘ undenominational,’ the ruling powers of Rhodesia are 
actively sympathetic in their attitude to Christianity. In Rhodesia 
it would be doubly deplorable to see an unleavened society grow 
up. Other great opportunities have been missed. This one surely 
will not be. The urgency of the situation is keenly, I had almost 
said bitterly, felt by many of the new colonists. They see a 


of many special sums must be made; but the figures given represent the pro- 
portion. 
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bishop full of ardour, but sadly needing reinforcements; and 
in Rhodesia, in face of the growing volume of intelligent and 
vigorous English life, it is natural for some to ask whether we 
can spare any teachers to the natives while the flower of English 
youth is left unguided, whether it is not a duty to suspend all 
mission work until the centres of European life are properly 
equipped. 

The complaint, the advice are natural, but they are not sound. 
The vigour of missions—and it is the second division of our 
subject:-—is not the cause anywhere of weakness in the ‘white’ 
churches, nor will the neglect of the natives provide better for the 
English. It will only diminish the total of Evangelical enterprise. 
The men for the one work are not the men for the other; and 
however tempting it may be to some, we cannot leave the natives 
alone. Capetown shows us how little we can afford to leave 
a non-Christian population untouched ; and this even if we set 
out of account most of the better and truer motives which 
influence mankind. The Church and society of Rhodesia would 
be something other than Christian if it could patiently see 
missionary effort relaxed. 

Perhaps there will always be men who, being themselves Chris- 
tians, talk of the uselessness of Christian missions. In Africa such 
people generally base their opinion upon some reported saying 
of an old inhabitant, to the effect that every Kafir Christian 
is a dishonest man and a good servant spoiled. The old colonist 
of immense experience, if he ever said a word of the kind, 
perhaps turns out to be a man who does not know the difference 
between a Kafir,a Malay ', and a Cape coloured man of Hottentot 
blood. He has employed Mohammedans as his porters, and 
hazards a picture of a Christian Zulu. This is an extreme but 
not an unknown case. And something approaching this lack 
of distinction is not uncommon. Now a Kafir is as much like a 
Malay, as a Swiss guide is like a Jew of Seville. And a coloured 
man of the Cape may be like anything on the face of the earth. 
I distrust therefore the judgement of a man who speaks of all 


1 The Malays proper of Capetown are descended from slaves brought from Java 
by the early Dutch settlers. They are Mohammedans, and all people of any race 
or colour who have joined their community and adopted their religion are called in 
Capetown ‘ Malays.’ They number some thousands and are good citizens. 
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these classes together. He is plainly a loose, though an honest, 
observer. Those who found on his dictum, and have never 
for instance exchanged a word with an experienced magistrate, 
commonly proceed to say two things; first, that liars are 
always more numerous than elsewhere in the neighbourhood 
of a mission station, and secondly, that missionaries have 
demoralized native society by upsetting the old native customs, 
and thereby removing the only sanctions of morality which 
the native mind can apprehend. 

This sort of speech is almost composed of fallacy. It is based 
upon a blind attachment to the method of agreement. The neigh- 
bourhood of a mission is a neighbourhood of liars and other 
undesirable people. Grant the statement, which remains without 
proof. But the neighbourhood of a mission is the neighbourhood of 
a village, of a white centre, of a railway station, the neighbourhood 
of shops, of canteens, of idle questioners and idle answers. And 
all the natives one meets in such a district are not Christians. 
They all wear clothes indeed in a measure, if the station is a fairly 
big one. It is a police regulation. One borrows this European 
raiment to come into town. But it is rash to assume that clothing 
is the sole criterion and principal machine of the Catholic faith. 
A Kafir in a coat, in the environs of a brandy-shop, does not fairly 
give the character to the mission which is trying to close the 
brandy-shop, and whose sons incur ecclesiastical censure by 
entering it. In the territories across the Kei, in Tembuland 
for example and Griqualand East, where it is illegal and even 
uncommon to serve natives with drink, and where coats are not 
de rigueur, your tourist, surrounded perhaps by ardent Methodists 
in blanket robes, rejoices over the morality of an unspoiled 
heathen country! Coats are not Christianity, the ‘school-Kafir’ 
is not always baptized, and the mission is not the only influence 
existing in a white outpost. And yet respectable men, unac- 
quainted with the superior exactness of the proof by differences, 
will doubtless go on to the end repeating the same foolish ‘ argu- 
ments.’ 

The other half of their position, one would think, might answer 
itself. Missions have destroyed the old sanctions of morality! 
What were these sanctions? and what would have become of 
them if missions had never moved? They were the practice 
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or supposed practice of putting adulterous wives to death, and 
so forth. Those who are best acquainted with native traditions 
have reason to suspect that these savage punishments were 
very unequally inflicted; that the supposed purity of native 
manners was largely conventional; and that in the bloodiest 
times, in Zululand, as in chaster communities, a rich man could 
do what he chose. A life forfeited could be redeemed with live- 
stock ; and at the best it was only the crime of being found out 
that was visited. But, supposing for an instant the heathen 
morality to have been all that is sometimes claimed for it, and 
the strictness of polygamous marriage guarded by impartial 
murder, what was to become of it on the advent of a civilized 
power? Is it imagined that England or Cape Colony would 
permit every pére de famille to execute at his will the respondents 
in his village divorce court? These ‘sanctions’ of a primitive 
morality would become in their turn subjects for the police to 
deal with. No! the ancient discipline, more or less effective as 
the facts may be, must inevitably disappear before civilization. 
It is order, police, Imperial sovereignty, the Pax Britannica, 
which have destroyed the sanctions of the old social system. 
Missions could do nothing to preserve or to abolish them. They 
perished when they passed within the frontiers of the Empire; 
they perished with those perpetual wars which, no doubt, in ages 
before did much to discipline and decimate the manhood of 
the tribes, and for which no adequate substitute has yet been 
provided to occupy their adventurous youth. ‘ Deprived of 
warfare,’ a bishop said with pathos in my hearing, ‘our natives 
have been forced to turn their attention to beer.’ 

Shall we have done then with this legend about the missionary’s 
destruction of the patriarchal authority? Can we part with this 
time-honoured identification of the coat and the creed? There 
is a line where the coat is common, and the creed rare ; whole 
regions where the creed is conquering and the coat almost 
unknown. But the sartorial philosophy will probably be too 
strong for us. There are people who having acquired an opinion 
will hardly part from it. They dread that they may never 
get another. Can we, with any face, propose as a substitute 
for that wear-resisting prejudice, a consideration of the genuine 
facts of the case ; the consideration, namely, of the extraordinary 
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power of the faith, a power which is daily in evidence, to control 
and to refine native human nature, to sweeten and pacify and 
strengthen native common life? The more I see and know 
of native men, and I know many of them very intimately, the 
more I am amazed at the self-control which the Christians 
among them maintain in the midst of the disorganization which 
appears in the lower levels of city life. In Capetown natives who 
have never before entered a town naturally see little of its better 
side, but are confronted by every symptom of depravity. Drink, 
which is illegal in Kaffraria, is offered them by canteens at every 
corner, and there are many other circumstances of moral disad- 
vantage. Yet, in spite of all this, the men of the mission remain 
sober and perfectly well conducted, although they have money to 
spare, for the whole of six months or a year during which they are 
separated from their families. They give gladly to the support of 
their mission, they gladly spend their evenings in school or religious 
instruction, and are content with rough accommodation, for 
which they pay, and which they regard as a real home and 
shelter against that which they fear above all things—namely, sin. 
I fancy that most South Africans know but little either of the 
discipline to which native Christians freely submit, or of the way 
in which native Christians are made. They do not know that men, 
after patiently listening to instruction for a long period, enter 
with full consideration into the catechumenate, and passing 
sometimes from their country missions to Capetown and back 
again more than once, persevere for two years, maybe, and 
more, before they are baptized. Baptism, as natives are well 
aware, involves a life-long dedication to those strict ways of 
conduct which they have followed since admission to the cate- 
chumenate ; an abandonment of all that licence which, whatever 
was once the case, now exists in heathen life, and a constant 
effort to enter more deeply into the Christian faith. It is a 
yoke which natives put on with a glad heart at last, though 
they linger before the sacrifice. There is in them an entire 
absence of that half-shame which tinges too often an English- 
man’s esteem of his religion. It is to them a matter inexpressibly 
solemn, real and precious; fenced by painful sacrifices, but 
every way honourable and great. Even the heathen or the 
inquirer who turns away, as very many do, often turns away 
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somewhat sorrowful; and if, as may happen, with a frank 
preference for ‘heathen custom, a phrase for a man’s freedom 
to please his lower nature, it is yet absolutely without any 
contempt for the state which he cannot afford to embrace. 
I do not think it would be easy to find among heathen Kafirs 
any beginning of the notion that their Christian neighbours are 
hypocrites or weaklings. I know that it happens for their wrath 
and contempt to be directed against the man who, to gain, as 
he thought, the ‘red’ or heathen interest in his neighbourhood, 
has been faithless to the strict rule of practice which he embraced 
by being baptized. It is wonderful indeed that neither heathen 
nor Christian natives seem to judge ill of the Church because 
of the inconsistent lives of some white Christians. These things 
seem to pass them by, at least in Capetown. I imagine that 
they hardly conceive that those are Christians whose carelessness 
they see. They perhaps suppose them to be excommunicate, 
and fallen into ‘wretchlessness.’ For themselves the affair of 
their salvation is real, and grace works in them with a mighty 
and evident power ; not of course in a sudden elimination of every 
fault, but in a genuine infusion of faith and hope and love, and 
the prayer and effort and sorrow which are among their effects. 
It would seem as if these simple natures, with their direct and 
uncomplicated passions, their physical vigour and unshaken 
nerves, move towards Christ as towards a food which their 
whole being requires, and which they receive and hold fast with 
the force of a normal desire. 

I have seen nowhere in South Africa, in Kaffraria, in Bechuana- 
land, or in the great centres, anything at all resembling those 
hasty and skin-deep methods of conversion of which one hears. 
We have neither the palm-tree nor the palm-oil which haunt the 
imagination of critics at home. We have not the knowledge 
required to defend the first missionaries, who are, be it remem- 
bered, dead and gone, and unable to answer for themselves. Of 
modern Presbyterian missions I believe one can safely say that 
they are fully alive to the importance of digging deep by educa- 
tion the foundations of a Christian society. Blantyre and Lovedale 
(Scottish missions) are not examples of slight and sanguine 
methods. It is true that the missions of the Free Church and 
others are at present disturbed by separate movements of various 
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names ', which have not yet troubled our churches. But it would 
very ill become us to congratulate ourselves upon this. We learn 
from the Presbyterians and Methodists chiefly to grieve over the 
small scale within which our efforts must be confined. The Jesuits 
in Rhodesia and Marists in Basutoland, and the Trappists and 
others near the coast, are probably at least as solid in their 
methods as any of the ministers we have named. But many 
things indicate that the Catholic English Church may fit, better 
than any other, the needs, and weakness, and strength of native 
character. 

Weakness there is as well as strength. Our missionaries are 
not men working in the dark, or blind to the characteristic faults 
of their people. Of these faults, no doubt, an imposing chapter 
may be made. For us who know them these are by no means 
their most distinguishing features. What need is there to say 
that rough and uneducated men, bred in bareness, cannot safely 
be trusted with lengthy accounts or large sums of money? 
Business capacity and business trustworthiness are matters of 
long training. What fixes itself in the memory is the gravity, 
the tenderness, the wholeheartedness, the simplicity, the intelli- 
gent grasp of truth, the passionate search for perfection which 
characterize one Kafir after another. They are singularly without 
the superstitious temper. Their minds do not turn to symbol or 
ritual or picturesque fancy. They might have a little more 
of the enthusiasm of Catholics. But they certainly enter into 
the meaning and study the proportions of revealed religion. 
They love the Bible and the Creed, and the Sacraments and 
the order of the Church: and I am not at all prepared to 
accept the confident statement of some able men who have never 
ministered to Africans, that many generations of civilization must 
pass before they are able to apprehend the simplest ideas of 


1 There have been recently three secessions: the ‘Ethiopian,’ which has 
American Methodist connexions; the ‘Church of Africa,’ which is a secession from 
the Baptists; and the followers of Mzimba, who was, or is, a Presbyterian 
minister. All these are national or ‘colour’ movements. Their object is to 
dispense with the control of white men. As such, rather than as religious move- 
ments, they may have considerable importance. They seem to be in every way 
much to be regretted. In the Nineteenth Century for November an interesting 
account is given by E. Μ, Green of the first of these movements, and its leader 
Dwane. 
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Christianity. It will be found that in the spiritual apprehensions 
is found the road of least resistance between man and man. 

The case of our natives seems to shake the idea that men ought 
to be brought gradually to Christ ; to Mahomet, for example, as 
a preparation ; to some vague supernaturalism before approaching 
the concrete mysteries of true religion. Their case, if there be 
any Law of von Baer in the development of religions, any 
recapitulation of the phylogeny in the growth of the individual, 
seems to go clean against the popular notions of the origin of 
spiritism. Here is a people with no dreams and fancies, no 
hauntings of the dead, no rites of propitiation, not an altar, not 
a priest, no producible rudiment even of Theism, and yet they 
rise to the Christian conceptions as surely as do white men. 
They ought to require an intermediate system of many stages, 
if our faith is in reality the flower of an earthly root. We ought 
to see them first decently superstitious, fearful and fanciful ; first 
they should be attached to grosser propitiations and an easy 
morality. They ought not to advance from a state as blank 
and calm as Agnosticism desires to be, to the spiritual concep- 
tions of Evangelical religion, the exercises and the charities and 
the chastity of conscious communion with God. And yet this 
is natural enough if ‘Christianity’ (to use the secular term) 
is not the last natural upgrowth of human uneasiness, but the 
gift of God, coming down from on high, and all the better able 
to engage the desires and satisfy the intellects of men who are 
natural and free and cool and wide-awake. The state of the 
Malay, totally impenetrable to any ordinary presentation of 
the Gospel, satisfied with a system which has made iniquity 
a law, and rich in the double possession of moral licence and 
religious pride, with a heart and a face fixed and paralyzed, 
whereas the Kafir’s is only undeveloped and untaught, ought 
to be a warning to those who, I suppose in ignorance and not 
in cynicism, advise us to hold back from the plain men of 
creation the only hope of our poor wandering humanity. 

Enough has been said to show that I am no longer of an open 
mind on the question whether natives ought to or can be made 
Christians. And for the persuasion of those for whom my 
witness is thus ruled out, I would appeal with very great con- 
fidence to the evidence, not of bishops and priests or professed 
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philanthropists, but to the governors and magistrates of South 
Africa; to the administrators of Basutoland and of Zululand ; 
to the patriarchal magistrates of the Transkei, who are, I suppose, 
among the most laborious of the servants of the State, and are 
certainly among the warmest friends of the native races. It 
would be well if they would speak. For in England we are 
still haunted by this phantom of the ‘uselessness of missions,’ 
still interested in what was once no doubt a brilliant paradox, 
and gave evidence of a bold and detached mind. No courage is 
required in repeating the statement; and there comes a time 
when a saying to be important should be ¢vwe. It was once 
an ingenious and original, though an unfounded, thing to say 
that foreign missions are a waste of treasure, and that we 
ought to teach our neighbours in England before we care 
for the heathen. It was clever and bright to wish that ‘ Africa 
was dead, But all that is quite scandalous now. It is 
wicked without being in the least smart. For Africa is alive 
for good or for evil, and we every day stimulate it to more and 
more prolific exhibitions of vitality. We have not the smallest 
intention of leaving Africa alone till she has yielded the last 
diamond from her soil. And if ever her mineral treasures are 
exhausted, the issue of new shares and the ‘creation’ of new 
capital will make some men fortunes out of the flurry of her 
financial death. Buluwayo is Borrioboola-Gha, and we cannot 
leave the place alone. And as for seeking first the lost sheep 
of London, the plea for that course is shameful in the only 
mouths from which it issues, for one does not hear it from the 
laborious clergymen of our cities ; and it is ridiculous when we 
remember the absurd total in men and in means of the national 
expenditure upon our whole Evangelical work at home and abroad 
taken together. If the gallant missionaries of the slums and 
of the tropics were doubled in numbers to-morrow by a despotic 
draft upon the educated classes, the number drawn off would not 
suffice to relieve for long the pressure of overcrowding in a single 
profession of civil life. It is ridiculous to talk as if the thin ranks 
of the clergy anywhere were due to an absolute scarcity of human 
beings. It is due to the immense rarity of Evangelical zeal; and 
that quality will not be more widely spread by cancelling the 
various attractions of different parts of Christ’s field. We have 
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continually to be reminded that, by a secular standard, our entire 
missionary equipment is of a slenderness not to be expressed. 
It is wonderful that so much is done, where so few are called. 
‘ How fiercely,’ says (in effect) a correspondent, ‘ will some intem- 
perate advocate of Christian missions fling at our heads these 
go,000 troops, 


‘And oh! of each three thousand, three 
To make a new Thermopylae.’ 


Of the splendid sacrifices of patriotism we can only think with 
profound admiration and gratitude. The soldier’s service may 
well for the moment seem the only service for the country. May 
it be that, trained to large figures by the necessities of Imperial 
unselfishness, we may undertake in a new temper of generosity 
this other part of our country’s burden, and send a captain’s 
command into the Clergy List, or build a single score of churches 
for the price of an armoured train. It is certain that Christians, 
men who really think that Christ is good for the world, must in 
future give themselves to {77s direct interests alone. No diplomacy 
could succeed which was carried on in the spirit of genial 
flexibility which marks our attitude towards the Powers of 
Darkness, 

Let us turn from these immodest laments to speak of the 
admirable opportunities, the open doors which exist in Africa for 
a stronger advance. Leaving aside the great groundwork, the 
work of the country districts, the large stations of Kaffraria, fruit 
of the loyal offerings of poor natives and the generous endow- 
ment of (sometimes heathen) chiefs’; leaving the districts of the 
Free State, where the Bechuana, their native system broken up, 
seem inclined to flock for shelter to the Church; and the stubborn 
communities of the Lesuto, where native life, preserved by Crown 
protection, tests the true metal of the Church; leaving also the 
teeming districts of the old colony, where the steady increase of 
native populations in numbers and ability makes their conversion 
a principal hope of future tranquillity ; leaving all these, and the 
memories of delightful days which their mention calls up, we turn 
to what is at present of more importance, the subject of the great 

1 It is e.g. to a donation of the chief of the Pondomisi that the large mission 
of St. Cuthbert’s owes its origin. 
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centres which might be centres of the most effective mission 
work: Capetown, Kimberley, and Johannesburg. 

In the great compounds of Kimberley, where many thousands 
of natives from every part of South Africa, from the Cape east- 
wards to the Zambesi mouths, live for six months at a time 
within walls and under netting, one priest, whose name it honours 
one to write, the Rev. George Mitchell, exercises single-handed, 
without plant or buildings, and supported by the contributions of 
his converts, a ministry of the most widespread effect. Every- 
where in South Africa are men, taught by this good father, 
who are the missionaries of their neighbourhoods. It is of the 
utmost importance to provide such men with coadjutors cum 
jure successionis. Much is left unsaid when the best feature of 
‘compound’ life has this bare mention. 

On the gold-bearing reef of Johannesburg there were said to 
be, besides all those who were employed in the town, something 
like 100,000 natives; and this even when the gold industry had 
begun to be embarrassed by political events. In the better days 
which we hope to see, no doubt as many will be employed. It is 
heartbreaking to state that for all this mass of natives no 
sufficient provision was made by the English Church—the 
Church which can better address them than any other, meeting 
them with the regulated discipline and the respect for individual 
liberty which they need. After the war perhaps this crying 
want will be supplied; and one can the better name it, because in 
Johannesburg there would be no financial difficulty. 

In Capetown we see nothing like these astonishing numbers, 
but on this very account are in an unequalled position for giving 
to natives that steady and practical preparation which is every- 
where the aim of the Church, and which makes of men genuine 
forces for good when they return to their homes. 

Of late much larger numbers of Kafirs have come into 
Capetown than formerly. We speak there of a Kafir inva- 
sion, and it really amounts to a great inconvenience and a great 
opportunity. In a town already crowded with almost every 
variety of mankind, the untutored Kafir is certainly a trouble- 
some arrival. He does not know, to put it briefly, how to live 
in a house. He needs special accommodation, and a few special 
rules. It ought to be impossible for him to get drink ; and he 
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should have schools and churches near him, where he will willingly 
learn to be a good citizen and a Christian, and take back to his 
home real gains from the city. He ought not to be allowed to 
settle in the Peninsula, nor to leave it a worse man; and neither 
thing is necessary if only we can rise to our opportunity, an 
opportunity which typifies on a single spot the state of the whole 
African Church. 

For Capetown is, in a very unusual sense, far more than any 
European capital, the representative centre of the huge country 
in which it stands. It was eclipsed of late by Johannesburg as 
a place of wealth and trade; it is less English than Durban and 
Kimberley, and very likely further in spirit from London than 
remote Buluwayo; but it remains the mart of life, the central 
exchange of human nature in the whole sub-continent. It may 
seem absurd to speak of our poor city in terms which belong 
either to the civitas or the ecclesia of Imperial Rome. But 
things have their proportions, and for Africa Capetown is a true 
metropolis. Hither certainly, though certainly not to the 
Church, it is necessary, propter potentiorem principalitatem, for 
all Africans, by representation, to convene. Here the Church 
might gather news of the faith in every tribe and place, and send 
forth reporters of the Truth into every quarter. A single street 
in Capetown may sometimes show examples of all the component 
elements of African life. There are white men of every race; 
Moslem citizens of the town fresh returned in dazzling raiment 
from the sacred places of Islam ; natives from the Territories, 
more rarely from Zululand and Matabeleland ; a lingering 
Hottentot or two from the back country dorps, a Bushman even ; 
members of strange black tribes from beyond Zambesi and from 
Central Africa ; Mohammedan natives from Zanzibar; pure- 
blooded negroes, markedly different from all the Bantu tribes, 
who have come from the West Coast to serve in the Navy; 
‘Indian Malays, as we call them, that is, Mohammedans from 
India; and a few of the Hindoos who swarm in Natal; and 
above all the famous C.C.P., the Cape Coloured People, who 
combine dark blood of every kind, African and Asiatic, and in 
every degree, with descent from various white stocks—Dutch, 
Scandinavian, French, and English. Into this concourse of 
colours and races has come the growing stream of Kafirs, not, 
Q2 
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we hope, to stop, for the Peninsula affords no room for the life to 
which they are fitted, but to labour for a few months and return 
to their rolling grassy downs, and to the wholesome pastoral life 
in which they can best rear the next generation. It is their 
presence, in a continually renewed stream, which makes Capetown, 
though distant from any native district, yet a strategic centre for 
native mission work. Something is attempted, and there is a full 
return for the attempt. A large correspondence with country 
missions is soon established. Nothing could be more touching 
than the continual proofs of faithful zeal which meet those who 
teach in a Home for Natives in Capetown and its surrounding 
mission. Christian men are glad to give their regular services 
unpaid to the work of preaching ; they attend classes of instruc- 
tion, and Sunday after Sunday, in the town, and on the mountain, 
and at stations round both the Bays, native lay evangelists are 
doing careful work among their kinsmen. This work might be 
immensely strengthened and extended if men could give an 
undivided attention to it; the preaching spots would become 
chapels, and each chapel would have its school. One is tempted 
to say that much might easily be accomplished if our men and 
women of the Church, our servants of the idea in Africa, were not 
so few, so overburdened already with tasks still more urgently, 
much more evidently, pressed upon the obedience of Christians 
in that place. 

In besieged Kimberley, soon, we pray, to be free, in desolated 
Johannesburg, one day to be restored, finally in Capetown, lies 
something like an abstract of the needs and the opportunities of all 
South Africa. Half unconscious of her need, she yet represents 
it eloquently to those who love her. Her many hopes lie waiting 
for deliverance ; waiting, above all, for more men and women able 
to consecrate all their force to the higher interests of our country- 
men ; more men and women prepared to go beyond the limits 
of our race, and see what things are done by God among the 
heathen. 
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EDWARDINE VERNACULAR SERVICES 
BEFORE THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK. 


THE history of the preparation of the First Book of Common 
Prayer of 1549 is a subject which is wrapped in much obscurity. 
It is difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy who the 
divines were who were responsible for the actual drafting of 
the book, or what were the steps which they took, and the 
stages through which they passed, on the way to accomplish 
their task. Something was done a few years ago to throw light 
upon this darkness by the publication of the Draft Services 
contained in Brit. Mus. MS 7. B. iv’. These are of great 
value as representing the growth of ideas and the development 
of preparatory studies for Divine Service in the mind certainly 
of Cranmer and probably of those who were acting with him. 
But these drafts clearly never went beyond the study of Cranmer 
and the revisers, and they belong to the earlier stages of develop- 
ment, the first being probably anterior to the accession of 
Edward VI, and the second not long subsequent to it. Practical 
experiments, however, were made beforehand, as well as literary 
drafts; and, though attention has been called often enough to 
the fact that such experiments were made, and to the evidence 
which testifies to them, nothing has hitherto been produced to 
show of what the experimental services consisted. 

There are in the British Museum and the Bodleian Library 
some manuscripts which will throw light upon this dark point 
of the history and explain the character of the experimental 
services. But before giving an account of them it will be best 
to gather together the few and scattered notices which mention 
the performance of service in English in preliminary ppentin 
for the First Prayer Book. 

Before three months of the reign of Edward VI had passed, 


? Gasquet and Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, pp. 311-394- 
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on Easter Monday, April 11, 1547, the first experiment was 
made, by the singing of Compline in English in the Royal 
Chapel’. The service existed in several versions already in 
the English Primers*: that in Hilsey’s Manual was closer to 
the ordinary Sarum service than that in Henry VIII's Primer, 
and closer also to the Compline of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
of the older Primers. It would seem likely therefore, for this 
reason as well as for general reasons, that the service used in 
the Royal Chapel was connected with the Royal Primer rather 
than with the service in Hilsey’s Manual: but there is no direct 
evidence forthcoming, and nothing is possible but conjecture. 
It is worth while, however, to notice one small point which, so 
far as it goes, tells in the same direction. In Hilsey’s Primer 
the hymn at Compline was ‘O Lord the world the Saviour,’ 
a version of the Salvator mundi domine, such as could hardly 
be sung to any existing plainsong tune. In Henry’s Primer 
the hymn was ‘O Lord the maker of all things,’ a version of 
Te lucis ante terminum, which had certainly before this date (1547) 
been set to music for four voices, The composition has been 
ascribed either to William Mundy, or, more generally but more 
doubtfully, to King Henry VIII himself*: but in either case 
it is clear that there was music available for this hymn, and it 
is not impossible that it was this, which was sung in the Royal 
Chapel. 

Three months later the Royal Injunctions prescribed a new 
experiment, viz. the reading of the Epistle and Gospel at 
High Mass in English. The innovation was not a marked 
one: English New Testaments containing a table of directions 
to find the Epistles and Gospels had long been in use; besides 
these the later Primers often contained the Epistles and Gospels 
in English, and, even if the actual reading at High Mass were 
an innovation, which is probably not altogether the case, it was 


" Gasquet and Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, p. 58. 
3 The three principal types of reformed primer were Marshall’s Goodly Prymer, 
1535 ; Hilsey’s Manual of Prayers, 1539; and King Henry’s Primer, 1545. The 
latter was reprinted in the early part of Edward’s reign. See these in Burton’s 
Three Primers, 

* Barnard (Church Music, 1641) ascribed it to the former, and Boyce (Cathedral 
Music i.) to the latter. It is among the pieces in the Edwardine part-books in the 
Bodleian Library ; see below, p. 245. 
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at any rate only a small one and did not involve the provision 
of any new service books. 

There is no need at this point to do more than call attention 
to the saying of the Litany in English, which was also prescribed 
by the Injunctions; for Henry VIII had made provision for this 
in 1544, and the Edwardine forms of the Litany will be noted 
hereafter. Again, the ‘Order of Communion, the English devo- 
tions provided for communicants, to be for the time interpolated 
in the middle of the Latin Mass, and afterwards incorporated 
in the Prayer Book, is well known and need only be mentioned 
as a further step on the road of experiment; but long before 
this was issued, at the opening Mass of Parliament and Con- 
vocation on Nov. 4, 1547, the Gloria in excelsis, Credo, and 
Agnus Det were all sung in English’. 

Six months later ‘ Poule’s quire with diuers other parishes 
in London song all the seruice in English both mattens masse 
& euensonge,’ and at the anniversary of Henry VII kept at 
Westminster on May 12, 1548, the mass was ‘song all in English 
with the consecration of the sacrament also spoken in English? 

The experiments were clearly being continued in the Royal 
Chapel, and it was even thought wise that they should have 
a wider recognition. On September 4, 1548, a letter was sent 
from Somerset to the University of Cambridge ordering them 
in their ‘ colleges, chapels, or other churches (to) use one uniform 
order, rite and ceremonies in the mass, matins, and evensong, 
and all divine service in the same to be said or sung such as is 
presently used in the King’s Majesty’s Chapel ’—pending further 
changes*, There is no express mention here of English services, 
but the Use of the Royal Chapel was clearly an anticipation 
of the coming Prayer Book. 

Five days after the writing of this letter Robert Ferrar was 
consecrated Bishop of St. David’s, and at the Eucharist not only 
the administration but also the Consecration of the Blessed 
Sacrament was in English *. 

Such are the brief and scattered notices of the experiments 


1 Wriothesley, Chronicle, i 187. 3 Ibid. ii 2. 

3 Gasquet and Bishop, p. 147. 

4 See the Acts of Consecration from Cranmer’s Register in Courayer, Défense, II. ii, 
Appendix, p. xxxvii, or Estcourt, Anglican Ordinations, Appendix VIII. 
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made in English Service preliminary to the First Prayer Book. 
It is time now to go on and see what documentary evidence of 
these experimental services has survived. 


There is one MS at the British Museum which bears upon 
the question of the Mass, as it appeared in English dress 
previous to the First Prayer Book’. It contains the Bass part of 
a quantity of Latin Church music by composers of the time 
of Henry VIII, including a motet which embodies a prayer for 
the King. Then follows in a later hand and in a different style 
an adaptation of some of the old plainsong to English words, 
together with the Bass part of the English Litany. Of this and 
of the English version of the Ze Deum which follows, it will be 
better to speak later, and deal first with the adaptation of the 
Mass. There are no Xyries given at the beginning, but only 
Gloria in excelsis, Credo in unum, ‘Let your light so shine,’ 
Sanctus, Agnus, and the responses of Sursum corda. 

It is remarkable that in Gloria in excelsis the repetition ‘Thou 
that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us,’ occurs, 
which was inserted in the Second Prayer Book but was not in the 
First. The last clause runs thus: ‘in the glory off the Father.’ 
Otherwise this both in position and in wording agrees with the 
First Prayer Book. The Credo only differs from it in small 
details 2, but the Sanctus runs thus: the italics show the varia- 
tions from the First Prayer Book, the (2) marks a repetition :— 


Holy art thou: holy art thou: holy art thou, Lord God of hosts: 
hevyn and erth ar full of thy glory. Osanna yn the hyest(2). Blyssyd 


ys he that cummith yn the name of the Lord. Osanna yn the 
hyest (2). 


The Agnus is the same as that in the First Prayer Book, and 
the only other point that calls for notice is that there is no sign 
of the Response to Dominus vobiscum before the Sursum corda, 
but only of the two following responses ὃ. 


Brit. Mus. MS 34191. 
3 ¢And was crucified for us’: ‘to judge the quycke’: ‘which spake by the 
prophets.’ 
3 This plainsong adaptation has been published by J. W. Doran as Missa Simplex 
(St. Mary’s Convent, Wantage), but brought into line with the present service, and 
not in its original shape. 
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There follow some pages containing Latin Church Music—the 
Bass part only—similar to the first section of the book, and then 
again there are some items added in the hand of the second 
section, viz. the Bass part of a Gloria in excelsis and a Credo in 
unum, both in English. These seem to belong to the First Prayer 
Book*. But these do not represent the latest additions: for at the 
end of the second section there has been added in a third hand 
a setting of the Kyrie for three voices in the well-known form as 
now used, and distinctive at that date of the Second Prayer Book 
of 1552. 

A set of part-books in the Bodleian Library® gives further 
evidence of versions of the Mass previous to the Prayer Book of 
1549. The music contained in them is divided into three books: 
a great part of it corresponds to the First Prayer Book, and the 
last entry of all is a single setting of the English Kyrie, which 
evidently was added in 1552 on the appearance of the Second 
Prayer Book. Neither here nor elsewhere in the volume is there 
any mention of the name of any composer. The first book 
contains two Masses, the second three, and the third five. 

The second Mass of the first book, the first Mass of the 
second book, and all except the second of the third book 
exhibit the text of the First Prayer Book with only some 
unimportant variations*. But there remain four Masses which 
in the main agree in exhibiting a different version; and this 
unanimity shows that the variations are not mere freaks, such 
as may be observed in the settings above mentioned of the 
text of the First Prayer Book, but that they represent another 
substantive version. 

The most conspicuous variation is that the Apostles’ Creed is 
used instead of the Nicene Creed in all four settings: the text 
of it is that of the King’s Primer‘: and this suggests that the 
use of the Apostles’ Creed in place of the Nicene Creed was 
due to the fact that this version of the former was ready to 


1 There is no repetition of the first Qu follis in the Gloria in excelsis. 

2 Mus. Sch. E. 420-422; the Tenor volume is unfortunately missing. 

3 Such as ‘art most hyest,’ or ‘in the glory off the Father,’ or ‘Thou only art 
the Lord Jhesu,’ in the Gloria in excelsis, The words ‘whose kingdom shall have 
no end’ are uniformly omitted from the Creed, as in the First Prayer Book. See 
Dowden, Workmanship of the Prayer Book, p. 106. 

* Burton, p. 459. 
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hand while there was none available of the latter’. The Kyrie 
and Agnus are practically the same as the Prayer Book version, 
but both Gloria in excelsis and Sanctus differ. 

The following is their text: the italics mark the variation from 
the Prayer Book version :— 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 


And peace on the earthe & unto men of \a\ good wyll: 

We praise the, we magnyfye the, we worshype the, 

We gloryfye the, we gyve thanks wato the for thy grete glorye, 

O lord god, heuenly Kyng, God the father omnipotent, 

O lord the onlye begotton sone Jhesu Chryst. 

O Lord God, the lambe of God, “he sone of the father, 

Which takest awaye the synes of the world, have mercy upon us; 

Which takest awaye the synes of the world, gracyously receve ower 
supplycacyons ; 

Whych syttyest at the ryght hand of the father, have mercy upon us. 

For thou only art holy, thou only azt Jord, 

Thou only art hyest O Jhesu Chryst with the holy goost 

Unto the glory of God the father. Amen. 


This version is interesting in several respects: it is a simple 
translation of the Latin Gloria in excelsis, evidently made before 
the Reformers began to exercise their critical skill on the text 
of the hymn. The first words follow the version in the Bible 
of the day: later, the reading εὐδοκία was adopted instead of 
εὐδοκίας, and our version consequently deserted the Latin homini- 
bus bonae voluntatis. Two other departures from the Latin 
which were made eventually do not appear here, viz. (i) At 
the right hand of God the Father: (ii) the omission of the word 
Fesu in the closing phrase. Now that the existence of this 
version is known it is more difficult than ever to see why these 
two departures from the text were ever made. No doubt the 
Revisers had reasons, and probably similar to those which 
led them to alter the opening sentence: but they do not 
seem to be discoverable now?. 


The version of the Sanctus is similar to that quoted above from 
the British Museum MS :— 


1 In that case the version of the Nicene Creed in Brit. Mus. MS 34191 would 
necessarily be later. 
? See Dowden, of. ait. p. 79. 
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Holy art thou, Holy art thou, Holy art thou’, O Lord God of hostes: 
Heven & earth are replenyshed with thi glory. 

Osanna in the hyest (2). 

Blessed is he that commethe in the name of the lord: 
Osanna in the hyest (2). _ 

In several of the Masses an Offertory and a Postcommunion 
are given: these agree with the First Prayer Book except that 
at the end of the first book a postcommunion is added which is 
not in the Prayer Book of 1549, ‘I am the voyce*.’ A further 
piece ‘O Almighty God the Father we give Thee thanks’ is 
provided at the beginning of the second book for use ‘ After the 
communion receved,’ and there is a setting also of the words 
‘Christ our Paschal Lamb’ which are appointed in the First 
Prayer Book to be said by the Priest at the end of the Canon. 

Besides the Masses the Bodleian part-books contain other 
liturgical music. The three settings of the Easter anthems 
Christus resurgens® anticipate the version of the First Prayer Book, 
except in having ‘Praise ye the Lord’ in place of ‘ Alleluia’; and 
the music of the Burial service is also practically identical*. For 
a ‘ Wedynge’ there is provided a metrical version of Ps. cxxviii 
with doxology, and for ‘Ashe Wensday’ a musical setting of 
‘Torne thou us good lord 5.’ 

Coming to the question of Mattins, Evensong, and Litany, it 
is necessary to take some farther MSS into account besides those 
that have been so far described. At the British Museum there 
is another set of Edwardine part-books from the Royal Chapel 
containing canticles and psalms which are of considerable interest 
in this connexion *, while various items of information are to be 
gathered also from another set of five part-books and two odd > 
part-books’. 

τ In the first Mass of the first book this is ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.’ 

? Also at the beginning of the first book, in the Postcommunion, ‘ Happy are 
those servants,’ the clause ‘ When he cometh’ is omitted. 

* A setting of this by Batten is in the Peterhouse part-books; see The Eccle- 
siologist for 1859, p. 170. 

* Note ‘ of whom seke we’ for ‘of whom may we seek.’ 

5 A setting of these words by Causton is printed in Day’s Morning and Evening 
a &c., 1565 (Bodleian Douce, Β. 248), or the earlier edition of 1560 called 
Certain Notes. In the First Prayer Book they are termed ‘ Antheme.’ 


® Royal Appendix, 74, 75, 76. Triplex, Medius, and Tenor, probably only for 
one side of the choir. 


* Brit. Mus. 30480-4, 22597, and Harl. 7578. 
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Three versions are found of the Venize: the one inthe Harleian 
part-book is quite unlike any of the Primers’, and differs only in 
five or six places from the Prayer Book Version thus :— 


O come let us worshippe & fall down ourselves... For he is our 
God... This daye...As when ye provoked in time of temtacion . . . 
They err as in their harts, theie verelie have not... Wherefore I swear 
unto them... 


One of the versions given in the Bodleian books is substantially 
the same as this: it is not at all clear so far from what source 
these two versions are derived. The third version, which is also 
given in the Bodleian books, is altogether different, being practi- 
cally the same as the version contained both in Hilsey’s Manual 
and also in the King’s Primer?: it will be seen from the text 
printed here, with footnotes calling attention to the variations 
of the text printed in the Primers, that two unimportant words 
are added, and the supposititious clause of the Primers, guoniam 
non repellit dominus plebem suam, is omitted. The other omis- 
sions were only due to the musical exigencies of the Bass part of 
the setting, and were supplied by the other voices :— 


Come and let vs reioyce vnto γὸ Lord®. Let vs come before hys face 
W confessyon and thankes gyvyng, and syng we Ioyfullye to hym in 
psalmes. For god ys a grete Lord, and a grete kyng ouer all godes*: 
in whose powr are all y® coastes of y® earthe, and he beholdethe y® 
toppes of γὲ mountayns. The sea ys hys, for he hathe made yt, and 
hys hand hathe fashonede y® earthe also: come therfore and let vs 
worshype and fall down before god, Let vs wepe before ye Lord who 
hathe made vs, for he is our Lord god and we are hys people and y® 
shepe of his pasture®. Se ¥ ye harden not your hartes* in tyme of 
temtacyon in wyldernes, where your fathers temptede me [and] provede 
me and sawe my workes. Fortye years was I grevede w thys generacyon 
and I sayd euer, y®erre in ther hartes’: ) y® shulde not enter (2) into my 
rest. Glorye [be] to γϑ father and to y® sone and to y® hollye goost, as 


1 In Burton’s reprint of the Three Primers many of the common forms are 
not printed out in full in each case, even though they exhibit in some cases great 
differences of text or are even entirely different versions of the same original. 

? The full text is not printed in Burton. 

5 The two Primers add, \et us ioyfully sing to God our saviour. 

* Add, whyche doth not forsake his people. 

® Add, Today if ye hear his voyce. 

® Add, as in the bitter murmuring. 

™ Add, they have not knowen my wayes : to whom I swore in myne angre. 
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yt was in γὸ begynyng, and ys nowe, and euer shalbe, world wout end. 
Amen’. 


The following is the version of the Ze Deum given in the Royal 
part-books ; it is substantially, though not verbatim, that of 
the Primer of 1535, called Marshall’s Primer*, and not that of the 
King’s Primer which agrees with the First Prayer Book. It is 
printed here with notes, showing how far some of the same 
peculiarities are found in the Harleian part-book, which has a 
text intermediate between this and the Prayer Book text. The 
passages bracketed are those in which the Harleian text agrees 
with the Prayer Book; the italics show what is different from 
the Prayer Book text 3. 


We praise the O God; we knowledge the to be the lord. 
All the erth [migh¢] worship the, which art the father everlasting. 
To the [crye forth all angels|, the heavens & all the powrs therin: 
To the thus cryeth cherubin and seraphin contynually : 
Holy art thou (iij); Thou art the Lord God of hosts: 
Heaven and erth ar [ fulfilled with the glorye of thy maiestie.| 
The glorious company of th’ apostels praise the: 
The goodly felowship of the prophets worship the: 
The faire felowship of the martirs praise the*: 
The holy [congregacion of the faithful thorow all the world magnifie the, 
They knowledge the to be] the father of an infinite maiestie, 
They® knowledge thy honorable [and verie| only sone, 
They® knowledge the holie gost fo de a comforter. 
Thou art the king of glorie O Christ: 
Thou art theverlasting sone of the father. 
Thou when thou [shouldst take] upon the [our nature] to delyuer 
man didst not abhorre the virgin’s wombe. 
[Zhou hast now] openyd the kyngdome of heuyn to [¢he] beleuers 
[death's dart ouercom]: 
Thou sittest on the right hand of god in the glorie of the father: 


1 Bodl. Mus. Sch. E. 422, f. 77. 

3 See Burton’s Three Primers, p. 82. 

3 In Hilsey’s Primer the version of the Te Deum is similar to Marshall’s, while the 
curious Grafton Primer of 1540, which is in the main a cross between Marshall and 
Hilsey, gives here yet another version of Te Deum, intermediate between Marshall’s 
and the later version ; but not the same as the Harleian version. The version in 
Roger Car’s Psalter and Litany of 1548 is different again in a few points. (Brit. 
Mus. C, 25. Ὁ. 2.) 

* Harl. The felowship of the blessed martirs praise & magnify Thee. 
5 Harl. We. 
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[Zhou art bilieuyd to come) our iudge. 

Wherfore we pray the help thy seruants, whom thou hast redemyd 
wt thy precious blood : 

Make [me then]‘ nombrid wt thy saincts in [say] euerlasting. 

O Lord saue thy people & blesse theine heritage. 

Gouerne them [a/so] and lift them up for euer. 

[ We praise the euery day,| 

And we worship thy name euer® world without end. 

80 lord let it be thy pleasure*® to kepe us this daye without syn. 

O lord have mercy on us, [Ὁ Jord] haue mercy on us. 

O lord let thy mercy [Zight on] us euen as we* now do* trust in the. 

5O lord J trust in the (2)*: let me*® neuer be confounded (2). 


Other versions in the main anticipate the Prayer Book, or, in 
other words, follow the King’s Primer, but ‘Holy art thou’ 
appears in some’ and ‘which art the father everlasting’ in 
others*. Some have ‘heaven & earth are replenished with’ 
thy glory, and ‘The Holy Gost also being the Comforter,’ which 
are forms printed in some editions of the Prayer Book®. 

Here then, again, there are two distinct versions, that of 
Marshall's or Hilsey’s Primer, and that of the Royal Primer and 
of the Prayer Book, and it seems likely that the former was 
in use in experimental services preliminary to the Prayer Book. 

The Benedicite appears in the Royal part-books in this form, 
set for two alternating choirs, and in the Bodleian part-books it 
is almost identical. The version comes from the King’s Primer ; 
that in Marshall’s and that in Hilsey’s Primer are quite different, 
though mainly agreeing together. In the Prayer Book the old 
form of the Canticle was deserted in favour of the full scriptural 
text with the refrain repeated after every address, and Gloria 
patri was appended as the doxology in place of Benedicamus. 


Prayse ye the lorde, all the works of the lorde, 
prayse & exalte’® hym for euer. 
The Angelles of the lorde, prayse ye the lorde, 
Ye heauens prayse [ye] the lorde. 


1 Probably miswritten, for the Primer has here the same as the Prayer Bock. 
2 Harl. for ever. 3 Harl, We beseech thee O lord. 

* Hari. put our. 5. Harl. In thee O lord we trust. 

Hari. us. Brit. Mus, 34191 and Bodleian. 
5. Brit. Mus. 29289, f. 1, and a setting by Thomas Causton in 38226, f. 63. 

9. Note also that 34191 has ‘ And we worship thy holy name.’ 

10 Bodl, has ‘ extol’ throughout. 
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Ye waters, all that are above heauen, prayse the lorde, 
All the powers of the lorde, prayse ye the lorde. 
The sonne & mone, prayse ye the lorde. 
Sterres of the firmament, prayse ye the lorde. 
The rayne & the dewe, prayse ye the lorde. 
All ye’ wyndes of god, prayse ye the lorde. 
Fire & heate, prayse ye the lorde. 
Winter & somer, prayse ye the lorde. 
Dewes & hore frosts, prayse ye the lorde. 
Frost & colde, prayse ye the lorde. © 
Yse & snow, prayse ye the lorde. 
Nyghtes & dayes, prayse ye the lorde. 
Light & darnes, prayse ye the lorde. 
Lightnyng & clowds, prayse ye the lorde. 
The earthe prayse the lorde, 
lawde & exalte hym for euer[more.] 
Mountaynes & hills, prayse ye the lorde. 
All that spryngs? upon the earth, prayse ye the lorde. 
Ye welles & spryngs, prayse ye the lorde, 
Seeas & fluddes, prayse ye the lorde. 
Grete fishes & all that moue in the waters, prayse ye the lorde. 
All byrdes of the ayre, prayse ye the lorde. 
All beastes & cattell, prayse ye the lorde. 
Ye children of men, praise the lorde. 
Let Israell prayse the lorde, 
Laude hym & exalte hym for euermore. 
Ye prestes of the lorde, prayse [ye] the lorde. 
Ye seruants of the lorde, prayse [ye] the lorde. 
Ye spirits & soules of rightuse men, praise [ye] the lorde. 
Ye holy & meke in hart, praise [ye] the lorde. 
Anania azaria mysaell, prayse ye the lorde, 
lawde & exalte hym for evermore. 
Blesse we the father the sonne & the holy ghost, 
Prayse we hym & exalte hym for euermore. 
(fud?) Blessid art thou, lorde, in the fyrmament of heauin, 
Thow arte prayseworthie, gloryous and exallted, 
worlde wythe oute end. Amen’*. 


The Benedictus everywhere agrees with the First Prayer Book, 


1 Or the. 2 Primer springeth. 

* A setting by Farrant, for men, somewhat similar is in Brit. Mus. 29286, f. 99". 
Only one part-book exists, and it contains only some of the verses; but it has 
Gloria patri and not Benedicamus. The same is the case with the Bodleian part- 
books. 
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which has the same version as the Primer of 1545. In Hilsey’s 
Primer of 1539, and Marshall’s Primer of 1535, there are other 
versions. 

The Magnificat is used in several forms: the first is that of 
Marshall’s Primer, which appears almost verbatim in the Royal 
part-books. 


My soule magnifithe the lorde, & my sprite reioyith in god my sauior. 

For he hath lookt on the poore degre of his handmayden. 

Behold now from henseforth all generacions shall call me blessed : 

For he that is mightie hath magnifide me; wherefore [Ὁ] blessid be his 
name. 

And his mercy is ouer them that feare him thorow all generacions. 

He shewth strength wt his arme, he skattreth [all] them that are 
prowde in thymaginacion of ther harts: 

He hath pluckt down men of power from ther seats, & hath liftid 
up the poore lowlyons. 

The hungry men he hath satisfide with [his] goodnes: and them 
tht appered riche he hath left voide: 

He hath taken up Israel his seruant, thinking upon him [for] to be 
sauid for his mercyes sake, 

Like as he promest to of fathers, as to Abraham and to his seede 
for euermore. 

Glory be to the father, to the sone & to the holy gost : 

[Evyn] as it was in the beginning, as it is now & euer shalbe. So 
be it [always. So be it]’. 


The version in the King’s Primer is that used in the First 
Prayer Book; Hilsey’s is intermediate between the two. 

The Bodleian part-books give three settings different from that 
of the Prayer Book: two of these are in the main identical with 
it and with the King’s Primer, but the third varies considerably, 
and is closer to Hilsey’s version than to any other. 


1 See Burton’s Three Primers, p. 109. Marshall has ‘Shall all generations,’ 
‘ throughout all generations,’ and omits the bracketed words. 

3 The setting on f. 6” shows the following variations :— 

For behold from henceforth shall all generacions . . . hath done grete thyngs. 
And hys mercy endurethe throwghout all generacyons. . . . He shewed strength 
with hys arme ὅς scaterethe . . . He puttethe down .. . & exalteth them of lowe 
degree. He fylleth . . . & letteth the ryche go emtye. He remembrethe mercy 
& helpeth up hys servant Israell, even as he promised unto our father abraham 
& to hys seed for ever. Glory to the. 

The setting on f. go has ‘the humillitye of his handmaiden,’ ‘seat,’ ‘Glory be to,’ 
‘and is now.’ 
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My soule dothe magnifye the lord: & my spret reioysethe' in god 
my savyour. 

For he hath loked upon the lowe degre of hys hand mayden: 

Beholde from henceforthe shal all generacyons call me blessed : 


Because he that ys myghtye hathe done to me greate thyngs, and 
holly ys hys name. 


And hys mercy ys on them that feare him from generacyon to 
generacyon. 

He hath shewed streyngth with hys arme, he hathe scatered them 
that are proude in the Imaginacyons of ther hartes. 

He hathe put down the myghtye from there seates & hathe exalted 
them of lowe degre. 

He hath fylled the hongry with good thyngs, & sent away the ryche 
emtye. 

He hath holpen hys servant Israell in remembrannce of hys mercy, 


Even as he promysed to ower father abraham and to hys seed for 
ever. 


Glory to the father and to the sone & to the holly goost, 


As it was in the begynnyng ys now, & ever shalbe, world without 
end. Amen’. 


The unc dimittis in every case but one keeps fairly close 
to the Prayer Book version, which, though varying in different 
editions, is in the main the same as that of the King’s Primer. 
However, the first setting in the Bodleian part-books gives a 
quite different text, which seems to be also unlike that of either 


Marshall’s or Hilsey's Primer, though it has points of agreement 
with each of them. 


Lord, let thi servant now depart in peace, according to thi promys: 
For myne eyes have seen thi savyour, sent from the; 


Whom thou hast prepared before the face of the people: 


A lyght to lyghten the gentyles to be the glory of thy people Israel. 
Glory to... 


As it was in the begynnyng, as ys now & ever shalbe, world without 
end. Amen. So be it (2). 


There are several settings of the Litany, but none follow either 
the Litany of 1544, or that in the Primer of 1545, or that in 
Car’s Psalter and Litany of 1548, in having the three invocations 
of the Blessed Virgin, the angels &c., the patriarchs &c., nor 
1 This reading is common even in the texts which follow the Prayer Book. 
ὦ 
VOL. I. R 
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in having ‘suffer us not to be led into temptacion’ at the end of 
the Lord's Prayer’. Many cases, however, occur of the alterna- 
tive rendering ‘let us not be led into temptacion’.’ In some 
cases this is joined with further variation in the version ; thus 
in the Royal part-books the Lord’s Prayer has at the beginning 
“Ὁ our Father, and at the end ‘ But delyuer us from all euil’; 
and although forming part of the Litany it also has the full 
doxology, ‘for thine is the kingdom & the power & the glory 
for ever. So be it.’ The Litany then inverts the present order 
of the two forms of ‘O lord arise,’ and further it gives instead of 
Amen ‘ Always so be it,’ once as the end of the Gloria, and six 
times more; no doubt these six repetitions are meant for use at 
the end of the six prayers which closed the Litany of 1544 or 
1545, but were not all appended to the Litany in the First Prayer 
Book. This Litany thus represents an intermediate stage between 
the Psalter of 1548 and the Prayer Book of 1549. 

The Bodleian part-books give (at f. 58" of Mus. Sch. E. 422) 
another version altogether of the Lord’s Prayer, but throw no 
fresh light on the Litany. 

Our Father . . . Thy name be hallowede. 
Thy kingdom come unto us, thi wylle be done ἃ fulfilled .. . 
And let us ποῖ... from all euil. Amen. 


Both the Royal and the Bodleian part-books contain a 
number of other settings, anthems, metrical psalms, &c. The 
former has also four psalms set to the Tones in a harmonized form 
with the Plain-song in the tenor*, and five psalms set anthem- 
wise. They are all followed by the Gloria, except two which 
_ end simply with ‘So be it,’ and one with ‘ Amen,’ but the version 
of it which is given in two cases is an unusual one; the three 
bracketed words are only there in one case, and the first two 
are insertions in a later hand. 


Glory be to the Father, [to] the sone, and [to] the holy gost, 
[Even] As it was in the beginning, as it is now & ever shalbe. 
So be it. 
‘ The Litany in Brit. Mus. MS, 34191 stops before the Lord’s Prayer. 
ἢ Bodl. Mus. Sch. E. 422 ff. 58, 59, 82%. Royal Appendix, 76 p. 2. And cp. Brit. 
Mus. 22597 and 30483. 

3 To the Tones II, V 1, VII (signed Johnson), VIII 1. Considerable liberty is 
taken with the canto fermo. 
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Other versions of the Gloria patri have already been given 
above with the canticles: in one case, that of the Magnificat in 
the Royal part-books, the version was that common to Marshall’s 
and Hilsey’s books: in other cases the version was that of the 
King’s Primer, and in other cases that of the First Prayer Book: 
while the two versions last given belong to none of these three 
clear types. Here then the greatest diversity is traceable'. 

Among the other pieces contained in these part-books are 
a number of metrical psalms not drawn from Sternhold’s collec- 
tion (first published in 1549), but probably from some earlier 
source”; these are of interest, and would probably contribute 
something to the solution of the problem which besets the 
history of the early metrical psalms, but they are alien to the 
present purpose, and all that can now be done is to append 
a rough alphabetical list of the different items, other than those 
above mentioned, which are found in the Royal and the Bodleian 
part-books. 

It was not to be expected that such sources would give new 
evidence as to some features of the experimental stage, about which 
news would be specially welcome, e.g. the Eucharistic Canon 
or ‘the consecration of the sacrament’ mentioned by Wriothesley*. 
But they have preserved some interesting links, and established 
more clearly the connexion between the Primers and the Prayer 
Book ; and also, in testifying to the use of the Apostles’ Creed at 
the Eucharist, they have rescued from oblivion an unexpected 
and important fact. 


W. H. FRERE. 


AN INDEX OF THE FURTHER CONTENTS OF THE 
ROYAL AND THE BODLEIAN PART-BOOKS. 


ROYAL APPENDIX, 74, 75, 76 ΄. 


All men rejoice. Metrical Version of Judilate deo (Ps. c). 
Behold bretherne. Zcce guam bonum. Psalm set to seventh Tone. 
Benedicite. Praise ye the Lord. Metrical version. 


1 See Dowden, Workmanship, p. 166. 

3 Others are in Harl. 7578, Add. 15166, 30480-4, 22597. 

* Above, p. 231. 

* The items are indexed by their Latin titles, where these are given, as well as by 
their first words, 


R2 
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Benedictus. Praysid be th’ Almightie Lord. Metrical version. 

Celi enarrant. The heauens in ther excellence. Metrical psalm. 

De profundis. Out of the deep. Psalm set to second Tone. 

Deus in nomine tuo. Save me O God. Anthem. 

Deus misereatur nostri. O God be mercifull unto us. Anthem. 

Domine dominus noster. O Lorde our lorde how marvellous. Metrical 
psalm. 

Domine quis. O Lord whom wilt thou. Metrical psalm. 

Ecce quam bonum. Behold bretherne. Psalm set to seventh Tone. 

Geue sentence with me O God. Judica me. Psalm set to eighth 
Tone. 

How long O Lord wilt me forget? Metrical version of Usgueguo 
domine ? (Ps. xiii). 

I cryde unto the Lord. Voce mea. Anthem. 

Jubilate deo. ΑἸ] men reioice. Metrical psalm. 

Judica me deus. Geue sentence with me O God. Psalm set to 
eighth Tone. 

Laudate pueri dominum. Praise the Lord ye servants. Psalm set 
to fifth Tone. 

Ne reminiscaris. Remembre not O Lord. Anthem, not psalm. 

Non nobis domine. Not unto us. Anthem. 

Not unto us. on nobis domine. Anthem. 

O clappe your hands. Omnes gentes. Psalm set anthemwise. 

O God be mercifull unto us. Deus misereatur nostri. Anthem. 

O Lord Christ Jesu that art king in glory. Anthem with prayer for 
Edward VI. 

O Lorde, our lorde, how marvellous. Metrical version of Domine 
dominus noster (Ps. ix). 

O Lord rebuke me not in thy fury. Psalm set anthemwise with 
Gloria. 

O Lord whom wilt thou count worthie. Metrical version of Domine 
quis (xv). 

Omnes gentes. © clappe your hands. Psalm set anthemwise. 

Out of the deep. De profundis. Psalm set to second Tone. 

Praise the Lord ye servants. Zaudate pueri dominum. Psalm set to 
fifth Tone. 

Praise ye the Lord. Metrical version of Benedicite. 

Praysid be God our Father. Anthem. 

Praysid be th’ Almightie Lord. Metrical version of Benedictus. 

Remembre not O Lord. We reminiscaris. Anthem, not psalm. 

Save me O God. Deus in nomine tuo. Anthem. 

The heauens in ther excellence. Metrical version of Cedi enarrant 

(Ps. xix). 


ii. 


iii. 


Usquequo domine? How long O Lord wilt me forget? Metrical 


Voce mea. 1 cryde unto the Lord. Anthem. 
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BODLEIAN. MUS. SCH. E. 420-422". 
All people hearken & give ear (Metrical). 


. Blessed art thou that feareth God.  Metrical psalm & doxology 


at a Wedynge. 


. Deus in adjutorium, Waste thee O Lord. 


Domine secundum actum. In judgment Lord. 


. Happy is the people. <Antem. 
. Haste thee O Lord (Deus in adjutorium). 


Hear the voyce and prayer. ? Tallis in Day’s Certain Notes?. 


. How long wilt thou forgete me? (Usgueguo domine 3). 

. I am the trewe vyne. <Antem. 

iii. If a man saye. <Antem. 

i. If ye love me. ὃ Tallis in Day’s Certain Notes. 

. I give you a new commandment. <Aztem. ?Sheppard or Johnson 


in Day’s Certain Notes. 


iii. I have set my hope. 
. In judgment Lord. (Domine secundum.) (Metrical.) Cp. Brit. 


Mus. MS. 30480. 
In no kind of creature. <Antem. 


. Let all the congregation. (Metrical)*: in Day’s Certain Notes. 
. Lord Jesu Christ son of the living God. i.e. the collect Domine 


Jesu Christe fili dei vivi. 


. Make ye melody. Antem. 
iii. O almighty God the Father we give the thanks. After the Communion 


received. 
O clap your hands. 
O eternal God almighty. 


. [Ὁ God be merciful unto us] and bless us. 


O God in whose hand°. 
O Lord of hosts. Antem. 


. Ὁ Lord the maker of all thing. i.e. Hymn Ze ἐμεῖς ante terminum. 


O most merciful Jesu Christ. Axtem*. 

O praise ye the Lord. Antem. 

Praise be to God (3). Come thou Holy Ghost fulfil, i.e. the Antiphon, 
Veni sancte spiritus. 

Praise the Lord. <Antem. 


* The Roman numerals refer to the three books into which the collection 
is divided. See above, p. 233. 
? See above, p. 235, note 5. 
* This contains a prayer for Edward VI. 
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i. Praise we the Father. In Day’s Certain Notes. 

ii. Praise ye the Lord our soules. 

ii. Remember not O Lord God our old iniquities. i.e. We reminiscaris. 
Set by Tallis in Day’s Certain Notes. 

i. Submyte yourselves. Amtem. (? Sheppard.) 

ii. The sprete of the Lord hath replenished. i.e. Ant. Spiritus 
domini with Psalm Verse Ixviii. 1. & Gloria. 

i. This is my commandment. <Antem. 

i. Usquequo domine? Tow long wilt thou forgete me? 

ii. Verely verely I say unto you Except ye eat. 

iii, Walke while ye have. <Antem. 


DOCUMENTS 
THE SACRAMENTARY OF SERAPION OF THMUIS. 


II. THE OrpDeER ΟΕ Baptism. 


THE fundamental identity of baptismal offices is, if possible, even 
more obvious than that of liturgies ; and Serapion’s rite conforms to the 
common type. Its chief value lies in this, that it defines the fourth- 
century usage, the evidence for which is otherwise for the most part 
either fragmentary, as in the incidental allusions of ecclesiastical writers, 
or in the shape of general descriptions, as in the Catecheses of St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem. In particular it supplements and focuses the fragmentary 
notices of Egyptian writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, and com- 
bines them into a whole which is obviously the parent of the existing 
Egyptian rite. It is for Egypt what 4p. Cons?t. vii 39-45 is for Syria ; 
only it is in some respects more definite and satisfactory. 

Serapion’s rite is contained in the prayers numbered 7-11, 15, 16, the 
two last being the prayers of anointing (ἄλειψις) before baptism and of 
the unction (χρίσμα) of confirmation. The only question of arrange- 
ment is as to where these two are to be inserted in the series 7-11. If 
my emendation of the title of 10 is accepted, it is clear that 15 is to be 
inserted between 9 and 10 ; and in any case a comparison with almost 
any Eastern rite shows that it must be placed either immediately before 
or immediately after 10. As to 11, its title seems to require that it imme- 
diately follow the act of baptism, and consequently that the prayer of 
confirmation (16) stand last: and I have adopted this order. But it 
remains possible that 11 is intended to conclude the whole rite. 

A baptismal office consists normally of three parts: (1) the prepara- 
tion of the catechumen, implying the consecration of the oil, and 
forming the last stage of the discipline of the catechumenate; (2) the 
act of baptism, implying the consecration of the water ; and (3) the con- 
firmation, implying the consecration of the chrism. In existing rites 
one or more of the several consecrations of the matters are detached 
from the baptismal office and celebrated apart ; but the consecration of 
the font retains its place in the office in all Eastern rites; in other 
words, the water is not reserved. And when baptisms were ordinarily 
pontifical rites, celebrated only at Easter, the three consecrations were 
moments in a more or less continuous series of ceremonies. 
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1. The Consecration of the Water (7) is placed first. In the current 
Egyptian rites, Coptic and Ethiopic, as in the Syrian (and this already 
in Ap. Constt. vii 43) and the Armenian, it follows the anointing ; while in 
the Byzantine and the Nestorian the water and the oil are consecrated 
together before the anointing. On the other hand in the Zgyftian 
Church Order (can. 46), which herein follows the Canons of Hippolytus 
xix, the preparation of the water stands first. And it seems clear that 
the Egyptian practice has been changed, in or after the fifth century. 
For the eighth of the second series of Canonical Responses attributed to 
Timothy of Alexandria’ is in answer to the question, what a solitary 
presbyter is to do when called upon to baptize—whether he is first to 
consecrate the font and then to receive the catechumen’s renunciation 
and anoint him ; or to receive the renunciation and then to consecrate 
the font; or again to baptize the catechumen immediately after the 
consecration, without going out to receive the renunciation ; and the 
answer is that he is first to receive the renunciation and then to go 
in and consecrate the water and administer the baptism. It is quite 
evident that, at the date of this response, the first alternative was the 
usual practice; i.e. the consecration of the font came first. In the 
Church Order and in the Egyptian writers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies the allusions to the consecration are quite general, except in so 
far as St. Didymus (de Z7vin. ii 14) implies that the water was signed 
with the cross. In Serapion (as in Af. Conséz. vii 43) the form is a 
simple prayer, whereas in the later Egyptian rite it has been assimilated 
to the mass and developed into a complete ‘liturgy of baptism’ 
(Assemani Cod. Zt. ii pp. 150 sqq.; Denzinger Rit. or. i pp. 201 sqq., 
236 sqq., 225 sqq.). But Serapion’s prayer is quite normal in contain- 
ing an invocation of the Holy Ghost, a commemoration of the sanctifi- 
cation of the Jordan by our Lord’s baptism, and petitions for the 
regenerating effect in the baptized. It is peculiar, like the consecration 
of the mass, in containing an invocation also of the Word. 

2. The preparation of the catechumen is covered by nos. 8, 9, 15, 10. 
It is clear from the terms of the question and response mentioned in 
the last paragraph (ἐξιών, προεισελθών), that this part of the rite did not 
take place in the baptistery itself, but in the vestibule (cp. Cyr. Hier. 
Cat. myst.i 2). Since in the case of adults this preparation was only 
the conclusion of a prolonged course of instruction and discipline (cp. 
Origen ¢. Cels. iii 51; Ἐξ. Ch. Ord. can. 45), even in the case of 

1 Pitra Juris eccl. graec. hist. et mon. i p. 640. This series cannot be authentic, 
since the eighteenth response deals with Christmas, which was not observed in 
Egypt till about 430 (Duchesne Origines du culte chrétien p. 248, ed. 1). But it is 
Egyptian, and probably not later than of the fifth century. I quote the first series 


(Pitra op. cit. pp. 630 sqq.; Migne P. G. xxxiii 1296 sqq.) as ‘Tim. Al. Resp.’, the 
second as ‘[Tim. Al.] Resp.’ 
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children, who were baptized on the seventh day, it is still described by 
κατηχεῖσθαι ([Tim. Al.] Resp. 4). It consists normally of the exorcism, 
the renunciation and confession, and the anointing. 

a. The exorcism of the baptismal rite is only the conclusion of a 
series of exorcisms extended over the catechumenate, or at least over 
the last stage of it (Cyr. Hier. Procat. 9, 14, Cat.i 5, xvi1tg). And a 
reference to this can be discerned in Serapion’s prayer ὑπὲρ τῶν κατηχου- 
μένων in the mass (21, p. 100"), where the reference to ‘the mighty hand’ 
of God ‘under’ which the catechumens have come and to the conquest 
of Satan and his wiles seems certainly to include an allusion to the 
exorcisms, which were performed by imposition of hands and invocation 
(Origen hom. xxiv in Jesu Nave 1 [ii 453]). In accordance with his 
scope, we cannot expect to find a formula of exorcism in Serapion’s 
baptismal Order. In the present Egyptian Order (Assemani C. Z.i 157 ; 
Denzinger 2. O. i 198, 223) the formula, which is accompanied by im- 
position of hands, is short and unemphatic, as compared with those of 
the Syrian, Byzantine and Western rites; but this simplicity and the 
threefold repetition of ‘in the name of the onlybegotten’ answers to 
Origen’s description of the exorcisms of his day as simple in character 
and as performed in the holy Name (c. Ce/s. i 6, vii 4). The prayer 
ὑπὲρ τῶν βαπτιζομένων (8) so far may refer to the exorcism that it contains 
a petition that the catechumen be ‘no more led by ought sinister.’ It 
corresponds in drift with the prayer which precedes the exorcism in 
the present Egyptian rite (Assemani i 155 ; Denzinger i 197, 223), while 
it obviously also points on to the renunciation and confession. 

6. The renunciation (ἀποταγή), alluded to in the title of no. 9, follows. 
It was the function of the deacons ‘to prepare the catechumens to make 
the renunciation’ (παρασκευάζειν τοὺς κατηχουμένους ἀποτάξασθαι [Tim. Al.] 
Resp. 10), where the allusion is clearly to the undressing and the 
adjustment of the catechumens’ attitudes, facing the west and outstretch- 
ing the right hand (Assemani i157; Denzinger i 198, 223: cp. Cyr. Hier. 
Cat. myst.i 4). The form of renunciation in the Church Order (can. 
46) is ‘I renounce thee Satan and all thy service and all thy works,’ 
which so far as it goes agrees with the present Egyptian form (w. s.). 
If the catechumen could not make the renunciation for himself, it was 
done by his sponsor (ἀνάδοχος [Tim. Al.] Resp. 3; St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. vii 
[iv 683]; Ze. Ch. Ord. can. 46). 

As is obvious from the substance of the prayer (9), both the con- 
fession of faith (συνταγή, σύνταξις, ὁμολογία) and the renunciation is 
included in the expression ἀποταγή in its title ; as is clearly the case also 
in [Tim. Al.] Resp. 8. This confession was a triple ‘I believe’ (St. Cyr. 


1 This and similar references are to the first part of the present edition of Sera- 
pion’s Sacramentary, JouRNAL oF THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, Oct. 1899, pp. 88-113. 
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Al. in Jo. vii) in response to a triple question (St. Dion. Al. ap. Euseb. 
H. E. vii 9; St. Didym. de Trin. ii 14; St.'Cyr. Al. in Jo. xii 1), as 
approximately in the present Egyptian rite. The catechumen mean- 
while, having no doubt turned to the East, stretches forth his hands 
(St. Didym. de Trin. ii 14). If the de Trinitate et Spiritu sancto is the 
work of St. Athanasius, we have evidence that the form to which assent 
was given in the fourth century was ‘I believe in God the Father 
almighty and in Jesus Christ his onlybegotten Son and in the Holy 
Ghost’ (c. 7); and in considering the question of the authorship of 
the work it ought to be taken into account that this formula, so far 
as it goes (and the further clauses would be irrelevant to the author’s 
purpose), is closely akin to that of the present Egyptian rite: ‘I believe 
in one God the Father almighty and in Jesus Christ his onlybegotten 
Son our Lord and in the Holy Ghost the giver of life, the resurrection 
of the flesh and his one only catholic apostolic Church’ (Assemani i 
159; Denzinger i 198, 223). In the Egyptian Church Order (c. 46) there 
are two confessions, a short one like the above before the baptism, and 
a developed creed during the immersion. If the Athanasian form is 
authentic, it represents the short creed, while the longer form may be 
what St. Cyril of Alexandria alludes to (iz Rom. vi 3), when he implies 
that the confession included the death and burial and resurrection of 
our Lord. The Syrian rites (including those of 4p. Consét. vii 41 and 
St. Chrys. ἄορι. xl in 1 Cor. 1, 2), the Byzantine and the Armenian, 
all have a complete creed at this point; while the existing Egyptian 
rite, Coptic and Ethiopic, reserves the recitation of the full creed for 
‘the liturgy of baptism’ in which the font is consecrated (Assemani ii 
162 ; Denzinger i 198 not., 226). Ifthe Church Order may be taken as 
evidence for the recitation of a full creed in the baptisms of the fourth 
century in Egypt, we may collect a form out of Serapion’s prayers, 
which may approximately represent it. 


I. Πιστεύω εἰς τὸν ἀγένητον 


Πατέρα παντοκράτορα (1, 
9, 13, 27) 

οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς καὶ πάντων 
ποιητήν (23, 9). 

. καὶ εἰς τὸν κύριον ᾿Ιησοῦν 
Χριστόν (1) 

τὸν Υἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ τὸν μονο- 
γενῆ Λόγον (1, 8, το) 

τὸν ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς γεννη- 
θέντα (1, 20). 

. τὸν καταβάντα (7) 

ἐπιδημήσαντα (7) 

. παθόντα (5) 

σταυρωθέντα (5, 17) 


. ἀνάστασιν Ϊνεκρῶν 


. ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν (1, κα 17). 
. ζωὴν [αἱώνιον] (16). 


δνοσσδονα 17) 


τοῦ ἀγενήτου (5) 


. καὶ ἐρχόμενον κρῖναι ζῶν- 


τας καὶ νεκρούς (17). 


,. καὶ εἰς τὸ ἅγιον Πνεῦμα 


(8, το, 16). 


. kat μίαν ἁγίαν καὶ μόνην 


καθολικὴν ἐκκλησίαν (1, 
23). 


(18) 


2 
10 
II 
12 
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The words in spaced type are verified either by the Letter of St. Alex- 
ander (ap. Thdt. #. £. i 4) or by the Zxfositio fidei of St. Athanasius or 
by the Creed of Macarius (Acta S. Macarii in Migne P. G. xxxiv 212). 

The prayer after the renunciation (0) alludes both to the confession 
(συγκατάθεσις) and to the renunciation, and in its drift quite corresponds 
with the prayer in the like position in the existing Coptic office (Asse- 
mani i 160; Denzinger i 199). 

¢. In the West a preliminary unction with oil at the time of baptism 
seems to have been exclusively Roman until the sixth century, when it 
begins to appear in the Gallican rites. But in the East it is found in 
Recog. Clem. iii 67 and in the fourth-century Syrian writers, St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cat. myst. ii 3) and the Apostolic Constitutions (vii 42); in 
St. Chrysostom at Constantinople (om. vi in Col. 4); and in Egypt 
(Clem. Al. Zxcerpt. 82, unless this is the oil of the sick; St. Didym. 
de Trin. ii 6 § 23 ; St. Cyr. Al. iz Jo. vii p.683 £). And there is evidence 
of an unction or unctions earlier in the course of the catechumenate in 
the West, even in Africa and the Gauls ; and the double unction with 
oil in the existing Syrian, Nestorian and Coptic baptismal rites seems 
to imply the same for the East. In fact the line of demarcation between 
the catechumenate and the baptismal office seems, as it were, to have 
been drawn at different points in the several rites: the African and 
Gallican drew the line after the unctions, the Roman between the 
earlier and the last, and the Eastern rites just mentioned before the 
last two. In Serapion, as in the Egyptian writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, only one preliminary unction seems to be included in the 
baptismal rite. In the Zgyptian Church Order the oil is consecrated 
at the beginning of the office ; and in the present Coptic rite, as in the 
Roman, it is consecrated along with the chrism on Maundy Thursday 
(Denzinger i 249 sq.). And the same is perhaps implied in Serapion : the 
prayer εἰς τὸ ἄλειμμα (15) can scarcely be its consecration ; while in the 
mass provision is made for the consecration of oils, which may mark the 
custom of consecrating at that point other oil than that actually referred 
to in the prayer (5). In the Egyptian rite the oil is administered with 
a simple formula in the first person, but this is preceded and followed 
by prayers which may be regarded as belonging to the ‘form’ and corre- 
spond in general scope with Serapion’s prayer (Assemani i 162 sqq., 
Denzinger i 199 sq., 224). It may be noted that these prayers are of the 
nature of prayers of exorcism and so correspond with the title ‘oil of 
exorcism’ given to this oil in the Church Order (cp. St. Cyr. Hier. Cat. 
myst. ii 3). From St. Cyril of Alexandria (w. s.) it appears that the 
anointing was confirmed by the catechumen or his sponsors with an 
Amen; and the deacon still says Amen after the application of the oil 
(Assemani and Denzinger, «. s.). 
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The next of Serapion’s prayers (10) is labelled in the MS pera τὴν 
ἀνάληψιν. In the text below, the emendation ἄλειψιν for ἀνάληψιν has 
been adopted. If this be not accepted, the only meaning I can suggest 
is the ‘assumption’ of the catechumen into the baptistery, i.e. the prayer 
follows the passage from the vestibule to the font. But in any case it 
clearly marks the transition from the preparation of the catechumen to 
the administration of the baptism; and in scope it corresponds to the 
Byzantine prayer Δέσποτα Κύριε ὁ Θεὸς ἡμῶν προσκάλεσαι (Assemani i 119), 
which has been adopted into the Egyptian rite at the opening of ‘the 
liturgy of baptism’ within the baptistery (2d. ii 151 ; Denzinger i 201, 225). 
A prayer or prayers intervening between the anointing and the baptism 
is an Egyptian characteristic, which is thus reproduced by Serapion. 

3. The Baptism. The catechumens have now passed into the 
baptistery (τὸ ἅγιον βαπτιστήριον St. Ath. Zncycl. 2) and they are there 
presented (ἐπιδιδόναι) and their names proclaimed by the deacon, or in 
his absence by a subdeacon or a reader ([Tim. Al.] Resp. 11). The 
priest immerses each three times (St. Didym. de vin. ii 12) in the font 
(ἡ κολυμβήθρα id. ii 6 ὃ 4, ii 14 &c.), with the formula Βαπτίζω ce εἰς τὸ 
ὄνομα τοῦ Πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου Πινεύματος (Tim. Al. Resp. 28), as 
‘in the existing Egyptian rite (Assemani ii 180 ; Denzinger i 208, 230). 
The coincidence of the form with the Western form will be noted. The 
neophytes ‘ascend’ from the font, and if the title of the next prayer (11) is 
to be taken quite strictly, that prayer is recited. But there is nothing 
in the existing rite quite corresponding to such a prayer in this position, 
and its drift, with its reference to the divine gift (ἡ θεία δωρεά), makes it 
quite possible that it follows confirmation and concludes the whole rite. 

4. From incidental allusions it may be gathered that Confirmation 
in Egypt consisted in, probably an imposition of hands (Orig. de princip. 
i 3 δὲ 2,7; St. Ath. ad Serap. i 6), and certainly an unction (Orig. in 
Lev. vi 5, in Rom. v 8; St. Didym. de Trin. ii 6 ὃ 23), administered by 
the bishop with consecrated chrism in the form of a cross, on the fore- 
head of the neophyte, ‘in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost’ (St. Didym. de Zyin. ii 14 sq.; as in the existing 
rite, Assemani iii 83 sq. ; Denzinger i 209, 231), to which the neophyte 
or his sponsor answered ‘Amen’ (Cyr. Al. iz 70. vii p. 683). In 
‘Ambrosiaster’ Quaestt. in vet. et nov. test. 101 and in ep. Eph. iv 12 
we find it noted, as a characteristic of Egypt, that in the absence of the 
bishop the presbyters confirmed, of course with chrism consecrated by 
the bishop (St. Didym. de Zrin. ii 15 fin.). And from the Zgyptian 
Church Order, if that represents real Egyptian usage, we find that there 
was first an unction by a presbyter, as in the Roman rite (Sacr. Ge/as. 
i 44), and then the bishop, after imposition of his hand with prayer, 
poured the chrism on to his hand and imposed it again with a formula 
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‘I anoint thee,’ &c., and signed the neophyte on the brow (can. 46). 
Serapion’s prayer (16) seems to imply a similar rite ; it refers indirectly 
to the imposition of the hand (γινομένης ὑπὸ τὴν κραταιάν cov χεῖρα) and 
identifies or closely connects this imposition with the unction and 
signation. Since, when there were a number of neophytes, the im- 
position and unction could scarcely take place during the recitation 
of the prayer, it may be assumed that the prayer was recited first, and 
so corresponds with the prayer in the same relative position in the 
existing rite (Assemani iii 82 ; Denzinger i 209, 230); while the signa- 
tion with the chrism and the formula ‘I anoint thee in the name’ &c. 
followed and, as it were, applied the prayer to the several neophytes. 
In its central petition for the ‘gift’ and ‘seal’ of the Holy Ghost, it 
conforms to the type of forms of confirmation; while its conclusion 
corresponds in scope with the prayer which follows the unction in the 
existing Egyptian rite (Assemani iii 87 ; Denzinger i 209, 231). And in 
fact Confirmation in the fourth century was very much what it is now; 
the only real difference being, that whereas in the existing rites, besides 
the brow, several parts of the body are anointed (cp. St. Cyr. Hier. 
Cat. myst. iii 4), the early Egyptian evidence is good only for oe 
anointing of the head and the brow. 

5. The clothing of the neophyte in white seems to be implied ω 
St. Didymus (de 7 γέμ. ii 13 fin.); the kiss of peace is given in the 
Church Order (can. 46); and St. Didymus again more than once 
mentions the communion of the neophyte, following his confirmation 
(de Trin. ii 13, 14). From at least the end of the second century 
Egypt shared with Rome and Africa the rite of administering milk and 
honey to the neophyte (Clem. ΑἹ. Paed. i 6; Zg. Ch. Ord. can. 46; 
Can. Hippol. xix; Tertull. de cor. mil. 3, adv. Marc. i 14), the symbol 
of his new life in the promised land after passing through the waters 
of the Jordan (Orig. in Jesu Nave iv 1). It remained in the Coptic 
rite till a few centuries ago (Denzinger i 221 note) and is still retained 
in Abyssinia (7. p. 232). I know of no fourth-century evidence for 
the crowning of the neophyte which is found in the present Egyptian 
rite, in some forms of the Syrian, and in the Armenian (Denzinger i 210, 
231, 288, 380). 


III. OrDINATIONS. 


The process of the promotion of the ecclesiastical orders is already 
sketched in the New Testament (Acts vi 3, 5 sq.) and consists of the 
election of the persons (ἐξελέξαντο) after scrutiny of their character and 
qualifications (ἐπισκέψασθε... paprupovpévous . . . πλήρεις πνεύματος καὶ 
σοφίας), the presentation of them (ἔστησαν ἐνώπιον τῶν ἀποστόλων) and 
their ordination by imposition of hands and prayer (προσευξάμενοι ἐπέθηκαν 
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αὐτοῖς ras χεῖρα). And ordination-rites as we find them reproduce this 
procedure, consisting as they do of the presentation of the candidates, 
the verification and ratification of their election, and the act of ordina- 
tion. Serapion supplies the last element for Egyptian ordinations in the 
fourth century, and other fourth and fifth century documents supply 
fairly full materials for the reconstruction of the rest. 

The Egyptian hierarchy, as described by Serapion, consists of inter- 
preters, readers, subdeacons, deacons, presbyters, and bishops. If 
singers be substituted for interpreters, this corresponds with the hier- 
archy commemorated in the Greek Liturgy of St. Mark (Zi#t. Z. and W. 
pp. 115, 116, 130) and in the Abyssinian Liturgy (22. p. 207), and with 
that of the present Coptic Pontifical. In the Coptic St. Mark (#. 
p. 172) and in St. Gregory, both Greek and Coptic (Renaudot Z. O. C. 
i 31, 100), singers are substituted for interpreters, and exorcists are 
added. Though the last occur in Origen (én Jesu Nave xxiv 1), they 
are there probably ‘charismatic,’ and there seems to be no evidence 
that they formed part of the ordained hierarchy in Egypt; and their 
occurrence in the liturgical texts mentioned above may be only a sign of 
the foreign origin of the matter of St. Gregory, which may have influenced 
the parallel passage of the Coptic St. Mark. It may be noted that in 
Serapion there is no mention of deaconesses or of an order of widows. 

(1) Lnterpreters (ἑρμηνεῖς 25). The evidence cited for an order of drago- 
mans has hitherto been only Syrian. The Diocletian martyr Procopius 
was a reader and interpreter at Bethshan (Passio S. Procopii in Ruinart 
A. S. p. 372 ed. Paris 1789) ; St. Epiphanius places ἑρμηνευταί between 
exorcists and copiatae in his hierarchy (de Fide 21) ; Silvia of Aquitaine 
relates that at Jerusalem a ‘ presbyter’ always stood by to translate the 
bishop’s allocutions into Syriac for the Syriac-speaking assistance, while 
the translation into Latin for the Latin-speaking was done informally 
by ‘alii fratres et sorores’ (Peregrinatio 73 sq.) ; and interpreters are 
commemorated in the Messina and Vatican texts of the Liturgy of 
St. James (Swainson Greek Litt. p. 298), in the twelfth-century Sinaitic 
diptychs (Zitt,. Z. and W. pp. 501 sq.), and in the Syriac anaphoras 
of Severus of Antioch, James of Sarug, the Holy Doctors, and John of 
Bassora (Renaudot Z. O. C. ii pp. 326, 363, 415, 427, ed. 1847). 
Serapion now proves the existence of the order in Egypt and confirms 
the conjecture of Mr. Forbes Robinson (in Hastings Dict. of the Bible 
i p. 670) which destroys the force of the inference drawn from the Zéfe 
of St. Antony as to the existence of a Coptic Version in the middle of 
the third century ; and allows us to recognize in Theodore ‘ the inter- 
preter,’ mentioned in the Life of John of Lycopolis (Hist. Zaus. 43), a 
member of the order. There seems to be no other mention of them, 
unless they are to be identified with the ὑποβολεῖς mentioned by Socrates 
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(H. £. v 22); and if so, they might be elected from among the cate- 
chumens. The office of the interpreters is accurately defined by 
St. Epiphanius (. s.) ἑρμηνευταὶ γλώσσης εἰς γλῶσσαν ἣ ἐν ταῖς ἀναγνώσεσιν 
i) ἐν ταῖς προσομιλίαις, and their function was revived in Egypt after the 
Moslem conquest, before the formation of an Arabic version (Renaudot 
LZ. O. C. i 187, ed. 1847). In modern Egypt, among the Orthodox 
the Gospel is read in Arabic as well as in Greek ; among the Copts, the 
Coptic recitation of all the lections, except the Gospel, is reduced to 
a verse or two, and they are all read throughout in Arabic (Zitt. Z. and 
W. pp. 152 sqq.). 

(2) Readers (ἀναγνῶσται 25). The earliest mention of a reader in 
Egypt, outside of the Egyptian Church Order, seems to be that of one 
Maximus in St. Athanasius (ad Dracont. 10: cp. [Tim. Al.] Resp. 11). 
Socrates relates that in his time in Alexandria, the readers like the 
ὑποβολεῖς might be chosen from among the catechumens (17. £. v 22). 
If they had ever read the Gospel, they had already in the fifth cen- 
tury been deprived of the right in Egypt, as elsewhere, and it had 
been appropriated by the deacons, in Alexandria by the archdeacon 
(Soz. H. £. vii 19): and in the Egyptian Church Order they are only 
given ‘the Apostle’ at their ordination (can. 35). In the present 
Coptic rubrics all the lections are assigned to the deacons (2222. £. 
and W. pp. 152 sqq.). 

(3) Subdeacons (ὑποδιάκονοι 25). A subdeacon, the martyr Eutychius, 
is mentioned by St. Athanasius (hist. Arian. ad monach, 60: cp. [Tim. 
Al.] Resp. 11), and the description of him as ὑπηρετοῦντα καλῶς recalls 
both the name they commonly bore (ὑπηρέται Can, Laod. 20, Ap. 
Constt. iii 11, vi 17) and the nature of their functions, the humbler and 
more menial elements of the diaconate, such as the keeping of the 
doors (elsewhere, and in the East later, the duty of the πυλωροί, θυρωροί, 
ostiarit: Eus. H. £. vi 43 § 11, Can. Laod. 20, Ap. Constt. ii 25, 28, 
iii 11, vi 17) and the ministry of the water &c. for the handwashing 
(i. viii 11). Their function at baptisms, in case of necessity, has 
already been noted (p. 252). In the Coptic form of their ordination 
their offices are described, in a passage derived from Af. Constt. viii 20, 
as the custody of the sacred vessels and instruments (but cp. St. Ath. 
ap. c. Ar. 11; St. Cyr. Al. de ad. in sp. et ver. xiii [i 454 B]); and in 
a further passage derived from the Byzantine Ordinal, as the keeping of 
the doors and the lighting of the lamp (Denzinger ii 5). 

(4) Deacons (διάκονοι 12, 25). The deacons are regarded as the 
successors of the Seven (12). The only point in their ministry (Aecroup- 
yia 12, 25) which is defined is that of standing by ‘the holy body and 
the holy blood,’ i.e. of standing on each side of the altar during the 
anaphora and perhaps manipulating the fans (Ap. Consét. ii 57, viii 12 : 
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Litt. E. and W. pp. 30, 14). 1 know of no fourth-century evidence 
for the fans in Egypt, but they were used there later, as elsewhere, and 
are mentioned in the Arabic Didaskalia 38 (ib. p. 511); and in the 
life of St. Nicetas (Surius de SS. hist. ii 473), whatever that may be 
worth, St. Athanasius as a deacon is described as wielding the fan. 
Otherwise the functions of the deacon in Egypt are the same as else- 
where: in the mass they read the Gospel (Soz. H. £. vii 19) and 
proclaim the directions to the congregation (St. Cyr. Al. de ad. in sp. et 
ver. xiii [i 454 B]; cp. [Tim. Al.] Resp. 11), which are characteristically 
prominent in the Egyptian rites; they bring the sacred vessels at the 
offertory (Cyr. Al. 22.), while ‘the composing of the table’ does not 
seem to be mentioned (but see Zg. Ch. Ord. can. 31) ; if necessary they 
take part in the comminution of the host ([Tim. Al.] Zesf. 13), and 
they administer the chalice at the communion (#4. 12). Their functions 
at baptism have been already noticed (pp. 249, 251, 252). At the attack 
of Syrianus on the church of St. Theonas (Ath. de fuga 24), the deacon 
recited the psalm to which the people responded, an office which more 
normally belongs to the reader ; but the circumstances were exceptional. 
The gifts asked for them in Serapion are the moral qualifications of a 
clean heart and body and a clean conscience (25), and the intellectual 
qualifications of a spirit of knowledge and discernment (12); and the 
latter no doubt have reference to their active ministry among the poor 
and the sick (Zg. Ch. Ord. can. 33, 56; cp. Ap. Cons?t. iii 19) and their 
disciplinary functions as ‘ the bishop’s eye’ (2d. ii 44 and iii passim). 
(5) Preshyters (πρεσβύτεροι 13, 25). The presbyters are regarded (13) 
as in a sense the successors of the Mosaic Seventy (Num. xi 16-25). 
Their ministry is defined as the stewardship (οἰκονομῆσαι 13) of the 
people, the ministry of the word (πρεσβεύειν τὰ θεῖα λόγια 13, πρεσβεύειν τὰς 
ἁγίας διδασκαλίας 25, cp. 19) and the ministry of reconciliation (καταλλάξαι 
τὸν λαὸν... τῷ ἀγενήτῳ Θεῷ 13, CP. 15). This description is fuller and 
more definite than in the case of the other orders, and proportionately 
fuller than that contained in the forms of presbyteral ordination in 
the Διατάξεις διὰ Ἱππολύτου and the Afostolic Constitutions. This no 
doubt points to the conditions of the Egyptian Church, where the 
multiplication of the episcopate was possibly slow and the development 
of the parochial system was certainly exceptionally rapid (Dion. Al. ap. 
Eus. Z. vii 24 §6; Ath. af. Ar. 85 ; Epiph. Haer. Ixviii 4, Ixix 2 ; 
Socr. H. Z. i 27), carrying with it the comparative independence and 
self-sufficiency of the presbyterate. The emphasis laid on the ministry 
of the word serves to show that, if Sozomen’s statement is true, that 
‘after Arius upset the church’ the Alexandrine presbyters were for- 
bidden to preach (77. £. vii 19), the measure was a revolutionary one 
for Egypt. The presbyteral college (συμπρεσβύτεροι 25) of course formed 
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the council of the bishop (cp. St. Epiph. Waer. Ixix 3 ; Socr. H. Z. i 5) 
for the administration of the church ; it is obvious from the terms in 
which the business of the broken chalice is discussed (Ath. af. ¢. Ar. 
11, 46, 63) that presbyters habitually celebrated apart from the bishop, 
which must have been comparatively exceptional elsewhere in the fourth 
century, except perhaps in Rome; Serapion (25) shows that in con- 
celebrating with the bishop they took a definite part in the prayers, as is 
still more or less the case in Egypt and Abyssinia, where the assistant 
priest is probably a survival of the concelebration of the college; 
and at the communion they performed the comminution ([Tim. Al.] 
Resp. 13) and apparently distributed the particles (29. 12). They 
obviously administered baptisms apart from the bishop (22. 8), and in 
that case, as we have seen, administered also the chrism. In fact the 
later conditions of the Church were apparently in the fourth century 
more fully anticipated in Egypt than elsewhere. The gifts asked for 
them, besides the moral gifts of a clean heart and a clean conscience 
(13), have respect to their functions; a right faith (13), knowledge 
(13, 25), right doctrine (25) to their teaching office ; wisdom (13, 25) 
and prudence (13) to their administrative and disciplinary offices (cp. 
St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. xii 1 [iv 1094 E]). 

(6) Bishops (ἐπίσκοποι 19, 25). The bishop is the successor of the 
Apostles (14) and his office is the inclusive pastorate of the flock 
(14), which is not further defined. But it scarcely needs illustrating 
that in detail this pastorate included in the fourth and fifth centuries in 
Egypt what it did elsewhere, even though the general episcopate may 
have been limited by the exceptional ascendency of Alexandria, at least 
in and after the pontificate of Theophilus (Socr. H. £. vii 7). The 
letter of St. Athanasius to Dracontius implies that the episcopate is 
of divine institution through the Apostles (c. 3) and is the pivot of the 
pastoral office; it includes all that has been already assigned to the 
presbyterate and something more. Baptism cannot be completed apart 
from the bishop (7d. 4), for the bishop alone consecrates the chrism 
(St. Didym. de Trin. ii 15). Ordination is of course impossible without 
a bishop (Zg. Ch. Ord. 33; Letter of Egyptian bishops in Ath. Afo/. 
c. Ar. 12). And the present collection, with its principal prayers, 
attributed to Serapion, implies the right of origination and chief exe- 
cution in the sphere of liturgy (cp. Ath. ad Dracont. 7). The gifts 
here asked for the bishop are mostly general—life, holiness, grace and 
a divine spirit, worthiness of his spiritual ancestry, perseverance in his 
office without offence and without blame, preservation from temptation 
(14, 25),—the only specific gifts being wisdom, knowledge, and success 
in divine sciences (ἐπιστήμαις 25), which may be regarded as correspond- 
ing to the three spheres of administration, teaching, and discipline. 
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There is a plain distinction made in Serapion between the first three, 
the minor orders, and the last three, the sacred orders ; in that the latter 
alone are described as of divine institution (12) and for them alone 
forms of ordination are provided. The minor orders are still ἀχειροθέτητοι 
(St. Bas. Zp. canon. iii ad Amphiloch. 51); and in this respect Serapion 
agrees with the Egyptian Church Order (can. 35, 36), where there is no 
imposition of hands, but for the reader the porrection of the ‘ Apostle’ 
(i.e. St. Paul) with prayer, for the subdeacon a mere nomination ; and 
it is less developed than the so-called Διατάξεις διὰ Ἱπππολύτου (Lagarde, 
Opp. S. Hipp. p. 77), where a subdeacon is ordained with imposition 
and prayer, a reader is appointed by the porrection of the Bible; or 
than the Afostolic Constitutions, where subdeacons and readers are both 
ordained with imposition of hands (viii 21 sq.). In the present Coptic 
Pontifical only the sacred orders are conferred by imposition of hands. 

The process of election of presbyters and deacons is described gene- 
rally by Theophilus of Alexandria (Canon 6). ‘The whole clergy agree 
and choose; the bishop scrutinizes (δοκιμάζει) the character and 
qualifications of the candidate ; and then in open church, by way of 
guarding against clandestine ordinations, the bishop proclaims (προσφωνεῖ) 
the elect that the people may testify to him; and lastly, the clergy 
consenting, the bishop ordains (χειροτονεῖ) in the midst of the church. 
There is thus an election by the clergy, an examination on the part of 
the bishop, an announcement on the part of the bishop implying his 
assent to the election, the testimony of the people, presumably implying 
a right of veto on their part, and a final consent of the clergy, which in 
the case of a deacon was presumably a formal presentation and verbal 
declaration, and in the case of a presbyter was also a co-operation on 
the part of the presbyters in the act of ordination. 

The ordination of a deacon according to the Zgyptian Church Order 
(can. 33), as elsewhere, is performed by the bishop alone, who imposes his 
hands and recites the form, The form in Serapion (12) is of the common 
type, recalling the ordination of the Seven, invoking the Holy Ghost, 
and asking for the moral gifts qualifying the subject for his ministry. It 
may be compared with that of the Διατάξεις διὰ Ἱππολύτου 5 and 42. 
Constt. viii 17, which is still used in the Coptic Pontifical. It may be 
worth while to note that of course the subject is ordained a deacon 
of the Catholic Church, not of the particular church. 

In the ordination of a presbyter in the Egyptian Church Order c. 32, 
as elsewhere, the whole college of the presbyters imposes hands along 
with the bishop ; and the same is implied in the opening words of Sera- 
pion’s form, Τὴν χεῖρα ἐκτείνομεν (13). This form may be compared with 
that of the Church Order, which is preserved only in the Ethiopic text 

(Ludolf Comment. in hist. Aethiop. Ὁ. 327 sq.), and the more developed 
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form of the same in the Διατάξεις διὰ Ἱππολύτου 3 sq. and Ap. Constt. viii 

15. There is in all the commemoration of the Seventy Elders, the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost, and the petitions for moral and spiritual 
qualifications ; but in Serapion the definition of functions—administra- 
tion, teaching, and discipline—is fuller and more emphatic. 

The outlines of the process of the promotion of a bishop in Egypt are 
laid down in the Nicene directions for the reconciliation of the Meletian 
hierarchy (Socr. H. £. i 9), in the Egyptian bishops’ defence of the 
election of St. Athanasius (af. ς. Arian. 6), in St. Julius of Rome’s 
comments on the intrusion of Gregory in his letter to the Easterns (20. 
30), in Peter IT’s account of the intrusion of Lucius (Thdt. #. Z. iv 22), 
and in Synesius’ letter to Theophilus of Alexandria on the affair at 
Palaebisca (Z~. 67). From these it is clear that the concurrence of 
three bodies was required in the election—of a synod of the Egyptian 
bishops, of the clergy of the vacant see, and of the laity of the same (cp. 
Origen hom. vi in Lev. 3), including in particular the notables and the 
monks (Thdt. #. Z. iv 20). And the election required the confirma- 
tion of the Pope of Alexandria, a requirement which was sometimes 
satisfied even in the case of the Pope of Alexandria himself by the 
nomination of his predecessor (Epiph. Haer. lxix 11 ; Thdt. #7. Z. iv 20; 
Renaudot Diss. de patr. Al. 45). The preconisation (dvdppyois Synes. 
Ep. 67) may be assumed to be the final act of his election and to 
correspond to the formula Ἢ θεία χάρις of the existing Eastern Ordinals. 
The consecration was performed by at least three bishops of the pro- 
vince, and might be, perhaps usually was, celebrated in Alexandria. 
Serapion’s form of consecration (14), rather meagre though it is, sums 
up the topics of that of the Egyptian Church Order (c. 31), which was de- 
veloped out of that of the Canons of Hippolytus, and was itself variously 
developed into those of the Διατάξεις διὰ Ἱππολύτου 2, of Ap. Conste. 
viii 5, and of the present Coptic and Maronite patriarchal consecrations 
(Denzinger ii 48, 220). All of them in the address recall the remoter 
foundations of the episcopate in the divine providence and the immediate 
foundation in the apostolate, and then invoke the Holy Ghost on the 
elect, that he may ‘feed the flock’ and fulfil the episcopate ‘ without 
blame,’ and manifest the virtues proper to his status. Serapion is excep- 
tional in the meagreness of detail as to what is included in the pastorate. 

In the Zgyptian Church Order c. 31, after consecration the bishop 

‘receives the kiss of peace, and the deacons bring him the oblation and 

he celebrates the mass. If the bishop was consecrated in his own 
church, he was no doubt enthroned at once (Synes. Zp. 67 ἐπὶ τοῦ 
θρόνου καθίσαι ; cp. Socr. H. £. vii 7) ; otherwise the enthronization must 
have been postponed. 

It is interesting at the moment to note the contrast between Sera- 
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pion’s forms of ordination and the Bull A/ostolicae curae of Leo XIII. 
The Pontiff’s condemnation applies with more justice to Serapion than 
to the Anglican Ordinal. In the form of presbyteral ordination there is 
‘nulla aperta mentio’—in fact, no mention whatsoever—‘ sacrificii, con- 
secrationis, sacerdotii, potestatisque consecrandi et sacrificii offerendi,’ 
and consequently ‘id reticet quod deberet proprium significare’ ; and in 
the form of episcopal consecration there is nothing of the ‘summum 
sacerdotium,’ a phrase which first appears in a liturgical formula in the 
ἀρχιερατεύειν Of the Διατάξεις διὰ Ἱππολύτου 2, or of any sacramental act. 
IV. UNCTION OF THE SICK, ETC. 

In the lives of the fathers of the Egyptian desert there are several 
accounts of healing by means of oil: in the cases of St. Pachomius 
(Vita S. Pachomii 30 ἔλας εὐχῆς), St. Macarius of Alexandria (Hist. Zaus. 
20 ἐλαίῳ ἁγίῳ), Benjamin of Nitria (2. 13 ἔλαιον εὐλογήσας), John of Lyco- 
polis (#. 43 ἔλαιον), and Ammon (i. 53 ἐλαίῳ). And from the occur- 
rence of prayers for the blessing of oil (17) in Serapion, confirming the 
notice of the Ethiopic Church Order (Ludolf Comment. in hist. Eth.p.325; 
Litt. E. and W. p. 190), we may conclude that the ‘last unction’ was 
in some form part of the standing system of the Egyptian Church, since 
a liturgical formula would scarcely be provided for exceptional cases 
like those above, which are regarded as at least in part miraculous. At 
the same time in his allusion to the visitation of the sick in 340 
(Zneycl. 5) St. Athanasius makes no allusion to unction, but only to the 
imposition of hands (cp. Hist. Zaus. 13, where the imposition of hands 
is an alternative to unction in Benjamin’s healings). On p. 93 it was 
carelessly said that the evidence for this use of oil in the fourth century 
is exclusively Egyptian, in forgetfulness-that there is a prayer for the 
blessing of oil and water in Af. Constt. viii 28, which proves that it was 
also a Syrian usage. And there are other examples—in the life of 

_St. Hilarion (St. Jer. Vita S. Hilar. 32 ‘benedictum oleum’), of St. 
Symeon the Stylite (Thdt. Hist. rel. 26 ἔλαιον εὐλογίας), and of Aphraates 
(ib. 8 ἔλ. τῇ ἐπικλήσει τῇ θείᾳ πληρώσας εὐλογίας) ; besides the more excep- 
tional cases of the use of the oil of the church-lamp (St. Chrys. in Mazz. 
xxxii [al. xxxiii] 6), and of that of the tombs of the martyrs (id. hom. in 
Marit. [ii 669 £]). Otherwise the earliest evidence is Roman. The 
consecration of oil after the anaphora is alluded to without details in the 
Canons of Hippolytus (iii § 28); and in the letter of St. Innocent I 
to Decentius of Gubbio in 416 (22. xxv 11) there is a formal re- 
sponse about the oil of the sick (‘oleum sancti chrismatis’) to the effect 
that it must be consecrated by a bishop, but may be used by a presbyter 
or by any of the faithful, and since it is a ‘sacramentum’ or ‘genus 
sacramenti’ it may not be administered to penitents; all of which 
mplies that the last unction is a rite of some standing. 
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In the life of St. Pachomius there is a story of the healing of an 
energumen by means of blessed bread, given to be eaten before other 
food ( Vita S. Pachom. 30) ; but I cannot find any other instance. The 
use of blessed water on the other hand is not uncommon ; in the lives 
of St. Macarius of Alexandria, who used water along with oil (//is¢. 
Laus. 20 ἐπιχέων ὕδωρ etdoynpévov—where εὐλογημένον probably is no part 
of the true text), of St. Macarius of Egypt (2d. 19 εὐλογήσας ὕδωρ... ἐπιχέας 

. . ἐπηύξατο), and of Theodore of Tabennisi (Ammon Z/. de SS. 
Pachom. et Theod. 10). And in Syria the blessing in Af. Constt. viii 28 
is for water as well as oil; and other instances occur in the lives of 
Macedonius (Thdt. Hist. re/. 13) and of Aphraates (4. 8), and in 
the stories of Joseph the Jew (Epiph. Maer. xxx το, 12) and of Mar- 
cellus of Apamea (Thdt. H. 2. v 21). In “42. Constt. and in the 
case of Macedonius, as in Serapion, it is implied that the water is to 
be drunk ; in some cases it is poured or sprinkled on the patient. 

Clement of Alexandria seems to refer to all three of these rites 
(Zxcerpia 82). Anyhow he clearly distinguishes exorcised water from 
the water of baptism (τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ τὸ ἐξορκιζόμενον καὶ τὸ βάπτισμα γινόμενον), 
and the collocation of bread and oil (ὁ ἄρτος καὶ τὸ ἔλαιον) with the refer- 
ence to the consecration by the Name (ἁγιάζεται τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ ὀνόματος ; 
cp. pp. 108. 3 above, and 267. 33 sqq. and note, below) suggests the 
bread and oil of the sick rather than the Eucharist and Baptism. 

It is stated in most of these cases that the matter, whether oil, bread, 
or water, was blessed, and it may be assumed in all. And where the 
character of the blessing is defined, it is the sign of the cross, generally 
with prayer, and in one case the imposition of the hand. In most 
cases the matter is blessed fro re mata, and in some the consecrator is 
a layman. But in Ap. Constt. viii 28 it is required that the consecrator 
be a bishop, or in his absence a presbyter, the deacon standing by ; and 
it may be assumed that in Serapion a bishop or a presbyter is implied. 
It may be supposed that Serapion’s form in the mass (5), like that in 
the Afostolic Constitutions, is for the consecration of matter offered 
(προσφερομένων) by individuals for their own use; whereas the εὐχὴ εἰς 
ἔλαιον νοσούντων κιτιλ. (17) is for the general purposes of the Church. The 
form of administration, if any existed, remains unknown. The present 
Coptic rite of the unction of the sick, like the Armenian, and with some 
modifications the Syrian, is identical in structure, and for the most part 
in matter, with the Byzantine, and consists of a sevenfold series of 
lections, hymns, and prayers. 


V. BurRIAL OF THE DEAD. 


Funeral rites were simple enough, as in essence they have continued 
to be ; and in Egypt they were what they were elsewhere (42. Constt. 30 ; 
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Jer. Z/. Ixxvii 11), consisting of an office of readings and prayers, the 
procession to the cemetery with accompanying psalmody, and the act of 
burial, followed immediately or at an interval by the mass 270 dormitione 
(cp. Ap. Constt. vi 30, viii 41). Origen (¢. Ceds. viii 30) notes and ex- 
plains the care bestowed by Christians on the bodies of the dead ; and 
St. Dionysius of Alexandria, in his account of the plague at Alexandria 
(Euseb. H. £. vii 22), adds some details as to the composing of the body. 
In the Life of St. Pachomius there are several notices of funerals, especially 
in the accounts of the burial of the nuns of his sister’s monastery, and 
of those of St. Pachomius himself and of St. Theodore, his second suc- 
cessor in the abbacy of Tabennisi (cc. 22, 75, 95). On the deaths of 
Pachomius and Theodore the brethren kept vigil all night with readings 
and prayers, and in the morning prepared the body for burial ; at his 
sister’s monastery, his own brethren ‘sang’ during the preparation of the 
body. Embalming continued to be practised in Egypt till at least the fifth 
century, when St. Augustine notices it (Serm. ccclxi 12); and in the 
fourth century it was common for the faithful to keep the mummies 
of persons of eminent holiness on couches (σκίμποδα) in their houses, 
a practice which St. Antony deprecated, and forestalled in his own case 
by leaving directions for his burial (Ath. Vita Antonii 90, 92); and 
Clement (Paed. ii 8 § 73) rejects the crowning of the dead with garlands 
as pagan. When the body was prepared and laid on the bier (κράββατος 
Paralip. de SS. Pach, et Theod. 4; κραββάτιον Grenfell and Hunt Greek 
Papyri ii 161), it was carried forth in procession (προκομιδή, ἐξόδιον Paralip. 
5; cp. Eus. V. Const. i 22; Ap. Constt. vi 30), the company carrying 
branches of palm and olive (//is¢. Zaus. 39) and chanting psalms ( Vita 
S. Pachom. 22, 65, 75, 95; Paralip. 4) as they went to the cemetery 
(κοιμητήριον St. Ath. af. c. Const. 27, de Syn. 13), where they buried the 
body. At some time the mass was celebrated for the departed ( Vita 
S. Pachom. 65; Tim. Al. Resp. 14); and in the case of St. Theodore 
it is noted that the brethren kept some days of mourning for him 
(Vita S. Pachom. 95). 

The elements of this rite are implied in Serapion. The prayer περὶ 
τεθνεῶτος καὶ ἐκκομιζομένου (18) obviously belongs to the preliminary office, 
as the act of the officiant in which it culminates. In character it is of 
the general type of Eastern prayers of its kind, and it contains a passage 
which is common to the existing Coptic and Byzantine rites. It will be 
regarded as among the most impressive prayers of the collection. The 
reference to the ‘carrying out,’ for which ἐκκομίζειν is a technical word, 
implies the funeral procession. And by providing for the special ‘com- 
memoration ’ (ἀνάμνησις) of the dead, and the insertion of the names of 
individuals in his anaphora (p. 106. 25 sqq.), Serapion provides for a 
mass for the repose of the departed. 
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THE ORDER OF BAPTISM 


<THE CONSECRATION OF THE FONT) 
᾿Αγιασμὸς ὑδάτων (7) 


Βασιλεῦ καὶ κύριε τῶν ἁπάντων καὶ δημιουργὲ τῶν ὅλων, ὁ 
πάση TH γενητῆ φύσει διὰ τῆς καταβάσεως τοῦ μονογενοῦ(ς) σου 5 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ χαρισάμεζνος) τὴν σωτηρίαν, ὁ λυτρωσάμενος τὸ 
πλάσμα τὸ ὑπὸ σοῦ δημιουργηθὲν διὰ τῆς ἐπιδημίας τοῦ ἀρρήτου 
σου Λόγου ἔφιλε νῦν ἐκ τοῦ οὐρδνοῦῇ καὶ ἐπίβλεψον ἐπὶ τὰ 
ὕδατα ταῦτα καὶ πλήρωσον αὐτὰ ΠΠνεύματος ἁγίου. ὁ ἄρρητός 
cov Λόγος ἐν αὐτοῖς γενέσθω καὶ μεταποιησάτω αὐτῶν τὴν 10 
ἐνέργειαν καὶ γεννητικὰ αὐτὰ κατασκευασάτω πληρούμενα τῆς σῆς 
χάριτος, ὅπως τὸ μυστήριον τὸ νῦν ἐπιτελούμενον μὴ κενὸν 
εὑρεθῇ ἐν τοῖς ἀναγεννωμένοις ἀλλὰ πληρώσῃ πάντας τοὺς 
κατιόντας καὶ βαπτιζομένους τῆς θείας χάριτος. φιλάνθρωπε 
wepyéra φεῖσαι τοῦ σοῦ ποιήματος, σῶσον τὸ ὑπὸ τῆς δεξιᾶς 15 
σου πεποζι)ημένον κτίσμα, μόρφωσον πάντας τοὺς ἀναγεννωμένους 
τὴν θείαν καὶ ἄρρητόν σου μορφήν, ὅπως διὰ τοῦ μεμορφῶσθαι 
καὶ ἀνα(γε)γεννῆσθαι σωθῆναι δυνηθῶσιν καὶ τίς Βδοιλείδο σου 
ἀξιωθῆνδι. καὶ ὡς κατελθὼν ὁ μονογενής σον Λόγος ἐπὶ τὰ 


ὕδατα τοῦ Ἰορδάνου ἅγια ἀπέδειξεν, οὕτω καὶ νῦν ἐν τούτοις 20 
κατερχέσθω καὶ ἅγια καὶ πνευματικὰ ποιησάτω πρὸς τὸ μηκέτι 
σάρκα καὶ αἷμα εἶναι τοὺς βαπτιζομένους, ἀλλὰ πνευματικοὺς 
καὶ δυναμένους προσκυνεῖν σοὶ τῷ ἀγενήτῳ Πατρὶ διὰ Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι, δι’ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος καὶ 
νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 25 


(THE PREPARATION OF THE CATECHUMENS) 
Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ Βαπτιξζομένων (8) 


ΠΠαρακαλοῦμέν σε Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείδς ὑπὲρ τοῦ δούλου σου 
τοῦδε καὶ δεόμεθα ὅπως καταξιώσης αὐτὸν τοῦ θείου μυστηρίου 
καὶ τῆς ἀρρήτου σου ἀναγεννήσεως. σοὶ γὰρ φιλάνθρωπε νῦν 30 
προσφέρεται, σοὶ αὐτὸν ἀνατίθεμεν: χάρισαι αὐτὸν τῇ θείᾳ 
ταύτη ἀναγεννήσει κοινωνῆσαι πρὸς τὸ μηκέτι αὐτὸν ὑπὸ μηδενὸς 
σκαιοῦ καὶ πονηροῦ ἄγεσθαι ἀλλὰ σοὶ λατρεύειν διαπαντὸς καὶ 
τὰ σὰ προστάγματα φυλάττειν ὁδηγοῦντος αὐτὸν τοῦ μονο- 
γενοῦς σου Λόγου" ὅτι δι’ αὐτοῦ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν 35 


8 Ps, Ixxix 15. 18 2 Thi 5. 28 Ps, xxx 6. 
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τῷ ἁγίῳ Τ]νεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
Here follows the Renunciation 
and the Confession of Faith 
5 Μετὰ τὴν ἀποταγὴν “ὐχή (9) 

Κύριε παντοκράτορ σφράγισον τὴν συγκατάθεσιν τοῦ δούλου 
σου τούτου τὴν “πρὸς σὲ νῦν γεγενημένην καὶ ἀμετάβλητον αὐτοῦ 
τὸ ἦθος καὶ τὸν τρόπον διαφύλαξον, ἵνα μηκέτι τοῖς χείροσιν 
ὑπηρετῇ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ τῆς ἀληθείας Θεῷ λατρεύῃ καὶ σοὶ τῷ τῶν 

10 πάντων ποιητῇ δουλεύη πρὸς τὸ τέλειον αὐτὸν καί σοι γνήσιον 
ἀποδειχθῆναι" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου Ἶησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι οὗ 
σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 

The catechumen is anointed with the oil of exorcism 

15 Εὐχὴ εἰς τὸ τῶν (35) 

Δέσποτα φιλάνθρωπε καὶ Φιλόψγχε, οἰκτίρμον Kal ἐλεῆμον, 
(Océ) τῆς ἀληθείας, ἐπικαλούμεθά σε ἐξακολουθοῦντες καὶ πειθό- 
μενοι ταῖς ἐπαγγελίαις, τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου εἰρηκότος EAN τινῶν 
ἀφῆτε τὰς  ἁμδρτίδς ἀφίεντδι δὐτοῖς" καὶ ἀλείφομεν τῷ ἀλείμματι 

20 τούτῳ τοὺς ἵ προσ(ζιόνγτας (ἢ ἢ προσιούσας) τῇ θείᾳ ταύτη ἀνα- 
γεννήσει, παρακαλοῦντες ὥστε τὸν κύριον ἡ ἡμῶν Χριστὸν Ἰησοῦν 
ἐνεργῆσαι αὐτῷ ἰατικὴν καὶ ἰσχυροποιητικὴν δύναμιν καὶ ἀπο- 
καλύψαι μὲν διὰ τοῦ ἀλείμματος τούτου καὶ ἀποθεραπεῦσαι 
ἀπὸ ψυχῆς σώματος πνεύματος αὐτῶν πᾶν σημεῖον ἁμαρτίας καὶ 

25 ἀνομίας ἣ σατανικῆς αἰτίας, τῇ δὲ ἰδίᾳ χάριτι τὴν ἄφεσιν αὐτοῖς 
παρασχέσθαι, ina τῇ ἁμδρτίᾳ ἀπογενόμενοι TH δικδιοούνη 
καὶ διὰ τῆς ἀλείψεως ταύτης ἀναπλασθέντες καὶ διὰ τοῦ λογτροῦ 
καθδριοθέντες καὶ τῷ Πνεύματι ἀνονεωθέντες ἐξισχύσουσιν κατα- 
νικῆσαι λοιπὸν τὰς προσβαλλούσας αὐτοῖς ἀντικειμένας ἐνεργείας 

3° καὶ ἀπάτας τοῦ βίου τούτου καὶ οὕτως συνδεθῆναι καὶ συνενωθῆναι 
TH ποίμνη TOY Kypioy Kal οωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿ἰηςοῦ Xpicrof καὶ cyr- 
KAHPONOMHCal τοῖς ἁγίοις TAC ἐπάγγελίδο" ὅτι dv αὐτοῦ (col) ἡ 
δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας 
τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 

35 Μετὰ τὴν τ΄Αλειψιν εὐχή (ο) 

, Φιλάνθρωπε εὐεργέτα οὠτὴρ πάντων τὴν ἐπιστροφὴν πρὸς 
σὲ πεποιημένων, ἵλεως γενοῦ τῷ δούλῳ σου τῷδε' ὁδήγησον 


9 Ps, xxx 6. 16 Sap. xi 26 ; Ps. Ixxxv 15. 17 Ps, xxx 6. 
18 Jo.xx 23. 261 Pet.ii2g4. 27 Tit.iiig; Eph.v26. 31: 2 Pet. iii 18; 
Heb. vi 12, xi 9. 35 1 Tim. iv το. 
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αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὴν ἀναγέννησιν τῇ δεξιᾷ σου. ὁ μονογενής cov Λόγος 
ὁδηγείτω αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὸ λουτρόν" τιμηθήτω αὐτοῦ ἡ ἀναγέννησις, 
μὴ ἔστω κενὴ τῆς σῆς χάριτος" συμπαρίτω ὁ ἅγιός σου Λόγος, 
συνέστω τὸ ἅγιόν σου ἸΪνεῦμα ἀποσοβοῦν καὶ ἀποβάλλον πάντα 
πειρασμόν" ὅτι διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿]ησοῦ Χριστοῦ (cot) 5 
ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


<THE BAPTISM) 
The catechumen is immersed three times 
Μετὰ τὸ βαπτισθῆναι καὶ ἀνελθεῖν εὐχή (11) 10 
‘O Geos ὁ τῆς ἀληθείδς Θεός, ὁ τῶν πάντων δημιουργός, ὁ 
κύριος πάσης τῆς κτίσεως, εὐλόγησον τὸν δοῦλόν σου τοῦτον 
εὐλογίᾳ τῇ σῆ" καθαρὸν αὐτὸν δεῖξον ἐν TH ἀναγεννήσει, κοινωνὸν 
αὐτὸν ταῖς ἀγγελικαῖς σου δυνάμεσιν κατάστησον, ἵνα μηκέτι 
σὰρξ ἀλλὰ πνευματικὸς ὀνομάζηται μετασχὼν τῆς θείας σου καὶ 15 
ὠφελίμου δωρεᾶς" διατηρηθείη μέχρι τέλους σοὶ τῷ τῶν ὅλων 
ποιητῇ" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿]ησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι’ οὗ σοὶ ἡ 
δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμ- 
παντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


<THE CONFIRMATION 
The bishop signs the neophyte with the chrism 
Εὐχὴ εἰς τὸ Χρίσμα ἐν ᾧ χρίονται of βαπτισθέντες (16) 

Ὃ Θεὸς τῶν δγνάμεων ὁ βοηθὸς πάσης ψυχῆς ἐπιστρεφούσης 
ἐπὶ σὲ καὶ γινομένης ὑπὸ τὴν KpaTalAN σου χεῖρα τοῦ μονογενοῦς, 
ἐπικαλούμεθά σε, ὥστε διὰ τῆς θείδς καὶ ἀοράτου σου AYNAMEWC 25 
TOY Kypioy Kai οωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿ἸἸηοοῦ Χριοτοῦ ἐνεργῆσαι ἐν τῷ 
χρίσματι τούτῳ ἐνέργειαν θείαν καὶ οὐράνιον, ἵνα οἱ βαπτισθέντες Ϊ 
καὶ χριόμενοι ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ ἐκτύπωμα τοῦ σημείου τοῦ σωτηριώδους i 
σταυροῦ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, dv’ οὗ σταυροῦ διετράπη καὶ ἐθριαμβεύθη 
Σατανᾶς καὶ πᾶσα δύναμις ἀντικειμένη, ὡς ἀναγεννηθέντες καὶ 30 
ἀνανεωθέντες διὰ τοῦ λογτροῦ τῆς πδλιγγενεοίδς καὶ οὗτοι μέτοχοι i 
γένωνται τῆς Awpedc TOY drioy Πνεύήματος καὶ ἀσφαλισθέντες τῆ Ϊ 
σφραγῖδι ταύτη διαμείνωσιν ἑλρδῖοι καὶ ἀμετδκίνητοι, ἀβλαβεῖς ) 
καὶ ἄσυλοι, ἀνεπηρέαστοι καὶ ἀνεπιβούλευτοι, ἐμπολιτευόμενοι ἐν i 
τῇ πίοτει καὶ ἐπιγνώςει τῆς ἀληθείδς μέχρι TEAOYC, ἀναμένοντες 35 


11 Ps, xxx 6. 23 Ps. Ixxxiii 8. 24 1 Pet. v 6. 25 2 Pet. i 3. 
26 2 Pet. iii 18. 31 Tit. iii 5. 32 Act. ii 38, x 45. 33 1 Cor. xv 58. 
34 2 Th. ii 13; 1 Tim. ii 4; Heb. iii 6. 
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τὰς οὐρανίους τῆς Ζωῆς ἐλπίδος Kal αἰωνίους ἐπαγγελία(ς) τοῦ 
κυρίου καὶ εωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿Ἰηςοῦ Χριοτοῦ, δ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ 
τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας 
αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
5 The neophyte, after being clothed in white, is communicated 
and receives milk and honey. 


ORDINATIONS 


{OF DEACONS) 
Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως Διακόνων (12): 
ιο Πάτερ τοῦ μονογενοῦς ὁ τὸν Yidn σου dmocteidac καὶ διατάξας 
τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς πράγματα καὶ κανόνας τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ καὶ τάξεις 
δεδωκὼς εἰς ὠφέλειαν καὶ σωτηρίαν τῶν ποιμνίων, ὁ ἐκλεξάμενος 
ἐπισκόπους καὶ πρεσβυτέρους καὶ διακόνους εἰς λειτουργίαν τῆς 
καθολικῆς σου ἐκκλησίας, ὁ ἐκλεξάμενος διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου 
15 τοὺς διακόνους καὶ χαρισάμενος αὐτοῖς Πνεῦμα ἅγιον κατά- 
στησον καὶ τόνδε διάκονον τῆς καθολικῆς σου ἐκκλησίας καὶ δὸς 
ἐν αὐτῷ πνεῦμὰ γνώσεως καὶ AlaKpicewc, ἵνα δυνηθῆ μεταξὺ τοῦ 


λαοῦ τοῦ ἁγίου καθαρῶς καὶ ἀμέμπτως διακονῆσαι ἐν τῇ λειτουργίᾳ 
ταύτη" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, dv οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα 

20 καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ [Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας 
αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


{OF PRESBYTERS) 
Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως Πρεσβυτέρων (13) 

Τὴν χεῖρα ἐκτείνομεν δέσποτα Θεὲ τῶν οὐρανῶν Πάτερ τοῦ 

25 μονογενοῦς σου ἐπὶ τὸν ἄνθρωπον τοῦτον καὶ δεόμεθα ἵνα τὸ 
Πνεῦμα τῆς ἀληθείδς ἐπιδημήση αὐτῷ" φρόνησιν αὐτῷ χάρισαι 
καὶ γνῶσιν καὶ KapAian ἀγλθήν᾽ γενέσθω ἐν αὐτῷ Πνεῦμα θεῖον 
πρὸς τὸ δύνασθαι αὐτὸν οἰκονομῆσαι τὸν λαόν σου καὶ πρεεβεύειν 
τὰ θεῖά σου λόγια καὶ κατδλλάξδι τὸν λαόν σου σοὶ τῷ ἀγενήτῳ 
30 Θεῷ. ὁ χαρισάμενος ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύήμοτος τοῦ Μωσέως ἐπὶ τοὺς 
ἐκλελεγμένους πνεῦμὰ ἅγιον, μέρισον καὶ τῷδε Πνεῦμα ἅγιον ἐκ 
τοῦ Πνεύματος τοῦ μονογενοῦς εἰς χάριν οοφίδο καὶ γνώσεως καὶ 
πίοτεως ὀρθῆς, ἵνα δυνηθῇ σοὶ ὑπηρετῆσαι ἐν cyneidticel” 

1 Tit. i 2, iii 7; 2 Pet. iii 18. 1o 1 Jo. iv 10. 17 Is, xi 2; 1 Cor. xii 10. 


24 Neh. i 4. 25 Jo. xv 26. 27 Luc. viii 15. 28 2 Cor. v 20. 
30 Num, xi 17, 25. 32 1 Cor. xii 8, 9. 33 1 Tim. iig; 2 Tim. i 3. 
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διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾿ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ 
κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας 
τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
(ΟΕ A BISHOP) 
Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως Ἐπισκόπου (14) 

Ὃ τὸν κύριον ᾿Ἰηοοῆν ἀποοτείλλο εἰς κέρδος ὅλης τῆς οἰκου- 
μένης, ὁ dv αὐτοῦ τοὺς ἀποοτόλογο ἐκλεξάμενος, ὁ KATA γενεὰν 
Kai γενεὰν ἐπισκόπους ἁγίους χειροτονῶν" ποίησον ὁ Θεὸς τῆς 
ἀληθείδς καὶ τόνδε ἐπίσκοπον ζῶντα, ἐπίσκοπον ἅγιον τῆς δια- 
δοχῆς τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων, καὶ δὸς αὐτῷ χάριν καὶ Πνεῦμα το 
θεῖον, ὃ ἐχαρίσω πᾶσιν τοῖς γνησίοις σου δούλοις καὶ προφήταις 
καὶ πατριάρχαις" ποίησον αὐτὸν ἄξιον εἶναι ποιμδίνειν σου THN 
ποίμνην ἔτι τε ἀμέμπτως καὶ ἀπροσκόπως ἐν TH ἐπισκοπῆ δια- 
τελείτω" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δ οὗ σοὶ ἡ 
δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμ- 15 
παντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


UNCTION OF THE SICK ETC. 


Εὐχὴ cis Ἔλαιον νοσούντων ἢ εἰς ἄρτον ἢ εἰς ὕδωρ (17) 
᾿Επικαλούμεθα σὲ τὸν ἔχοντὰ πᾶσαν eZ0ycian καὶ δύναμιν τὸν 
οὠτῆρὰ πάντων ἀνθρώπων, Πατέρὰ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Kal σωτῆρος 20 

"Inco? Χριοτοῦ, καὶ δεόμεθα ὥστε ἐκπέμψαι δύναμιν ἰατικὴν ἀπὸ 
τῶν οὐρανῶν τοῦ μονογενοῦς ἐπὶ τὸ ἔλαιον τοῦτο, ἵνα γένηται 
τοῖς χριομένοις (ἢ μεταλαμβάνουσιν τῶν κτισμάτων σου τούτων) 
εἰς ἀποβολὴν πάσης νόςογ καὶ TACHC μδλακίδο, εἰς ἀλεξιφάρμακον 
παντὸς δαιμονίου, εἰς ἐκχωρισμὸν παντὸς πνεύματος ἀκδθάρτοΥ, 25 
εἰς ἀφορισμὸν παντὸς πνεύματος πονηροῦ, εἰς ἐκδιωγμὸν παντὸς 
πυρετοῦ καὶ ῥίγους καὶ πάσης ἀσθενείας, εἰς χάριν ἀγαθὴν καὶ 
ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτημάτων, εἰς φάρμακον ζωῆς καὶ σωτηρίας, εἰς ὑγείαν 
καὶ ὁλοκληρίαν Ψυχῆς οὦμδτος πνεύματος, εἰς ῥῶσιν τελείαν. 
φοβηθήτω δέσποτα πᾶσα ἐνέργεια σατανική, πᾶν δαιμόνιον, πᾶσα 30 
ἐπιβουλὴ τοῦ ἀντικειμένου, πᾶσα πληγή, πᾶσα μάστιξ, πᾶσα 
ἀλγηδών, πᾶς πόνος ἢ ῥάπισμα ἢ ἐντίναγμα ἣ σκίασμα πονηρὸν 
τὸ ὄνομά σου τὸ ἅγιον, ὃ ἐπεκαλεσάμεθα νῦν ἡμεῖς, καὶ τὸ ὄνομα 
τοῦ μονογενοῦς, καὶ ἀπερχέσθωσαν ἀπὸ τῶν ἐντὸς (καὶ) τῶν 

6 Jo. xvii 3. 7 Luc. vi 13; Esth. ix 27. 8 Ps, xxx 6. 12 Act. xx 28; 


1 Pet. v 2. 19 Dan. iv 14. 20 1 Tim. iv 10; 2 Cor. ἱ 3 ; 2 Pet. ii 20, iii 18. 
24 Mat. iv 23, ix 35, x 1. 29 1 Th. v 23. 
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ἐκτὸς τῶν δούλων σου τούτων᾽ ἵνα δοξασθῇ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ ὑπὲρ 
ἡμῶν σταυρωθέντος καὶ ἀναστάντος τοῦ τὰς NOCOYC ἡμῶν καὶ τὰς 
Aceneiac avadaBdntoc Inco? Χριοτοῦ καὶ ἐρχομένου κρῖνδι Ζῶντδς 
καὶ νεκρούς" ὅτι δι’ αὐτοῦ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ 
5 Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. 
ἀμήν. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD 
Εὐχὴ περὶ Τεθνεῶτος καὶ ἐκκομιζομένου (18) 


Ὃ Θεὸς ὁ Ζωῆς καὶ @andtoy τὴν eZoycian ἔχων, ὁ Θεὸς τῶν 
το πνεγμάτων KAil δεσπότης πόσης capKéc, ὁ Θεὸς ὁ BANAT@N καὶ 
Ζωογονῶν, ὃ κἀτάγων εἰς MYAac ἅλδου καὶ ἀνάγων, ὁ κτίζων 
πνεῦμα ἀνθρώπου ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ πδρδλάμβάνων τῶν ἁγίων τὰς 
4 . , « . -“- 4 , 

ψυχὰς καὶ ἀναπαύων ὁ ἀλλοιῶν καὶ μεταβάλλων καὶ μετα- 
σχηματίζων τὰ κτίσματά σου καθὼς δίκαιον καὶ σύμφορόν ἐστιν, 
15 Μόνος αὐτὸς ἄφθαρτος Kal ἀναλλοίωτος καὶ αἰώνιος wav’ δεόμεθά 
σου περὶ τῆς κοιμήσεως καὶ ἀναπαύσεως τοῦ δούλου σου τοῦδε 
(ηὴ τῆς δούλης σου τῆσδε)" τὴν ψυχήν, τὸ πνεῦμα αὐτοῦ ἀνά- 
παυσον ἐν τόποις χλόης, ἐν ταμείοις ἀνάπδύήοεως μετὰ ᾿Αβρδὰμ 
καὶ ᾿Ιοδὰκ καὶ ᾿Ιακὼβ καὶ πάντων τῶν ἁγίων σου, τὸ δὲ σῶμα 

e , a a 9. - > 
20 ἀνάστησον ἐν ἧ ὥρισας ἡμέρᾳ κατὰ τὰς ἀψευδεῖς σου ἐπαγγελίας, 
ἵνα καὶ τὰς κατ᾽ ἀξίαν αὐτῷ κληρονομίας ἀποδῷς ἐν ταῖς ἁγίαις 
σου νομαῖς. τῶν παραπτωμάτων αὐτοῦ Kal ἁμδρτημάτων μὴ 
μνηςθῆς, τὴν δὲ ἔξολον αὐτοῦ εἰρηνικὴν καὶ εὐλογημένην εἶναι 
ποίησον τὰς λύπας τῶν διαφερόντων Τ]νεύματι παρακλήσεως 
a5 ἴασαι καὶ ἡμῖν πᾶσι τέλος ἀγαθὸν δώρησαι᾽ διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς 
σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δὶ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ 

Πνεύματι εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


2 Mat. viii 17. 3 2 Tim. iv 1. 9-12 Sap. xvi 13, 14; Num. xvi 22 ; 
1 Reg. ii 6. 15 1 Τίπι. ἱ 17. 18 Ps, xxii 1; Mat. viii 11. 22 Ps, xxiv 7. 
23 2 Pet. 


NOTES. 


P. 263, 1. 3. Clem. Al. Excerpt. 82 τὸ ὕδωρ . . τὸ βάπτισμα γινόμενον 
οὐ μόνον χωρεῖ Td χεῖρον ἀλλὰ καὶ ἁγιασμὸν προσλαμβάνει : St. Didym. de Trin. 
ii 14 (Migne P. G. xxxix 697 A) αὐτὸς γὰρ [Μωῦσῆς] τύπον ἔφερεν τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, ἡ δὲ ῥαβδὸς τοῦ σταυροῦ, τὸ δὲ πικρὸν ὕδωρ τοῦ εὐλογηθέντος ὕδατος τῆς 
κολυμβήθρας, which implies the signing of the water; Theoph. Al. Zid. 
Pasch, ii (ap. S. Hieron. ZY. xcviii 13 [i 589]) aquas in baptismate 
mysticas adventu S. Spiritus consecrari ; St. Cyr. Al. in Joan. ii τ (iv 147 D) 
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Πνεύματι μὲν yap ἁγιάζεται τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τὸ πνεῦμα, ὕδατι δὲ αὖ πάλιν ἡγιασμένῳ 
τὸ σῶμα. .. διὰ τῆς τοῦ Πνεύματος ἐνεργείας τὸ αἰσθητὸν ὕδωρ πρὸς θείαν τινὰ καὶ 
ἀπόρρητον μεταστοιχειοῦται δύναμιν, ἁγιάζει τε λοιπὸν τοὺς ἐν οἷς ἂν γένοιτο : [Tim. 
Al.] Respons. 8 Πεῦσις η΄. ᾿Εὰν πρεσβύτερος ἐναπολειφθῇ μόνος καὶ δεήσει αὐτὸν 
ποιῆσαι βάπτισμα, πῶς 6 τοιοῦτος χρήσοιτο τῇ τάξει ; μετὰ τὸν ἁγιασμὸν τοῦ 
ὕδατος τοῦ λουτροῦ τῆς παλιγγενεσίας δεῖ ἀποταγὴν τοῦ κατηχουμένου ποιήσασθαι 
καὶ τὴν χρίσιν τοῦ ἐλαίου ; ἣ μετὰ τὴν ἀποταγὴν ἁγιάζειν τὸν Ἰορδάνην ἤγουν τὸ 
ὕδωρ τῆς κολυμβήθρας ; ἢ ἵνα παράχρημα βαπτίσῃ μετὰ τὸν ἁγιασμὸν καὶ μὴ ἐξιὼν 
ἐπὶ τὴν ἀποταγὴν καταλείψῃ τὴν κολυμβήθραν ; ᾿Απόκρ. ἸΠοιείτω πρῶτον τὴν ἀπο- 
ταγὴν καὶ τότε προεισελθὼν τελείτω τὸν ἁγιασμὸν τοῦ ὕδατος καὶ οὕτω βαπτιζέτω. 

1. 5. πάσῃ τῇ γενητῇ φύσει. Cp. above, on p. 104. 36. 

1. 7. ἐπιδημία p. 105. το: St. Ath. ad Serap. i 9, 10, 31. 

1. 8. Cp. Coptic Order of Baptism (Assemani Cod. Zit. ii p. 173) ‘look 
upon this thy creature, to wit this water ... and by the coming of thy 
Holy Spirit grant it the blessing of the Jordan.’ 

1. 9. Notice the invocation of the Word, as in the mass. 

1. ro. Cp. St. Cyril in note on 263. 3 above. 

. L 12. μὴ κενὸν εὑρεθῆ. Cp. p. 265. 3. 

1. 16. Wob. has πεπονημένον. 

1. 19. Cp. Coptic Order (Assemani Cod. Zt. ii p. 166) ‘for thine 
onlybegotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who came down to the Jordan 
and hallowed it.’ 

1. 20. ἀπέδειξεν = made: cp. 264. 11. 

1. 21. μηκέτι σάρκα κιτιλ. Cp. p. 265. 14 and note. 

1. 27. Cp. the Egyptian Order, Assemani i 155; Denzingeri 197, 223. 

1. 31. ἀνατίθεμεν. Cp. p. 101. 2. 

1. 33. σκαιοῦ: Wob. has read σκαι οὐ and corrected to κακοῦ. 

1. 34. MS πραστάγματα. 

P. 264, ll. 3, 4. Renunciation (ἀποταγή, aréragis). The form is in Can. 
eccles. 46 (Lagarde Aegyft. p. 255; Tattam Ap. Const. p. 56): cp. the 
Coptic Order in Assemani Cod. H¢. i p. 157, where the catechumen 
faces the West and stretches forth his right hand; but there is no direc- 
tion for the attitude in the Ch. Ord., which here deserts its source, Can. 
Hippol. xix. St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. vii (iv 683 Ε) ὑπὲρ δὲ τῶν ἐσχάτῃ νόσῳ 
κατειλημμένων, μελλόντων τε διὰ τοῦτο βαπτίζεσθαι, καὶ ἀποτάττονταί τινες καὶ 
συντάττονται, τὴν οἰκείαν ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀγάπης κιχρῶντες φωνὴν τοῖς νόσῳ πεπε- 
δημένοις. Confession of Faith (συνταγή, σύνταξις : συντάσσομαι St. Ath. ὦ. Ar. 
ii 43; St. Cyr. ΑἹ. κι. s.: συναίνεσις, ὁμολογία ib. c; St. Didym. de Trin. 
ii 12 [Migne P. G. xxxix 672]). For the interrogative form see 
St. Dionys. Al. ap. Euseb. 27. £. vii 9 τῆς συναγωγῆς μετασχὼν τοῖς ὑπόγνιον 
βαπτιζομένοις παρατυχὼν καὶ τῶν ἐπερωτήσεων καὶ τῶν ἀποκρίσεων ἐπακούσας : 
St. Didym. de Trin. ii 14 (716) ἐπερώτημα δὲ λέγει (1 Pet. iii 21 sq.) εἰς Θεὸν 
τὴν ὁμολογίαν τῆς συνειδήσεως ἣν ἐκτιθέμεθα συντιθέμενοι βαπτίζεσθαι εἰς Πατέρα 
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καὶ Yidv καὶ ἅγιον Πνεῦμα : St. Cyr. Al. in Rom. vi 3 (Pusey iii p. 189) 
προκαταθέμενοι yap ὥσπερ τὸ ἐκ συνειδήσεως ὀρθῆς ἀγαθὸν ἐπερώτημα cis Χριστὸν 
καὶ πίστει παραδεξάμενοι ὅτι καὶ ἀπέθανεν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν καὶ ἐτάφη καὶ ἀνεβίω τὴν 
ἄφεσιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἐσχήκαμεν διὰ τοῦ ἁγίου βαπτίσματος. For the triple con- 
fession, St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. xii 1 (iv 1119 D) τύπος δὲ πάλιν ταῖς μὲν ἐκκλησίαις 
ἐντεῦθεν (Jo. xxi 15-17) εἰς τὸ χρῆναι τρίτον διερωτᾶν τὴν εἰς Χριστὸν ὁμολογίαν 
τοὺς ἀγαπᾶν αὐτὸν ἑλομένους διὰ τοῦ καὶ προσελθεῖν τῷ ἁγίῳ βαπτίσματι. For 
the form of the answer, 2d. vii (683 D) εἰδέναι γε μὴν ἀναγκαῖον ὅτι Θεῷ τῆς 
πίστεως τὴν ὁμολογίαν ποιούμεθα κἂν δὲ ἀνθρώπων ἐρωτώμενοι, τῶν ἱερᾶσθαι 
λαχόντων φημί, τὸ Πιστεύω λέγομεν ἐν τῇ παραλήψει τοῦ ἁγίου βαπτίσματος. 
The extension of the hands: St. Didym. de 7Ζγίρ. ii 14 (700) διὰ τοῦ 
Ἐξέτεινε τὴν χεῖρα καὶ ἔλαβε (4 Reg. vi 7) τὸ δεῖν εἰδέναι [ἐδήλου] ὡς αὐτὸν τὸν 
προσιόντα τῷ φωτίσματι πιστεῦσαι χρεών ... καὶ ἐκτεῖναι viv τὰς χεῖρας καλῶς εἰς 
τὸν Θεόν, Cp. Lg. Ch. Ord. in Can. eccles. 46 (Lagarde 256 ; Tattam 58) ; 
Egyptian Orders in Assemani i 159 ; Denzinger i 198, 223. 

1. 5. Mera τὴν ἀποταγήν. Cp. (Tim. Al.] Resp. 8, quoted on 263, 1. 3 
above, where ἀποταγή must similarly include both ἀποταγή and συνταγή. 

1. 6. Cp. the prayer ‘ Master, Lord God Almighty’ in the Coptic 
Order (Assemani i. p. 160) esp. ‘stablish the submission (υποταγη) of 
this thy servant.’ Συγκατάθεσις is not a technical ritual word ; but it is 
used in a general relation to baptism by St. Chrys. Aom. xl in 1 Cor. 1 
(x 378 £); and, with a reference to the Stoic use of the word, of the 
assent of faith in Clem. Al. Strom. ii 2; St. Bas. de fide τ (ii 224 Cc); 
[St. Bas.] in Ps. cxv 1 (i 371 Cc). And συνθέσθαι (St. Bas. hom. xiii in 
bapt. τ, 5 [ii 114 C, 119 B]), συνθήκη (St. Chrys. hom. i ad illuminand. 
1 [ii 227 C]), κατάθεσις (Ammon. in Catena in Jo. xxi 15), προκαταθέσθαι 
(St. Cyr. Al. above on 264. 3, 4), are used of the συνταγή. 

1. 8. τοῖς χείροσιν may be an allusion to Egyptian idolatry suggested 
by Sap. xv 18. 7 

1. 9. ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ can scarcely be right: ἀλλὰ σοί seems to be required : 
or perhaps ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ πνεύματι (cp. St. Jo. iv 23 sq., xv 26; Rom. i 9). 

1. 14. Zhe anointing. The evidence as to this anointing is excellently 
illustrated by Mr. Scudamore in Dict. Christian Antig. ii 2000 sqq. 
The oil is ‘ oil of εξορκισμος᾽ in Lg. Ch. Ord. in Can. eccles. 46 (Lagarde 255 ; 
Tattam 56: cp. Cyr. Hier. Cat. myst. ii 3 ; ἀγαλλιελαιον Or γαλιλεον ayad- 
Magews in the Coptic Order (in ref. to Ps. xlv 7). St. Didym. de Trin. 
ii 6 ὃ 23 (Migne P. G. xxxix 556) ἡ κτίσις ἐλαίῳ κτιστῷ ἁγιαζομένῳ ἐν τῷ 
βαπτίσματι xpiera: St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. vii (iv 683 Ε) ὅτε yap dpreyevés 
προσάγεται βρέφος ἢ τῆς κατηχήσεως τὸ χρίσμα λαβεῖν ἤτοι τὸ τῆς τελειώσεως 
ἐπὶ τῷ ἁγίῳ βαπτίσματι ὁ προσάγων ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ τὸ ᾿Αμὴν dvapwvei—but here 
the allusion may be to an unction earlier in the catechumenate. 

l. 15. This passage is one of the group labelled Προσευχ. Σαραπίωνος 
ἐπισκόπου Θμουέως (MS Θμουσέω:). 
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1. 17. Perhaps τῆς ἀληθείας goes with Δέσποτα, and Θεέ need not be 
supplied. Θεὸς τ. ἀληθ. does not occur elsewhere in the group 15-18. 

1. 18. St. Cyr. Al. in Joc. (1101 Ὁ) interprets Ἐάν τινων ἀφῆτε κιτιλ. in 
reference to baptism, as well as to penance. 

1. 20. τοὺς προσιόντας 4 προσιούσα. The MS has τοὺς προστάσει 
προσιούσας. If « be taken as an itacism for η, the emendation is easy, 
if bold: for similar alternatives in these prayers, cp. pp. 267. 23, 268.17. 
Wob. reads τοὺς προθέσει προσιόντας, which is violent as an emendation 
and scarcely satisfactory in point of language. 

1. 21. παρακαλοῦντες ὥστε : Cp. pp. 265. 25, 267. 21. 

_ L. 22. αὐτῷ: So MS; Wob. unnecessarily reads αὐτοῖς. Cp. 265. 26, 
267. 22. ἀποκαλύψαι: Mr. Turner suggests the emendation ἀπαλεῖψαι, 
which would give a much easier sense. 

ll. 27, 28. ἀναπλασθέντες, dvavewbévres, cp. 265.31. Renewal, recreation 
seems to be especially prominent in the Egyptian conception of 
baptism: cp. St. Ath. ad Serap.ig; St. Didym. de Trin. ii 6 ὃ 4, 12; 
St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. ii 1 (iv 147 A). 

1, 29. ἀντικειμένας ἐνεργείας : St. Cyr. Hier. Procat. το. 

1. 35. The MS has ἀνάληψιν. The only obvious meaning of ἀνά- 
ληψις in relation to baptism is what is generally expressed by ἀναδοχή, 
susceptio, the ‘taking up’ of the neophyte from the font by his sponsors 
(ἀνάδοχοι, susceptores); and ἀναληφθείς is so used in Socr. H. £. vii 4. 
But this is obviously impossible here. I have therefore adopted the 
emendation ἄλειψιν, which is not difficult with τήν preceding. 

P. 265, 1. 2. τιμηθήτω. Cp. p. 102. 30. 

Ἰ. 4. πάντα πειρασμόν : Cp. p. 103. 15, 25, and the prayer before the 
unction in the Egyptian orders ‘take from him all temptations (mpacpos) ’ 
Assemani i 162; Denzinger i 199, 224. 

1. 9. The presentation of the catechumen and the proclamation of 
his name: [Tim. Al.} Resp. 11 Πεῦσις ια΄. Εἰ ἔξεστι ἀναγνώστην ἢ ὑποδιάκονον 
ἐπιδιδόναι κατηχούμενον πρὸς τὸ βαπτισθῆναι καὶ βοᾶν τὰ ὀνόματα τῶν κατηχου- 
μένων ἣ οὔ ; ᾿Απόκρ. "Ἐξεστι ὑποδιάκονον ἐπιδιδόναι μὴ παρόντος διακόνου, εἰ δὲ 
καὶ ὑποδιάκονος μὴ εὑρεθῇ διὰ τὴν ἀνάγκην ἐπιδίδωσι καὶ ἀναγνώστης. For the 
trine immersion, St. Didym. de Trin. ii 12 (Migne P. G. xxxix 672) 
τὰς τρεῖς καταδύσεις δεξάμενοι : 15 οἱ δὲ Eivopiavol μὲν διὰ τὸ μίαν κατάδυσιν 
ποιεῖσθαι κα. For the form, Tim. Al. Resp. 28 (Pitra Jur. eccl. i p. 638) 
in case of a doubtful baptism ὁ βαπτίζων οὕτως λέγεται (1. λεγέτω) ᾿Εὰν 
μὴ ἐβαπτίσθῃς, βαπτίζω σε εἰς τὸ ὄνομα K.t.d. 

1. 13. δεῖξον = make ; cp. p. 101. 1. 

1. 14. δυνάμεσιν. Wob. has δυνάμεσι. μηκέτι σάρξ κιτιλ. Cp. p. 263. 
21 56. : Coptic Order, Assemani i 161; Denzinger i 199 ‘ that he be not 
a son of bodies, but a son of the truth’: St. Didym. de Zrin. ii 12 (Migne 
P. G. xxxix 673) ὁ ἄνθρωπος ὁ βαπτίσματος μὴ τυχὼν σαρκικός ἐστιν, τοῦτ᾽ 
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ἔστιν, ἀμέτοχος φωτὸς ἐπουρανίου . . . ὁ δὲ βαπτισθεὶς πνευματικός ἐστιν, ἀντὶ τοῦ, 
μέτοχος ζωῆς ἀθανάτου. 

1. 21. Zhe Chrism. Origen hom. vi in Lev. § (ii 218) si te abluerit 
et mundum fecerit sermo legis et unctio chrismatis et gratia in te 
baptismi incontaminata duraverit: hom. v in Rom. 8 (iv 561) quamvis 
secundum typum ecclesiis traditum omnes baptizati sumus in aquis istis 
visibilibus et in chrismate visibili: St. Didym. de Z7rin. ii. 14 (Migne 
P. G. xxxix 712) τοῦ ἡγιασμένου χρίσματος οὗ λαμβάνομεν ἡμεῖς : 16. 15 (721) 
τὸ ἅγιον χρίσμα: ib. 6 ὃ 23 (557) καὶ ἡμεῖς χρίσμα δεχόμεθα ἐν τῷ ἀνακαινισμῷ.... 
μύρον ὃ ἁγιασθέντες ἀλειφόμεθα ὑπὸ τοῦ ἱερέως : St. Cyr. ΑἹ. ἐπ 70. vii (iv 683 Ε) 
τὸ τῆς τελειώσεως χρίσμα: Lg. Ch. Ord. c. 46 (Lagarde p. 255; Tattam 
Ρ. 56) ‘oil of evxapwra.’ Applied to the forehead in the form of 
a cross: p. 265. 28, St. Didym. de Trin. ii 14 (712) σφραγὶς Χριστοῦ ἐν 
μετώπῳ : 15 (717) τοῦ σωτηρίου αὐτοῦ σημάντρου ἐν ᾧ κατασφραγιζόμενοι ἀναστοι- 
χειούμεθα εἰς εἰκόνα τὴν πρώτην. The formula: i. 15 (720) εἰς ὄνομα Πατρὸς 
n.d. ἴσως σφραγιζόμεθα καὶ βαπτιζόμεθα : cp. Egyptian Order in Assemani iii 
8354.; Denzinger i 209,231. For the response ‘Amen’ see note on p. 264. 
14. For the episcopal consecration of the chrism, St. Didym. de Trin. ii 15 
(721) ἐπίσκοπος δὲ μόνος τῇ ἄνωθεν χάριτι τελεῖ τὸ χρίσμα : for presbyter’s 
administration, ‘ Ambrosiaster’ Quaest. in V. et N. T. 101 (ap. 8. Aug. 
Opp. iii app. 93 A) in Alexandria et per totam Aegyptum si desit episcopus 
consignat (a/. consecrat) presbyter, and in Eph. iv 12 (ap. S. Ambr. 
ii app. 241 F) apud Aegyptum presbyteri consignant si praesens non 
sit episcopus. (Cp. St. Greg. Mag. Zp. iv 26 [ii 705 a].) Lmposition of 
hands : Origen de Princip. i 3 ὃ 2 in Actibus Apostolorum per impo- 
sitionem manuum apostolicarum Spiritus sanctus dabatur in baptismo : 
7 per impositionem manuum apostolorum post baptismum gratia et 
revelatio sancti Spiritus tradebatur: St. Ath. ad Serap. i 6 ἔνθεν οὖν (sc. 
from Pentecost) καὶ διὰ μὲν τῆς ἐπιθέσεως τῶν χειρῶν τῶν ἀποστόλων ἐδίδοτο 
τοῖς ἀναγεννωμένοις τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον. 

1. 24. γινομένης ὑπὸ... χεῖρα : Cp. Ρ. 100. 8, where also an imposition 
of hands is probably referred to. ov is either a mistake or it must go 
awkwardly with τοῦ μονογενοῦς. 

1, 28. τοῦ σωτηριώδους σταυροῦ (MS σωτηρίου δούς). The phrase occurs 
in St. Ath. ad Serap. i 20: cp.Euseb. H. £. ix 9 ὃ 11 τῷ σωτηριώδει σημείῳ. 

1. 32. MS γιγένωνται (where y is probably an unerased mistake for 
γε following). 

P. 266,1. 5. The clothing and communion of the neophyte : St. Didym. 
de Trin. ii 13 (692) ἀλείψας, Notas, évdicas . . . καὶ θρέψας τῷ σώματί pov καὶ 
τῷ αἵματι: 14 (716 sq.) τὴν ἀθάνατον κοινωνίαν τοῦ σώματος καὶ αἵματος τοῦ 
δεσποτικοῦ ἥντινα σὺν τῷ ἀνακαινισμῷ.. .. ἀγοράζομεν, πίστιν καὶ οὐκ ἀργύριον 
κατατιθέμενοι.. .. ὑπὸ τοῦ ἁγίου Πνεύματος φωτιζόμεθα καὶ ἀπολαύομεν σώματος 
Χριστοῦ μεταλαμβάνοντες καὶ πηγῆς ἀθανάτου γευόμενοι. Cp. ii 12 (680). 
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1. 7. Theoph. Al. Canon 6 (Migne P. G. xv 40). περὶ τῶν ὀφειλόντων 
χειροτονεῖσθαι οὗτος ἔστω τύπος, ὥστε πᾶν τὸ ἱερατεῖον συμφωνεῖν καὶ αἱρεῖσθαι, 
καὶ τότε τὸν ἐπίσκοπον δοκιμάζειν, καὶ συναινοῦντος αὐτῷ τοῦ ἱερατείου, χειρυ- 
τονεῖν ἐν μέσῃ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ παρόντος τοῦ λαοῦ καὶ προσφωνοῦντος τοῦ ἐπισκόπου εἰ 
καὶ 6 λαὸς δύναται αὐτῷ μαρτυρεῖν" χειροτονία δὲ λαθραίως μὴ γινέσθω" τῆς γὰρ 
ἐκκλησίας εἰρήνην ἐχούσης πρέπει παρόντων τῶν ἁγίων τὰς χειροτονίας ἐπὶ τῆς 
ἐκκλησίας γίνεσθαι. This evidently refers to elections within the local 
church, i.e. of deacons and presbyters, perhaps also of the minor 
orders. In the Nicene Synodal letter (Socr. H. Z. ig) the functions of 
a bishop in the promotion of clergy are described as (1) ὑποβάλλειν 
ὀνόματα and ὀνόματα ἐπιλέγεσθαι τῶν ἀξίων τοῦ κλήρου, which seem to be two 
stages of the election on the part of the clergy ; (2) προχειρίζεσθαι which 
seems to mean the formal declaration of election; and (3) χειροθετεῖν, 
to ordain. For the election of a bishop: St. Julius Z. ap. Ath. af. 
¢. Arian. 30 οὐκ ἔδει τὴν κατάστασιν οὕτω παρανόμως καὶ παρὰ τὸν ἐκκλησιαστικὸν 
κανόνα γενέσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς ἐκκλησίας, ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἱερατείου (the sacred 
orders), ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ κλήρου (the minor orders), τοὺς ἐν τῇ ἐπαρχίᾳ ἐπι- 
oxdrovs ἔδει καταστῆσαι καὶ μὴ νῦν τοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν ἀποστόλων κανόνας παραλύεσθαι 
(as in Gregory’s intrusion): St. Ath. Encycl. 2 ἔδει... κατὰ τοὺς ἐκκλη- 


σιαστικοὺς κανόνας... “ συναχθέντων "ἢ 


τῶν λαῶν “καὶ τοῦ πνεύματος " τῶν 
καθιστανόντων “ σὺν τῇ 8 


ipet τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ " πάντα κανονικῶς 
ἐξετασθῆναί τε καὶ πραχθῆναι, παρόντων τῶν αἰτουμένων λαῶν καὶ κληρικῶν κιτιλ. 
(of Gregory’s intrusion): St. Pet. II Al. Zp. ap. Thdt. H. Z. iv 22 (of 
Lucius’ intrusion) οὐκ ἐπισκόπων ὀρθοδόξων συνόδῳ, οὐ ψήφῳ κληρικῶν ἀληθινῶν, 
οὐκ αἰτήσει λαῶν, ὡς οἱ τῆς ἐκκλησίας διαγορεύουσι θεσμοί : ib. 20 (of Peter’s 
own election) πρώτης μὲν τῆς μακαρίας ἐκείνης Ψηφισαμένης αὐτὸν κεφαλῆς 
(Athanasius), πάντων δὲ συμψήφων γεγενημένων καὶ τῶν ἱερωμένων καὶ τῶν ἐν 
τέλει καὶ ἀξιωτάτων" καὶ ὁ λαὸς δὲ ἅπας ταῖς εὐφημίαις ἐδήλου τὴν ἡδονήν... καὶ 
τῶν ἀρχιερέων συνέδραμον οἱ πελάζοντες: EP. Synod. Nicaen. ap. Socr. H. £. 
i 9 (Meletian bishops may succeed to sees) μόνον εἰ ἄξιοι φαίνοιντο (i. 6. 
if bishops and clergy elect), καὶ ὁ λαὸς aipoiro, συνεπιψηφίζοντος αὐτῷ καὶ 
ἐπισφραγίζοντος τοῦ τῆς ᾿Αλεξανδρείας ἐπισκόπου. The part of the people in 
an election varied no doubt from an overwhelming acclamation, such 
as Origen complains of (hom. xxii in Num. 4) and as happened in 
St. Athanasius’ case (af. c. Avian. 6) or a decisive refusal to elect at all, 
in spite of the mandate of Alexandria, as at Palaebisca (Synes. EZ. 67), 
to a mere testimony or acquiescence. 

1. 9. Χειροθεσία is used of any imposition of hands ; whether blessing, 
as above pp. 100-102; or confirmation, Epiph. Haer. xxi 1; or 
ordination, as here: cp. Socr. 7. Z.i 9. In Ap. Constt. viii 28 χειροθετεῖ", 
‘to bless,’ is distinguished from χειροτονεῖν, ‘to ordain.’ Κατάστασις is 
perhaps the commonest word for the ‘constitution’ of clergy: cp. 


Acts vi3; Tit.i5; Heb. v1, vii 28, viii 3: St. Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 
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i 42; Hom. Clem. iii 64; Eus. £. viig § 2; St. Ath. ad Dracont. 
passim, Encycl. 2, 3, Ap. ¢. Ar. 11, 12, 19, 30; Vita S. Pachom. 18; 
and cp. constituere, St. Cyp. Epp. i 1, iii 3, xxix, lii 2. 

ll. 10-12. There seems to be some connexion with the obscure 
words of the form of the ordination of an archdeacon in the Coptic 
Pontifical (Tuki Zucho/. i p.25 ; Denzinger ii p. 10), ‘thou hast created 
on earth every form of them, and hast given names to all the orders 
(rags) and canons {(κανων) of the church.’ 

1. 18. MS ἀμεμπστως, perhaps corrected. 

1. 26. ἐπιδημῆσαι : cp. ἐπιδημία of the Holy Ghost in St. Didym. de 
Trin. ii 16 (Migne P. G. xxxix 721), iii 38 977); St. Hieron. graec. de 
ef. Bapt. (Migne P. G. xl 864). 

1. 28. οἰκονομῆσαι. Cp. Luc. xii 42 ; St. Greg. Naz. Or. xxxii (i 518) 
τῶν Ψυχῶν οἰκονόμοι καὶ τοῦ λόγου ταμίαι. 

πρεσβεύειν : Cp. p. 103. 29, Eus. H. 2. τ ὃ τ. Cp. St. Cyr. ΑἹ. ἐπ 
Jo. xii 1 (iv 1100 54.) ; Ap. Constt. viili15: Sacr. Gelas. i 20. 1. 30. 

1. 30. MS τῶ Μωσέως. 

1. 31. ἐκλελεγμένους : so MS, not ἐκλεγ. as Wob. 

P. 267, 1. 9. ἅγιον : perhaps, but not necessarily, ἄξιον should be read. 
Τῆς διαδοχῆς τῶν... ἀποστόλων. Cp. Eus. #. Z.i 1 ὃ 1, iii 4 ὃ 12, 37 §1, 
&c. ; St. Cyp. Epp. xiv 2, \xvi 3, xxv 17. In Vita S. Pachomii 18 (Acta 
SS. mai. iii p. 29*) the clergy generally are called διαδόχους τῶν ἀποστόλων. 

1. 12. ποιμαίνειν... ἀμέμπτως. Cp. Can. Hippol. iii 14; Zth. Ch. 
Ord, (Ludolf p. 324) ; Ap. Constt. viii 4: Sacr. Gelas. i 99 ad regendam 
ecclesiam tuam et plebem universam. 

1. 13. MS ἀπροσκόπτως. 

1. 18. Of the passages referred to in the introduction the best for 
the illustration of Serapion is Ammon £/. de SS. Pach. et Theod. 10 
(Acta SS. mai. iii p. 67*) ἥκει ἀπὸ τοῦ πέραν ὁ πατὴρ τοῦ παιδὸς ξέστην 
ἀργυραῖον πεπληρωμένον ὕδατος φέρων καὶ μετὰ κλαυθμοῦ Θεοδώρῳ προσαγαγὼν 
ἔφη ᾿Ολιγόπιστός εἶμι, δέομαί σου" κἂν γοῦν ἐπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ τοῦτο ἐπικάλεσαι ὑπὲρ 
αὐτῆς τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Θεοῦ" πιστεύω γὰρ ὅτι εἰσακούσας σου 6 Θεὸς ποιεῖ τὸ ὕδωρ 
τοῦτο φάρμακον σωτηρίας τῇ θυγατρί μου. καὶ ὁ Θεόδωρος μὲν τὸν ξέστην 
λαβὼν καὶ ἀναβλέψας εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ μετὰ δακρύων προσευξάμενος τὸ σημεῖον 
τοῦ σταυροῦ τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ πεποίηκεν. For the regular visitation of 
the sick see St. Ath. Zucyc/. 5 (in reference to the intrusion of Gregory) 
ὡς ἐκ τοσαύτης βίας... πολλοὺς δὲ χωρὶς τῶν ἐπισκεπτομένων νοσεῖν καὶ 
ὀδύρεσθαι... τῶν γὰρ λειτουργῶν τῆς ἐκκλησίας διωκομένων οἱ λαοὶ καταγινώ- 
σκοντες τῆς ἀσεβείας τῶν αἱρετικῶν ᾿Αρειανῶν αἱροῦνται μᾶλλον οὕτω νοσεῖν καὶ 
κινδυνεύειν ἣ χεῖρα τῶν ᾿Αρειανῶν ἐλθεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτῶν. 

1. 25. ἐκχωρισμόν seems to be a ἅπ. λεγ. 

1. 28. φάρμακον... σωτηρίας, see on 1. 18 above. 

1. 32. ἐντίναγμα : so MS, not as Wob. ἐντείναγμα. Cp. Ecclus. xxii 13 (A). 
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1. 33 864. τὸ ὄνομα x.r.d., see on 1. 18 above. 

P. 268, l. 1. ἵνα δοξασθῇ «.7.4.: cp. p. 102.15. Dr. Nestle has sug- 
gested to me that these phrases, in this connexion, allude to Mat. ix 8; 
Mare. ii 12 ; Luc. v 25 sq., xvii 18. 

1. 7. St. Dion. Al. ap. Eus. H. Z. vii 22 ὃ 9 καὶ τὰ σώματα δὲ τῶν 
ἁγίων ὑπτίαις χερσὶ καὶ κόλποις ὑπολαμβάνοντες καθαιροῦντές τε ὀφθαλμοὺς καὶ 
στόματα συγκλείοντες, ὠμοφοροῦντές τε καὶ διατιθέντες, . . . λουτροῖς τε καὶ περι- 
στολαῖς κατακοσμοῦντες κιτιλ. St. Aug. Serm. ccclxi 12 Aegyptii . . . diligenter 
curant cadavera mortuorum; morem enim habent siccare corpora et 
quasi aenea reddere: ‘gabbaras’ ea vocant. (Cp. Amélineau Les actes 
des martyrs de T église copte pp. 234 sqq.) Vita S. Pachomii 75 (Acta 
SS. mai. iii p. 44*) ὅλην τὴν νύκτα ἀγρυπνούντων περὶ αὐτοῦ (Pachomius) 
ἀναγνώσει καὶ προσευχαῖς, κηδευθὲν τὸ σῶμα ἀπηνέχθη ὁμοίως μετὰ ψαλμῶν els τὸ 
ὄρος καὶ ἐτάφη... καὶ κηδεύσαντες τὸν ἅγιον Πετρώνιον μετ᾽ εὐχῶν καὶ ψαλμῶν 
ἔθαψαν αὐτὸν εἰς τὸ ὄρος : 95 (50*) ἀγρυπνήσαντες ὁμοίως καὶ πρωϊ κηδεύσαντες τὸ 
σῶμα ἀπήνεγκαν μετὰ ψαλμῶν εἰς τὸ ὄρος καὶ ἔθαψαν... καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ ἐποίησαν 
ἡμέρας σφόδρα λυπούμενοι: 22 (31) καὶ τελεουμένης δὲ ἀδελφῆς συνάγονται 
μέχρι νῦν οἱ ἀδελφοὶ κατά τινα ὡρισμένον τόπον καὶ οὕτως Ψαλλόντων αὐτῶν αἱ 
λοιπαὶ κατὰ τὸ ἕτερον μέρος ἐνταφιάσασαι ταύτην καλῶς τιθέασιν ἐν τῷ μέσῳ᾽ εἶθ᾽ 
οὕτως λαμβάνοντες οἱ ἀδελφοὶ μετὰ σεμνῆς Ψαλμῳδίας θάπτουσιν αὐτὴν ἐν τῷ ὄρει : 
65 (42) μετὰ τοῦ κηδευθῆναι οὐκ ἄφηκεν τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς ψάλλειν εἰς τὸ ὄρος ἔμ- 
προσθεν αὐτοῦ κατὰ τὸ ἔθος ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ προσφορὰ ἐγένετο ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ: Hist. Laus. 39 
(Migne P. G. xxxiv 1105) ἐὰν τελευτήσῃ παρθένος ἐνταφιάσασαι αὐτὴν αἱ 
λοιπαὶ παρθένοι φέρουσι καὶ τιθέασιν αὐτὴν εἰς τὴν ὄχθην τοῦ ποταμοῦ’ περά- 
σαντες δὲ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ μετὰ πορθμοῦ, μετὰ βαΐων [καὶ] κλάδων ἐλαιῶν μετὰ 
ψαλμῳδίας διαφέρουσι ταύτην εἰς τὸ πέραν καὶ θάπτουσιν εἰς τὰ μνήματα ἑαυτῶν : 
Paralip. de SS. Pach. et Theod. 5 (Acta SS. mai. iii p. 53*) ἀπερχόμενος δὲ 
ἀπήντησεν προκομιδήν twos ἀδελφοῦ κοιμηθέντος ἐκ τῆς μονῆς ἐκείνης" ἦσαν δὲ 
πάντες οἱ ἀδελφοὶ τῆς μονῆς ἐκείνης ἀκολουθοῦντες τοῦ ἐξοδίου καὶ ψάλλοντες : 
[Tim. Al.] Resp. 5 sums up the funeral rite as εὐχὴ καὶ ψαλμῳδία. 

1, 8. ἐκκομιζομένου : see Luc. vii 12; Polyb. xxxv6§2; Plut. Ci. 
42. Cp. ἐκφέρειν Acts v 6, 9, το. 

1. 16. κοίμησις: Vita S. Pach. 96; Hist. Laus. 13, το. 

Il. 19-25. τὸ δὲ σῶμα κιτιλ, Cp. Coptic Lit. St. Mark (Litt. 2. and 
W. p. 170) ‘raise up their flesh also in the day which thou hast 
appointed according to thy true promises that cannot lie... and to us 
all grant that our end be Christian,’ &c. (also Tuki Zwuchol. i p. 344): 
Byzantine Γονυκλισία Πεντηκοστῆς (Εὐχολόγιον p. 378 ed. 1869) συνεγείρων 
καὶ τὰ σώματα ἡμῶν ἐν ἡμέρᾳ f ὥρισας κατὰ τὰς ἁγίας σου καὶ ἀψευδεῖς ἐπαγγελίας 
ἐν ἡμᾶς δὲ τοὺς περιεστῶτας εὐλόγησον, τέλος ἀγαθὸν καὶ εἰρηνικὸν παρεχόμενος ἡμῖν. 

1. 23. ἔξοδον here naturally means ‘departure’ (τὴν ἔξοδον τοῦ ἐνθάδε 
σταδίου Hist. Laus. 30 ; τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης ψυχῆς τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ σώματος ἔξοδον Cyr. 
Al. in Jo. vii 6978; cp. Paralip. de SS. Pach. et Theod. 4, &c.) and not, 
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as the Bishop of Salisbury suggests, the going forth of the body to the 
tomb (προκομιδή), which is called ἔξοδος in Ap. Constt. vi 30 and ἐξόδιον in 
Paralip. de SS. Pach. et Theod. 5, quoted above on 1. 7. 

1. 24. of διαφέροντες is used in the sense of ‘the surviving relatives 
of the departed’ in Tim. Al. Resp. 14. 


ADDITION TO PART I. 


Dr. Mercati of the Vatican Library has been kind enough to 
point out to me that the editio princeps of the Sacramentary of Serapion 
is that of A. Dmitrijewskij in Zrudy, the Journal of the Ecclesiastical 
Academy of Kiew, 1894 no. 2; reprinted separately at Kiew in the same 
year, and reviewed by A. Pavlov in Xpomxa Βυζαντινά i 207-213. See 
Byszantinische Zeitschrift iv 1, 1895, p. 193. 

P. go. I have since noticed that the group 15-18, which seems to be 
attributed to Serapion, is marked by certain words and phrases which 
do not occur elsewhere in the collection: viz. ἐπαγγελία 15. 3, 32; 16. 
14; 18. 12: ἀντικείμενος 15. 14; 16.85 17. 13: ὁ κύριος καὶ σωτὴρ ἡμῶν 
kA, 15. 16; τό. 4, 14; 17. 2; the combination σῶμα, ψυχή, πνεῦμα 15. 
9; 17. 11; 18. 9: ὥστε instead of wa or infin. after verbs of praying 
15.16; 16. 3; 17. 3: and alternative phrases 15. 5 (?); 17. 5; 18.9: 
while ἄφεσις 15. 10; 17. 10 Only occurs twice elsewhere in a quota- 
tion, pp. 105. 35, 106. 10; and ἐνέργεια, ἐνεργέω 15. 7,14; 16. 4, 55 17- 
12 only occurs elsewhere in 7.8. And at the same time the charac 
teristics of the other prayers do not occur in this group (6. g. ἀγένητος, 
καθαρός, ζῶν, προκοπή, βελτίωσις, ἐκλεκτός). On the other hand the anaphora, 
which is also ascribed to Serapion, has none of the above characteristics 
of 15-18, except ἄφεσις in a quotation, and is more closely allied to the 
rest of the collection than to this group. 

P. 97, paragr. 7 requires correction. It should read ‘The title 
Prayer of the Fraction is a Syrian and Egyptian characteristic, which has 
been eliminated from the byzantinized texts of the Greek St. Mark and 
St. James, where the fraction is transferred to the Byzantine position ; 
but it remains in the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic. In the Syriac the 
prayer is independent, standing before the prelude of the Lord’s Prayer, 
while in the Egyptian it is identical with the prelude of the Lord’s 
Prayer ; only whereas in the Coptic it is attached to the Lord’s Prayer 
by the form of its conclusion, in the Ethiopic as in Serapion (2) it is 
quite independent in form,’ &c. 

P. 98. 8 sqq. The suggestion here made is confirmed by [Tim. Al.] 
Resp. 13, Πεῦσις ιγ΄. Εἰ ἔξεστι διακόνους μετὰ τὴν KAdow τοῦ ἄρτου τοῦ ἁγίου 
(the ceremonial fraction), δέχεσθαι καὶ αὐτοὺς καὶ μελίζειν τὸ σῶμα τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ εἰς μέλη (the comminution for communion) ἣ οὔ ; ᾿Απόκρ. Παρόντος 
ἐπισκόπου, οὔ" μὴ παρόντος δέ, ἐὰν ἐπείγῃ ὄχλος, γίνηται. 
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P. 105. 20: Dr. Nestle has kindly pointed out to me that I have not 
noted the words τὰ δύο τιμιώτατα σεραφεὶμ ἑξαπτέρυγα κιτιλ., and that Prof. 
Drews of Jena, in an article in Zeitschr. f. Kirchengeschichte xx 3 (Oct. 
1899), proposes to emend the text by the aid of S¢. Mar, and to read 
τὰ δύο τιμιώτατά (σου ζῶα τὰ πολυόμματα χερουβεὶμ καὶ ra) σεραφεὶμ ἑξαπτέρυγα. 
It seems to me that the text is right as it stands. The LXX of Isa. vi 2, 3 
τῷ ἑνί... τῷ ἑνί... ἕτερος πρὸς τὸν ἕτερον rather suggests than otherwise 
that the seraphim are ¢wo ; especially if it be taken along with Hab. iii 
2 ἐν μέσῳ δύο ζώων γνωσθήσῃ and with the δύο cherubim of the tabernacle 
(and it must be remembered that Apoc. iv implicitly identifies the 
cherubim of Ezekiel with the seraphim of Isaiah). And Isa. vi 2, 3 has 
been commonly so interpreted: e.g. Origen de Princip. i 3 ὃ 4 τὰ ἐν 
τῷ "Hoaia δύο σεραφὶμ ἑξαπτέρυγα xexpaydra ἕτερον πρὸς ἕτερον καὶ 
λέγοντα “Ayios κιτιλ, . . . καὶ ἐν τῇ ὠδῇ ᾿Αμβακοὺμ Ἔν μέσῳ δύο ζώων γνωσθήσῃ 
~-where he uses Serapion’s words and combines Habakkuk with Isaiah ; 
so hom. in Vis. Isa. i 2 (iii 106 ΕἾ duo video seraphim ; hom. iv in Isa. 
1 (iii 112 E); St. Jerome ix Jsa. iii (iv 92 D, E), im Oseam iii (vi 140 A), 
in Abac. ii (vi 634 Ὁ), Zp. xviii 6 (i 48 B), lxxxiv 3 (i 520 Ὁ) ; [St. Bas.] 
Comment. in Esai. 183 (i 513 60); Glossa ordinaria in loc.; Breviar. 
Roman. (resp. lect. viii in dominicis p. Pentec.) duo seraphim clamabant 
alter ad alterum Sanctus &c. ; while Eusebius (Migne P. G. xxiv 125), 
Procopius (20. lxxxvii 1933),and Vitringa mention the interpretation 
to reject it. Origen (de Princip. u.s.) attributes the exposition he is 
giving, which implies two seraphim, to 6 «Ἑβραῖος ; and among Jewish 
commentators the Ya/gut on Isaiah quotes the Pirgé d°R. Eliezer in 
this sense, while Ibn Ezra im Joc. explicitly rejects the interpretation. 
It would seem then that τὰ δύο originally meant the two seraphim ; and 
that when the combination, cherubim and seraphim, became common, 
the words were reinterpreted to refer to the two classes. The combina- 
tion, cherubim, seraphim and ophanim, occurs in ποεῖ (Ἰχὶ 10, ᾿χχὶ 7) 
and is apparently common in the Talmud ; but I do not know when the 
combination, cherubim and seraphim, first occurs in Christian writings, 
unless it be in St. Athanasius (iz il/ud Omnia mihi 6 [i 108 a], ad 
Serap. i 13 [i 661 D, Ε] ; not in the lists in Zest. xif patr. Levi 3, Euseb. 
Praep. ev. vii 15; the ophanim are to be identified with the Christian 
θρόνοι). The order ra ... σεραφεὶμ ἑξαπτέρυγα must be explained by 
supposing either that cep, é£amr. has become, as it were, a compound 
substantive, or that é£amr. is to be taken with the following participles 
rather than with σεραφείμ, as certainly seems to be the case in Zi#. S. 
Chrys. (Litt. E. and W. p. 322 sq.). 

P. 112. To the note on p. 106, 13 add: Letter of Peter II Alex. ap. 
Thdt. H. 8. iv 22 τοῦ ἁγίου θυσιαστηρίου ἔνθα κάθοδον τοῦ ἁγίου Πνεύματος 
ἐπικαλούμεθα. 

F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 
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NOTES 


1. ON ST. MARK xv 34 IN COD. BOBIENSIS. 


Cop. BosiEnsis (4) is so well edited in Old-Latin Biblical Texts, 
vol. ii, that the study of the MS itself might seem almost superfluous. 
Nevertheless in passing through Turin last October I took the oppor- 
tunity of seeing 4, and was fortunate enough to decipher one very 
important word where a later correction has almost effaced the original 
reading. In Mc. xv 34 & has 


” et exclamauit uoce mag 
na heli heliaim:etzaphani: di me 
us di meus: ad quid me MALEDIXIS 

35. Tr et quidam eorum 

For maledixisti the printed edition has dere/iguisti in smaller type, 
with the note ‘dereliquisti est a m. 3; guid fuerit prius non liquet, 
But as a matter of fact all the letters (except perhaps the initial m) are 
still visible, the a, the p, and the final x1s | 11 being quite clear. 

The effect of the newly recovered reading is greatly to strengthen the 
case for dveidiods pe (i.e. ‘My God, my God, why hast thou taunted 
me?’), which is attested by Dst and the heathen writer cited by 
Macarius Magnes', as well as by the Latins ¢ and ἡ, At this point 
abe fq and ~ are all defective, so that the only Latin attestation 
for the ordinary text (ἐγκατέλιπές με or pe ἐγκατέλιπες) is furnished by 
d@ (against its own Greek) f π and the Vulgate. The evidence of x 
makes it probable that @ also would have read dereligquiste. 

It may be pointed out that madedicere is a well attested ‘ African’ 
rendering for ὀνειδίζειν, for which exprobrare or improperare is generally 
substituted in the Vulgate and the ‘European’ texts (e.g. Mt. xi 20, 
Le. vi 22). The three Latin renderings of ὠνείδισάς με in Mc. xv 34 are 

me maledixisti & 
exprobrasti me ξ 
me in opprobrium dedisti 7 
so that this reading has undergone in Latin the normal linguistic 


* Blondel’s edition, p. 21, a striking passage where all four versions of our Lord’s 
last words are given in full side by side. 
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changes. It probably therefore belongs to the original form of the 
Latin version. 

The temptation to harmonize Mc. xv 34 with Mt. xxvii 46 must have 
been strong at all times, as well as the tendency toward (supposed) 
accuracy in translation. But St. Mark’s renderings of Semitic phrases 
usually contain some difficulty: σοὶ λέγω in Mc. v 41 is (to say the 
least) unnecessary, while no really successful attempt has ever been 
made to equate Boaynpyés in Mc. iii 17 with ‘Sons of Thunder,’ 


2. ON THE BAPTISMAL RITE IN THE CANONS 
OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


Tue Canons of Hippolytus were composed in Greek, but they survive 
only in an Arabic version of uncertain age. Most people read the 
Canons in Achelis’ Latin translation of the Arabic, but as Achelis does 
not give the Arabic text it is sometimes necessary to go back to von 
Haneberg’s edition, published at Munich in 1870. 

Canon ΧΙΧ, according to Achelis, seems to command Baptism in 
sea-water. The words are ‘prope fluctuantem aquam maris puram 
paratam sacram’ (Achelis ὃ 112). In a note to ὃ 135 Achelis explains 
this phrase as implying a Zaufbecken, but it is evident that the passage 
calls for a full quotation of the original text. The Arabic (Haneberg 
39”) has 

δὼ ys? Ale Je cle sue 
i. 6. ‘and let them assemble at cock-crow by a current of water of a Jahr, 
pure prepared and holy’? 

Bahr is used of any mass of water, so that δ δα comes to mean the 
sea, just as on the other hand Bakr en-Ni/ is the Nile. But I doubt 
whether ahr without the article would be used for the sea itself. Nor 
are we to think of a piece of ecclesiastical furniture like Solomon’s 
‘sea,’ because fayydr in later Arabic signifies not so much ‘waves’ as 
the current of a stream (see Dozy, s. v. λϑ and i). Moreover in 
Canon xxix the dust swept from the sanctuary is to be thrown into 
the water of a dakr tayydr, which seems to imply a running stream, as in 
the ritual enjoined by Lev. xiv 5 f., 50.f. 

Thus the Canons of Hippolytus contain no outlandish rite of marine 
baptism, but agree with the Didache in prescribing the use of natural 
running water—the water, in fact, which the Bible calls ‘living.’ 


1 Personally I should be inclined to read (with the help of the Barberini MS) 
= sll i.e. ‘and let them assemble at cock-crow by the water, a running 


stream, pure prepared and holy.’ 


| 
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3. THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE ACTS OF 
JUDAS THOMAS. 


Tue following pages are an attempt to prove the Acts of Judas 
Thomas to have been originally written in Syriac. These Acts are one 
of the very few ‘Gnostic’ works which have survived to the present 
day ; they are perhaps the most valuable extant source for the study of 
the beliefs and aspirations of early Christianity east of the Roman 
Empire. The question of the language in which the work was com- 
posed is therefore of considerable interest in itself. It is also highly 
important for the textual criticism of the New Testament. Ifthe Acts 
of Thomas were composed in Syriac, there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that the author used the Old Syriac Version of the Gospels in 
contradistinction both to the Peshitta and the Diatessaron. It is 
unnecessary here to point out the importance of this for the history of 
the Gospels among Syriac-speaking communities. 

These Acts of St. Thomas, the Apostle of India, have come down to 
us in Syriac, in Greek, in Latin, and in Ethiopic. It is, however, 
obvious that the original language of the book must have been Greek 
or Syriac. The Latin is almost certainly taken from the Greek, while 
the Ethiopic is mixed up with the alternative Acts of St. Thomas at 
Kentera’. The Syriac text of our Acts was edited by Dr. William 
Wright in 1871, with an English translation. The best edition of the 
Greek and of the Latin is M. Bonnet’s Acta Thomae, published in 1883. 
The variants of the Latin MSS are of little importance, but we must 
take account of the various readings of the Greek MSS recorded in 
M. Bonnet’s apparatus, and of the two fresh MSS of the Syriac that 
have come to light since Wright’s edition. 

English scholars have hitherto paid hardly enough attention to the 
remarkable work which forms the subject of this paper. In many 
respects it is quite unlike the other ‘Apocryphal Acts’: as Jacob of 
Serug says, ‘The tale of Thomas the Apostle is a sea that cannot be 
exhausted.’ It is no mere record of miracles and tortures, but an 
elaborate romance, told with much skill in the delineation of character. 
The religious enthusiasm of the converted Mygdonia, the honest 
affection of her old nurse Narkia, the tenderness and despair of Cyrus?” 


1 This alternative book of Acts, lately discovered and edited by Dr. M. R. James, 
is a late work, but certainly of Greek origin. The fact that such a work was com- 
posed in Greek in itself suggests that the more famous and ancient Acts originated 
elsewhere. 

? Cyrus ishis name. The Syriac MSS vary between Karish and Kirésh (Kirish), 
which approximates to the true Persian form. The Greek has turned it into 
Χαρίσιος. 
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the unfortunate husband, are brought before us with what we should 
now call ‘insight’ or ‘sympathy.’ But the interest of the writer of the 
Acts does not lie in the narrative. He is to be ranked with Bunyan, 
not with the modern theological novelist. His chief desire is the 
enforcement of the strictest continence on all the baptized, even 
between man and wife. This aim is kept steadily in view: other 
interesting doctrinal statements and allusions appear from time to time, 
belonging to a school of thought which is commonly called ‘ Gnostic,’ 
but holiness, i.e. absolute continence, stands at the head of all the 
virtues’. The moral earnestness displayed by the writer places the 
book in a totally different category from such works as the Gnostic 
Acts of John or the Pistis Sophia. In the Acts of John spiritual insight 
and the perception of doctrine are the supreme tests of discipleship ? ; 
in the Acts of Thomas they are Purity, Temperance, and Poverty. Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, and it is surely more 
rational to look for the fundamental ideals of the writer in these virtues, 
which are praised and enforced on every page with almost wearisome 
iteration, than in the casual use of Gnostic phrases that occur only here 
and there *. 

The idea that the Acts of Thomas might have been composed in 
Syriac seems to have occurred to Noldeke on the appearance of 
Wright’s text, but the most extended expression of his judgement is 
to be found in some detached notes at the end of the second half of the 
second volume of Lipsius*. These notes, hidden away at the end of 
a bulky work, do not seem to have attracted the attention they deserve 
among theologians as well as orientalists. The only other scholar who 
has had the courage to maintain the Syriac original of these “εἷς is 
Karl Macke, who attempted to reconstruct the text of some of the 
incidental odes in the Tiibingen (Roman Catholic) Zheol. Quartalschrift 
for 1874°. Lipsius himself was inclined to think that the Greek was 


1 In the description of hell (Wright 225 ff.= Bonnet 39 ff.), where the Greek 
enlarges upon the torments of all classes of sinners, the Syriac describes only the 
punishment of breaches of the seventh commandment. The whole description is 
left out in the Latin. 

2 Acta Iohannis xv (Texts and Studies, V i p. 22). 

* It is necessary to emphasize the strong ethical element in the Acts of Thomas 
because it has been so lightly passed over by the distinguished scholars who have 
investigated the book. This is especially the case in the elaborate study by 
R. A. Lipsius in his work, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten (vol. i, pp. 225-347). 
Moreover, no one can read the Acts themselves without feeling that the theology 
of the author is based on the Sacraments rather than on Creeds or formal 
cosmogonies. 

* Lipsius, Apok. Apgesch, ii? 423-5. 

® My friend Mr. R. H. Kennett, of Queens’ College, Cambridge, University 
Lecturer in Aramaic, tells me that Professor Bensly, when lecturing in 1883-4 on 
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the original (i 300), though in the later volume he seems to side with 
Noldeke (ii? 425). In any case he says of the Bridal Ode, ‘ Der 
griechische Text den Eindruck einer nicht immer genauen und 6fters 
unbeholfenen Uebersetzung macht,’ and though he supposed that this 
Ode existed independently of the “εἴς, yet, as he remarks on Ὁ. 305, 
‘ Die Stelle, an welcher das Lied in unsern Acten Aufnahme gefunden 
hat, ist keine unpassende.’ 

When we examine the Acts of Thomas as a whole, apart from the 
specifically ‘Gnostic’ passages, with the view of finding out in what 
language it was originally written, it is not everywhere easy to decide at 
once between the Syriac and the Greek. Most of the lines of argument 
which naturally present themselves are double-edged. The decisive 
evidence does exist, as I hope to show, but it is important clearly to 
recognize the ambiguous nature of much that might have been expected 
to produce results. The argument from style is by itself inconclusive. 
The Greek is at least a respectable piece of writing ; the Syriac is the 
model of what Aramaic should be. Whichever of the two be the 
translation, it is evident that no attempt was made at literalness. The 
Greek and the Syriac often verbally agree, but not often so as to repro- 
duce in the translation the unmistakable idioms of the original. The 
consideration of the Biblical quotations gives a similarly negative 
result. The quotations in the Syriac “εἷς contain striking agreements 
with the Biblical text, especially that of the Old Syriac MSS, while the 
quotations in the Greek Acts are less precise. It may be urged on the 
one hand that the author wrote in Syriac, and used the current Biblical 
version, but when the work was translated into Greek the points of 
contact with the Biblical text were obscured. On the other hand, 
some one might say that if the Syriac were a translation the translator 
may have been influenced by the Syriac Bible, so that what were | 
originally mere allusions have been brought into conformity with the 
words of Scripture. 

The only way by which we can prove the Greek to be taken from the 
Syriac is to find instances where the Greek translator has actually mis- 
translated a Syriac idiom, or has followed a text which rests upon 
a palaeographical corruption in the Syriac. Such passages are naturally 


the Acts of Thomas for the Semitic Languages Tripos, used always to declare his 
adherence to Néldeke’s theory of a Syriac original. Mr. Kennett kindly lent me 
his own lecture-notes. Among other fresh examples, Bensly pointed out that in 
Wright the Syriac has i.e. ‘then a flute-player (came . . .),’ 
but the corresponding Greek (Bonnet 7°) begins ἡ δὲ αὐλήτρια, although the girl 
had not been mentioned before. The Greek translator, therefore, read ee? wo 
for @eeec. It must ever be a matter of great regret that we can never have the 
full results of Bensly’s acute and painstaking study of these Acts. 
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not to be met with everywhere, but I think the examples that I have 
been able to find are enough to carry conviction. 

Toavoid misconception it may be remarked that instances where our 
Syriac MSS have a better text than the Greek, or the Greek than the 
Syriac, in themselves prove nothing as to the original language of the 
Acts. It is certain that the text has been much altered both in Greek 
and Syriac subsequent to the time of the translation, so that the true 
reading is preserved sometimes in the one language and sometimes in 
the other. If there were places where the text of our Syriac MSS 
seemed to rest on confusions in the Greek, it would prove the Greek to 
be original and the Syriac a translation. But to the best of my belief 
no clear instance of this is to be found’. 

1. The most striking mistranslation of a Syriac idiom is found in the 
story of Sifur the General and the Wild Asses. In a farewell address to 
his flock the Apostle Thomas says :— 

Wright = Bonnet 48,5 

‘And be ye holding to us and 
looking at us 


yl as the ministers of God; 


II) yo though we also, if we do not fake 


pains 


chrom vod oS Joasy that we may be worthy of this 


name, 
fais punishment we shall receive, 


“Ὁ Joo and for judgement and requital it 
will be to us.’ 
The corresponding Greek is 
καὶ μέμνησθε ἡμῶν ὡς καὶ ἡμεῖς ὑμῶν" καὶ yap ἐὰν μὴ τὸ τῶν ἐντολῶν φορτίον 
τελέσωμεν, οὐκ ἄξιοί ἐσμεν κήρυκες τοῦ ὀνόματος εἶναι τοῦ Χριστοῦ, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 
τιμωρίαν ὕστερον ἐκεῖ τῆς ἑαυτῶν ἀποτίσομεν κεφαλῆς. 
Here are two mistranslations in one sentence. The expression that 
I have translated ‘take pains’ is literally ‘take up the burden.’ It is 
very frequent in the noun shg@/ fa'nd, ‘zeal, diligence,’ but the corre- 
sponding verbal phrase does not seem to be so much used. Perhaps 
for that reason the Greek of the Acts has taken it literally, and in so 
doing has introduced the wholly foreign notion of bearing the heavy 
burden of the commandments*. In the next clause ass> pss, lit. 


* On p. 215 of the Syriac, note Ὁ, where Dr. Wright suggests that the Syriac is 
mistranslated from the Greek, the confusion rests upon the interchange of μὲ and 
hoo, as is now shown by the Cambridge MS. 

* Dr. Wright (trans., p. 205), following the Greek, has also missed the turn of 
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‘a putting upon the head,’ means punishment, not necessarily capital. 
The τῆς ἑαυτῶν... κεφαλῆς of the Greek is quite uncalled for, and must 
have come from a blind following of the Syriac idiom '. 

2. A curiously similar mistranslation is to be found in 

Wright 245." = Bonnet 51* 

Saas ‘thou dost receive dame.’ 

κατὰ κεφαλῆς δίδωσί σοι τὴν τιμωρίαν is the corresponding Greek. Here 
again κεφαλῆς has been wrongly brought in. eshydénd, ‘blame,’ has 
nothing to do with véshd, ‘head,’ though the apparent resemblance is 
sufficiently close to entrap the unwary. 

We can hardly expect to pick out many instances of sheer blundering 
such as these in the Greek Acts. More often the tell-tale error in the 
Greek has arisen from a slight palaeographical corruption in the Syriac. 
Such errors once made in a translation are hardly ever got rid of, for 
there is nothing to make us imagine that the Greek was ever revised in 
later times from the Syriac, or vice versa. 

Of the Syriac corruptions underlying the Greek text of the “εἷς I will 
give some examples. 

3. Wright 183° = Bonnet 12” 

καὶ ὅτι ἐξουθένισα τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον. : 

These words form part of the bride’s speech to her mother after her 
conversion on the bridal night. They are quite unsuitable, because the 
bridegroom also is represented as having been converted with the bride. 
But the Syriac has ‘this deed of corruption’ instead of ‘this man’; that 
is to say, the Greek translator read J-as. (‘deed’) as Jeag, (‘man’), at 
the same time omitting the words ‘of corruption’ which had become 
unintelligible *. 

A little above ( Wright 183° = Bonnet 12") the Greek reads ‘amaze- 
ment’ where the Syriac has ‘repentance’ (i.e. and Look 
for JLolksc and jag Lol); but I do not press this instance, because 
some may here prefer the reading of the Greek and regard our Syriac 
text as corrupt. 

4. Wright τοῦδ᾽" = Bonnet 24" 

καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις τῶν γυναικῶν αὐτοὺς καταδήσας. 

For καταδήσας (i.e. the Syriac has ‘I corrupted,’ ἃ much 
more appropriate and uncommon word. The speaker is the Serpent, 
the phrase. But it occurs again in these Acts, e.g. Wright 273°, where ‘take 
pains’ duly appears in the translation (p. 237). 

1 The same overliteral translation of msdm bréshé occurs again in the Acts 
(Bonnet 17° = Wnght 189°). 

* This instance is also brought forward by Néldeke. But, as printed in Lipsius 
(ii? 424), there seems to be some confusion, The Syriac as it stands reads ‘this 
work,’ not ‘this slave,’ for the word for ‘slave’ is written Ja with a point 
below. 
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who caused the fall of the angels and then corrupted them according to 
the ancient exegesis of Gen. vi 2. 

5. Wright 217% " = Bonnet 35”° 

θεὲ ἐκ θεοῦ ὑψίστου, ὁ ἄνθρωπος ὁ καταφρονούμενος ἕως ἄρτι. 

Here ἕως ἄρτι is intolerably harsh. The Syriac has ‘Son of God 
Most High, that becamest a man despised and Jowly.’ The last two 
words are ja.asoo: probably the Greek translator read hase, i.e. and 
from then, which he paraphrased into és ἄρτι. 

6. Wright 209? = Bonnet 30' 

ἀναπαύων ἐν σώμασιν ἀλλοτρίοις" ὁ σωτὴρ τῶν ἡμετέρων ψυχῶν. 

The Syriac of this is ie. Saviour 
of our bodies and Saviour of our souls, a much more appropriate phrase 
than the unintelligible and ill-balanced Greek. It would be difficult to 
derive the Syriac from the Greek ; on the other hand the Greek is easily 
explained as a corruption of the Syriac. ἀναπαύων is wats (or bimatso, 
as in Wright 230"), and σώμασιν ἀλλοτρίοις looks like a reduplication of 
τοῖν read as Jagrin not pagrain. It is quite possible that the author 
of the Acts wrote |amaso in the second place, with the same sort of 
reference to Matt. xi 29 as in Wright 206 (last line). But if that be the 
case, the corruption was anterior to the Greek text of the Act#s. 

7. Wright 237°" = Bonnet 

Κύριε, ὁ δεσπόζων πάσης ψυχῆς τῆς ἐν σώματι οὔσης" κύριε, πάτερ τῶν els σὲ 
τὰς ἐλπίδας ἐχόντων (sic) ψυχῶν. 

The Syriac is:—LZord of all the ages that wait for Him, and God of 
all the souls that hope in Him. 

The clauses have got transposed, and we should probably read αἰώνων 
for ψυχῶν, At any rate, τῆς ἐν σώματι οὔσης corresponds to ‘ that hope in 
Him’—in Syriac, αὔϑϑαϑο 0:57. It is therefore evident that the Greek 
is an attempt to translate not \saesx, i.e. ‘hoping,’ but ,smase, 
i.e. ‘incarnated.’ The balance of the clauses in the Syriac is too 
harmonious to be the result of an accidental permutation of letters. 

To these examples of palaeographical confusion I add a couple of 
passages of a somewhat different kind. 

8. Wright = Bonnet 91° 

τὰς χεῖράς μου ἐπέθηκα ἀρότρῳ τῷ ζευκτῷ. 

The variation in the MSS makes it evident that transcribers have 
been conscious of a difficulty. The Gospel text of Luke ix 62 has simply 
én’ ἄροτρον, which. the Syriac versions (even the Peshitta) render SN 
μεθ᾽ |ois, ‘on the ploughshare’*, and the same expression here meets 
us in the Syriac Acts. Now ζευκτοῦ corresponds to |y,9 (i. 6. ‘ yoke’) in 


1 The Greek text here rests upon a single MS, and the masc. ἐχύντων may be 
a relic of the lost reading. 


3 This was almost necessary in Syriac, because ks sae by itself means ‘ sword.’ 


| 
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Bonnet 90" = Wright 315°, so that the phrase in the Greek text of these 
Acts is seen to be a translation of the inevitable Syriac rendering of 
Luke ix 62. 

9. Wright 209°" = Bonnet 30°" 

δοξάζομεν καὶ ὑμνοῦμεν σὲ καὶ τὸν ἀόρατόν σου πατέρα καὶ τὸ ἅγιόν σου πνεῦμα 
καὶ τὴν μητέρα πάσης τῆς κτίσεως. 

I have selected this passage because it is typical of many others, where 
I believe a high-sounding ‘Gnostic’ phrase to have come into the 
Greek text of the Acts of Thomas through mere awkwardness on the 
part of a translator. ‘The Mother of all creation’ is impressive and 
quite unbiblical ; so one naturally turns to pick out an Aeon of Basilides 
or Valentinus with which She may be identified. But this tetrad is 
a very suspicious collocation of beings. It is impossible to assign 
any rational place to the ἅγιον πνεῦμα mentioned in it. 

The Syriac has : ‘We glorify Thee, and we exalt through Thee Thy 
exalted Father, who is invisible, and the holy Spirit who broodeth over 
all created 

It is true that this doxology is more orthodox in form. Nevertheless 
I believe it to be original. The reference to Gen. i 2 is singularly 
appropriate in an ascription of praise to that Spirit which had given 
rational speech to a dumb animal. But it would not be generally 
understood in Greek*®. The neuter πνεῦμα could not ‘brood,’ like the 
feminine Spirit of Semitic thought. So the translator introduces 
a fresh personality, and changes the ‘brooding one’ into a ‘mother’ 
quite distinct from the neuter ἅγιον πνεῦμα. 

Similarly a μήτηρ is brought in by the Greek in Wright 219 = Bonnet 
36°, where the Syriac has ‘thou (/fem.) that givest life’—an epithet of 
the Communion of the Eucharist. 

Each of these nine passages contains enough to raise the question of 
the original language of the Acts of Thomas; taken together, their 
evidence appears to me irresistible*. But the proof does not rest 
wholly on these test passages. Still less is it the case that other lines 


* The concluding words are ΨΌΝΡΥ 

3 The Greek Bible and the later Jewish exegesis have ἐπεφέρετο and ἐπιφερόμενον 
in Gen. i 2, no doubt out of scruple. But the Syriac, being (as St. Basil most 
truly says) akin to Hebrew, has here preserved the meaning of the original. The 
story goes that St. Basil owed his information to St. Ephraim. 

5. It would be impossible, without writing a critical commentary, to discuss all the 
passages where accidental corruptions and intentional alterations of various kinds 
have obscured the usual superiority of the Syriac to the Greek. I cannot but think 
that the burden of proof now lies on the other side, and that in what follows I may 
assume that these Acts were originally composed in Syriac. The MS published by 
Dr. Wright preserves with tolerable completeness the original Syriac text, though 
a full collation of the Sachau MS (or its Cambridge counterpart), and still more of 
the ancient palimpsest fragments at Sinai, would no doubt remove many blemishes. 
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of argument tend to an opposite conclusion. As remarked above, 
much of the evidence is not by itself sufficient to prove the theory, but 
it is useful as corroboration of an already strong case. 

The first of these subsidiary lines of argument is the state of the 
Greek text, which clearly was once in much closer agreement with the 
Syriac. M. Bonnet has collated four MSS, P Q R and 8, P alone 
giving an approximately full text of the Acts. Where the others are 
extant they differ widely among themselves, but it frequently happens 
that one or other is in literal agreement with the Syriac. Thus Q 
supports the Syriac against P and S on p. go’; R alone preserves the 
beginning of the speech on p. 81, though in a form so corrupt as to be 
quite untranslatable without the help of the Syriac’; S supports the 
Syriac on p. 89' against P and R®. 

Among the instances where our Greek text has suffered corruption 
I am inclined to place στεφάνων (Bonnet 6°). According to the Greek, 
‘crowns’ were handed to the guests at the marriage-feast of the king’s 
daughter. The Syriac ( Wright 175") has kessdné, i.e. the ‘cracknels’ 
of 1 Kings xiv 3, and Noldeke has shown that this was highly appro- 
priate to the occasion, as among the Jews these very hess@né took the 
place of wedding-cake*. But I do not think the discrepancy between 
the Greek and the Syriac is here due to the translator, and I venture 
to suggest that the Greek had originally not στεφάνων but σταφίδων. 
Without entering upon subtle inquiries about the real composition of 
Eastern wedding sweetmeats, it may be remarked that a prevailing 
tradition among the ancient Syriac lexicographers was that the hessané 
were some preparation of dried fruits*. This opinion seems to have 
been followed by the Greek translator of the Acts of Thomas, who 
wrote accordingly σταφίδων here, which has been subsequently changed 
to στεφάνων, no doubt because στεφάνων (as NOoldeke remarks) sieht so 
schon und passend aus 

Another point which claims attention is the name given to St. Thomas. 
The book is ‘The Acts of Judas Thomas,’ and in the course of the 
narrative the Apostle is commonly called Judas and not Thomas, at 
least in the better MSS, both Syriac and Greek. This can be paralleled 
only from the old Syriac Gospels, and from certain ancient Syriac 


1 The words ὁ ἕτερος (sic) καὶ ὃ σύμμαχος καὶ τῶν ἀσθενούντων correspond to 
i.e. ‘Friend and Defence of the weak !’ 

2 In this noteworthy reading the Syriac and S both have the words, ‘ Thou hast 
taught me thus to pray ; behold, Thy prayer I pray and Thy will to the end I do,’ 
which are omitted in P and R. But the Lord’s Prayer, with which in the Syriac 
the whole prayer of St, Thomas begins, and without which the sentence just quoted 
is meaningless, is absent from all the Greek MSS. 

8 Lipsius, Apok. Apgesch. ii? 423. 

* See the authorities in Payne Smith ad voc, 
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sources, such as the Doctrine of Addai’. The older Syriac-speaking 
Church seems to have been aware that Θωμᾶς 7’6ma was the equivalent of 
Δίδυμος, and they held that the real name of St. Thomas was Judas the 
Twin’. The amazing thing about the name is that the author of these 
Acts regarded St. Thomas as the twin of our Lord Himself. Our Lord 
is mistaken for His brother (Wright 180 f. = Bonnet 11), and Judas 
Thomas is mistaken for our Lord ( Wright 321°" τε Bonnet 80% ἢ °, 
Moreover, he is twice called ‘ Twin of the Messiah,’ not by mere men 
who might be in error, but by an evil Serpent who was a devil in disguise 
(Wright το] = Bonnet 23”), and by a wild ass miraculously endowed 
with speech ( Wright 208° = Bonnet 29”). It is not surprising to find 
that the Syriac MS has been tampered with here, and that the scribe, 
by altering a letter, has changed ‘ twin’ into ‘ ocean-flood *.’ 

It would be interesting to discuss the evidence to be derived from 
the geographical and proper names in these Acts. Some of them very 
strongly suggest a Syriac origin. Thus Jtams© yos-te, the City of 
Sandartk, at once reminds the Syriac reader of Jiams0 \03-te at the 
beginning of the essentially Syriac Romance of Julian*. The merchant’s 
name Hadéan also sounds much more Semitic than Greek. Mygdonia 
(or should it not be in Syriac Magdonia ?) is another name for Nisibis. 
But the majority of the names are not Greek or Syriac, but old Persian, 
and they appear in a Syriac form which (to say the least) does not 
suggest transmission through the Greek. The name of King Mazdai is 
that of the well-known satrap of Babylonia (died 328 B.c.). He was 
known to the Greeks as Μαζαῖος, but w9Js0 is the spelling both of the 
Acts and of the satrap’s own coins. The mere fact that for information 
about these names we have to turn to Justi rather than to Pape is 


1 The ‘Judas, not Iscariot,’ of John xiv 22 is rendered Judas Thomas in Syr. crt 
and Thomas alone (sic) in Syr. sin, The Apostle Ἰούδας Ἰακώβου is always rendered 
in Syriac Judas son of James, and so is kept quite distinct from the Judas who is 
Thomas, This linguistic peculiarity is quite overlooked by Lipsius (Apok. Apgesch. 
i 227). 

2 In Syriac ‘ twin’ is ‘Thomas’ is Témé, but the ὁ (which 
is preserved in writing) shows that its signification was recognized. The 6 comes 
from the influence of the Greek, which in turn represents the Hebrew (and 
Palestinian Aramaic) vocalization. 

3 Compare also Wright 325 last line = Bonnet 84°, ‘I am not Jesus, but I am the 
slave of Jesus,’ words which seem to recall Jude τ. The allusion in Priscillian 44 
(Iuda apostolus . . . ille didymus domini’) probably comes from the use of the Latin 
Acta Thomae. 

4 In Wright's MS has been changed into ἰϑοϑοΐ. The original read- 
ing of the Acts was probably Jol, as in the Greek ὁ δίδυμος τοῦ Χριστοῦ. The 
other Syriac MS has ‘ Thomas, friend of the Messiah,’ and ‘ Apostle of the Messiah.’ 


5 The Greek has lost the first letter of this name, εἰς ἀνδράπολιν being read for 
εἰς Σανδρ-. 
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a sufficient indication of their Persian origin’. At the end of the Acts 
the body of St. Thomas is stolen away from India and carried back to 
Mesopotamia according to two of M. Bonnet’s Greek MSS, to Edessa 
according to the Latin, but according to other Greek MSS and the 
Syriac to ‘the West’ Now a Syriac writer in the Persian Empire might 
very well think of Edessa as being in the West, but who could be writing 
Greek to the east of Edessa? 

One other point remains to be noticed, interesting in itself and 
important as showing the kind of corruption undergone by our MSS of 
the Syriac text. In two places we meet with the remarkable phrase ἐλθὲ 
ἡ κοινωνία τοῦ ἄρρενος (Bonnet 20)" = Wright 193"; Bonnet 36% *= 
Wright 218"). In the Syriac this disappears, and in its stead we find 
the commonplace expressions, ‘Come, Communion of Blessing,’ and 
‘Come, Holy Spirit*’ The Greek obviously could not here have 
been derived from the existing Syriac. We therefore ask ourselves: 
Is there any appropriate Syriac phrase of which ἡ κοινωνία τοῦ ἄρρενος 
might be a translation, which in the original would be likely to give 
offence? The answer is undoubtedly, Yes. The phrase occurs in 
eucharistic prayers, so that the Communion spoken of must be the 
Communion of our Lord, the Son of man. Now the oldest Syriac 
rendering of ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου is Jsagy o>, ie. Filius uiri. This 
rendering, incredible as it seems, is actually found in a number of 
passages * instead of the familiar hasly o>, i.e. Filius hominis, If the 
original Syriac text of our Acts had in each place ‘Come, Communion 
of the Son of man,’ it is easy to see the derivation of the mysterious 
phrase in the Greek Acts, and at the same time to understand the 
reason for its disappearance from our Syriac MSS. With this explana- 
tion I venture to claim that the occurrence of κοινωνία τοῦ ἄρρενος contains 
in itself an argument for regarding the Greek Acta Thomae as a transla- 
tion from the Syriac “. 

An investigation such as this cannot but be full of technical details. 
But the result arrived at is not merely interesting from the linguistic 
side: it also enables us to place the Acts of Thomas in-their historical 
setting. Now that we have good reason for regarding these Acts as 


* See Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, e.g. for Manutihr 190" and for WéZan 367°. 

? The Cambridge MS has ‘Come, Holy Spirit,’ in both places, 

5 Mark viii 38 sin; Luke vii 34 sin-crt, ix 26 crt, xxii 48 crt; John xiii 31 sin; 
and the Palestinian Syriac texts passim, The phrase occurs in Syriac literature in 
Aphraates (Wright’s ed., p. 222 last word) ; I have verified the reading from the 
only surviving MS. 

4 Lipsius (Apok, Apgesch. i 314) renders κοινωνία τοῦ ἄρρενος by Genossin des 
Mannlichen, and explains this as the spouse of the Male Aeon! But is there any 
authority for taking κοινωνία in the concrete sense of ‘co-partner’? The Syriac 
certainly means ‘communion,’ not ‘ sharer’ (as in trans., p. 166). 
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a Syriac composition, the many coincidences in them with Bardesanian 
doctrines acquire a new significance. St. Ephraim the Syrian in his 
Commentary on the Pauline Epistles’ accuses the disciples of Bardaisan 
of propagating their master’s heresies by forged Acts of the Apostles ; it 
is not too great a leap to say that he has the Acts of Judas Thomas in 
view. In these Acts therefore are reflected the religious aspirations of 
the great missionary Gnostic who, whatever were his errors, was one 
of the chief pioneers of Christianity in the East. 


F. C. Βυξκιττ. 


THE TEXT OF CODEX ¥ IN ST. MARK. 


Or the MSS seen but not examined by Dr. Gregory in the monastery 
of the Laura on Mt. Athos, probably the most important was the one 
he calls ¥, which is now numbered 172 or B 52 in the Laura catalogue. 
Therefore Mr. Wathen and myself while staying in the Laura last July 
took the opportunity of photographing all that remains of the Gospels in 
this MS. The technical description given by Dr. Gregory on p. 445 of 
the Prolegomena is correct and complete, but an examination of the text 
from the photographs gives the opportunity of forming some opinion 
as to its character and value. 

It will be remembered that the only facts as to the text of the Gospels 
which Dr. Gregory noted are that ¥ has the ‘shorter conclusion ’ of Mark, 
and omits the pericope adulterae. So far as my investigations have gone 
they show that the text of Mark is far more valuable than that of Luke 
and John—Matthew and Mark i 1-ix 4 being missing—and therefore 
the present note only deals with the Marcan text. 

The first question which one naturally asks is whether there are any 
signs of ‘ distinctively Syrian’ readings. There would appear to be none 
which are certain. The two variants which have least claim to be pre- 
Syrian may well be Alexandrian *. 

It is therefore certain that we have to deal with a text of which the 
basis is pre-Syrian. 

Now in a MS with a pre-Syrian base, of which the only known fact 
is the possession of the ‘shorter conclusion,’ one expects to find readings 
of a ‘Western’ type similar to those in ᾧ or in Syrb!-ms, or ‘Alexandrian’ 
ones similar to those in L, since the attestation of the ‘shorter conclusion’ 
is L 274™8, & syrhl-mg boh°od aetheodd, and a fragment similar in text to 

L found on Mt. Sinai by Dr. Rendel Harris. 

1 Extant only in the ancient Armenian version. I quote from the Latin transla- 
tion of the Mechitarists, p. 119. 

2 x 29 +4 γυναῖκα ante ἣ τέκνα cum ACN codd. ser.: xiii 32 of ἄγγελοι of cum ACA 
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Examination proves the existence of the Western element in 34 
variants (without counting readings which are both Western and Syrian), 
of which the three most interesting are :— 

{1) ix 49 ἀναλωθήσεται Pro πυρὶ ἁλισθήσεται. Cf. & consumitur. 

(2) xiii 11 μὴ προσμελετᾶτε 270 μὴ προμεριμνᾶτε, cum Syri ; an interesting 
example of the recovery of the other part of the conflation found in the 
late MSS, viz. μὴ προμεριμνᾶτε μηδὲ μελετᾶτε (μὴ προμεριμνᾶτε, sine addit. 
NBDL 1-209 33). 

(3) xv 3.1 αὐτὸς δὲ οὐδὲν ἀπεκρίνατο, cum ANU 13-69-124 33 al pauc., 
a ¢c syr%™ arm sahwming, Orig., where the attestation suggests that the 
reading, though undoubtedly early Western, was also an Alexandrian 
one, a phenomenon which occurs in at least eleven other instances in ¥. 
It may also be noted that the combination  syr*im against all Greek 
MSS and the Latins occurs five times (x 39; xi 21; xi 27; xiii 11; 
xv 26). 

Going on to see whether there are any purely A/xandrian readings, 
again omitting to notice those in which the late MSS have adopted the 
variant, we find that there are sixteen readings of this nature, which are 
neither Neutral, Western, or Syrian, to be added to the eleven Western- 
Alexandrian readings mentioned above. Of these the most interesting 
are :— 

(1) ix 43 om. εἰς τὸ πῦρ τὸ ἄσβεστον, cum N°* L A min’, pesh Pers, where 
the text again presents signs of conflation, for we get (i) εἰς τὴν γέενναν, 
sine addit, %°* LAW pesh. alpaue ; (ii) εἰς τὸ πῦρ τὸ ἄσβεστον, sine addit. 
1-118-209 28, Syr“™; (iii) both phrases, SBD and all late MSS. 

(2) x 27 om. πάντα yap divara παρὰ τῷ θεῷ, Cum A 1-209 157 69 1071, 
Clem-Al. 

The question then arises whether there are also traces of the other 
pre-Syrian element—the JVeutra/. To investigate this point clearly 
would be a long and tedious process, but there is little question that 
there are a considerable number of purely Neutral readings in Ψ in 
Mark, probably about as many ‘non-Alexandrian Neutral’ as there are 
‘non-Neutral Alexandrian.’ Perhaps the two most remarkable facts 
are that Ψ agrees with B boh. in the various readings connected with 
the cock-crowing in chap. xiv, and that it agrees with NB 4895 go. in 
omitting καὶ προσκολληθήσεται τῇ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ in x 7. 

Are there any Zecu/iar readings worthy of comment? Altogether 
there seem to be 30 unique readings, most of which are obvious blunders. 
It is probably possible to deduce the length of the line in one of the 
archetypes of ¥ from a comparison of two of these—the only ones 
of any size :— 

(1) ix 20 om. καὶ ἰδὼν αὐτὸν τὸ πνεῦμα 

(2) ix 28 ¢. κατ᾽ ἰδίαν ante εἰς οἶκον οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ 
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where the length of line suggested is about the same, 20-22 letters: 
and it is also just possible that in xiv 56 the reading κατὰ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ for 
κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ is due to the occurrence of κατὰ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ 75 letters previously, 
i.e. at the beginning of the fourth preceding line’. 

Some interest also attaches to the following :— 

(1) xiv 1 ἦν δὲ τὰ ἄζυμα καὶ τὸ πάσχα Pro τὸ πάσχα καὶ τὰ ἄζυμα : cf. 
Syrsin=ra ἄζυμα τοῦ πάσχα. 

(2) xiv 47 ἀρχιερέως καιάφα καὶ ἀφεῖλεν, where the insertion of the name 
is a pretty case of dittography and curious coincidence. 

(3) xiv 49 ἐκρατεῖτε 270 ἐκρατήσατε. Cf. B’s ‘singular’ reading ἐκράτει. 

The foregoing will give some idea of the character of the text of ¥ in 
Mark, but it may be well to add that of the readings which are pre-Syrian 
and Syrian, but not found in the Neutral text, seven are Western and 
Syrian, ten are Alexandrian and Syrian, eight are Western, Alexandrian, 
and Syrian—twenty-five in all; and of these thirteen are found in D, 
nine in §, fourteen in A, and ten in L. 

We may therefore say with some confidence that in Mark ¥ gives us 
a pre-Syrian text of which the basis is Alexandrian (in the widest sense), 
while a number of the readings are Western. The interesting question 
is, how did these Western readings get into an Alexandrian MS? On 
this point it may be observed that the Western element is not a late 
one, for the majority of the Western readings found in ¥ are among 
those which were rejected by the late texts. It is an early ancestor 
of ¥ who has left us the Western readings. This makes us think of the 
Biblical text of Clement, and raises the suspicion that it may not be 
necessary to go outside Alexandria in tracing the ancestry of ¥. Cer- 
tainly Cyril and Origen give us adequate evidence for the use of the 
Alexandrian and Neutral types of text. Can we go on to say that the 
early Western element in the NCLAY group is to be used as evidence 
for the early pre-Origenistic Western text of Alexandria, of which the 
quotations in Clement prove the existence but do not define the limits ? 


K. Lake. 
' Another case would be x 23 ¢r. εἰσελεύσονται ante εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ Ov (20 


letters): but as Clem. Al. has the same transposition, it may be a case of an early 
varia lectio. 
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CODEX BEZAE. 


Codex Besae Cantabrigiensis Quattuor Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum 
complectens Graece et Latine, sumptibus Academiae phototypice 
repraesentatus (Cantabrigiae, MDCCCXCIXx). 


THE policy of reproducing important manuscripts by means of photo- 
graphy is now well established in principle, and is rapidly being adopted 
in practice. Besides papyri, of which all the most important have been 
so reproduced, complete facsimiles already exist of the best MSS of 
4éschylus, Sophocles, Plato, and Demosthenes, and of two of the most 
important copies of Virgil and Horace, while several others are in pre- 
paration. Of Biblical MSS, two of the three great Greek Bibles, the 
Alexandrinus and the Vaticanus, have been completely photographed ; 
so have two of the most valuable MSS of the Old Testament, the 
Sarravianus and the Marchalianus; and now the list is increased by 
the most important of the MSS which contain the New Testament 
alone, the Codex Bezae. 

Of the value of such a system of reproductions there can be no doubt. 
With certain reservations, to be mentioned below, it secures the testimony 
of the MS from destruction through any disaster less widespread than 
a cataclysm involving the civilization of Europe, America, and Australia. 
Secondly, it enables scholars at a distance from the home of the MS 
to ascertain its evidence on almost all points without the trouble or 
expense of a journey, and without depending upon the goodwill or the 
competence of a friend or librarian on the spot. Thirdly,—and this is 
a consideration which will appeal, even more than the last, to librarians 
— it saves the original MS from much handling. The vellum of ancient 
manuscripts, as Father Ehrle has recently been reminding us, is often 
in a very precarious state, and much handling is apt to increase the 
damage which the corrosion of the ink has caused. Now out of every 
five applications that have to be made to the testimony of the MS, four, 
probably, can be equally well answered by the facsimile ; and the life 
of the original is correspondingly prolonged. 

In some respects, however, even the best photographic facsimiles fail 
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adequately to replace the original. Where the surface of the original is 
much damaged, and the writing seriously faded or defaced, it is dangerous 
to trust wholly to the evidence of a facsimile. It is said, and with some 
truth, that photography brings out traces which the unaided eye cannot 
discern ; but photography can deceive as well as instruct. Slight stains 
or discolorations in the vellum are often indistinguishable from ink in 
a photograph ; and if the facsimile may suggest possibilities of decipher- 
ment, it is only the original that can pronounce final judgement upon 
them. No doubt this applies especially to papyri, the colour and texture 
of which lay various traps in the way of the sun’s portraiture ; but it also 
applies, to some extent, to vellum MSS. Further, 2 facsimile is inade- 
quate to determine accurately the various correctors’ hands which so 
often play an important part in the testimony of a manuscript. Some 
correctors are discernible enough by the shapes of their characters ; but 
often the colour of the ink is the decisive criterion, and here photography 
is almost useless. The dating of a manuscript can usually be accom- 
plished sufficiently well by means of a complete facsimile (not always 
by a facsimile of a single page), though even here it is preferable to 
examine the original ; but the discrimination of corrections (especially 
small ones) can only be very imperfectly performed from a photograph. 

Nevertheless, a good facsimile can do much, though it cannot do all ; 
and the recent facsimile of the Codex Bezae ranks with the best that 
have hitherto been produced of any manuscript. The Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press have at all times showed themselves liberal 
in their endeavours to make the contents of the great treasure of their 
University Library available to all students; and the present photo- 
graphic reproduction (by Dujardin heliotype) completes and supersedes 
the editions in uncial type by Kipling (1793) and in ordinary type by 
Scrivener (1864). Supersedes them, that is to say, in regard to the 
actual presentation of the text of the MS, for of prolegomena there is 
practically nothing ; and for a description of the MS, a discussion of 
its date and character, and an enumeration of the various correctors and 
their works, the student must still have recourse to the admirable edition 
of Scrivener. He can have recourse to it, however, with this advantage, 
that whereas hitherto he has been obliged to accept Scrivener’s state- 
ments with blind confidence, he can now test them in many respects by 
the evidence of his own eyes and the use of his own judgement. 

With regard to the actual readings of the manuscript, it is not likely 
that anything will be added to Scrivener’s work ; for, in addition to his 
own care in transcribing the text, he was able to compare his results 
with those of his predecessors—with the edition of Kipling and the 
collations of Ussher, Mill, Wetstein, and Bentley. Only a minute 

examination could show whether any errors remain in Scrivener’s text, 
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and it is not in the least probable that the results of such an examination 
would be at all proportionate to the labour. The points on which we 
may look for fresh information from the publication of the facsimile are 
rather palaeographical, since these are questions of judgement rather 
than of fact, and other students may at least prefer to exercise their 
own judgement, whether they would rely on it in opposition to Scrivener’s 
or not. 

The palaeographical questions which have to be answered are, in 
the first place, as to the date of the original writing, and secondly the 
distinction and dates of the various correctors. On the first subject 
there is little to be said. The specimen facsimiles of Codex Bezae, 
published by the Palaeographical Society and elsewhere, have made its 
appearance familiar to palaeographers, and there is a general agreement 
in assigning it to the sixth century. The only remark that need be made 
on this is that, for want of materials, the precise dating of early uncial 
hands must still be regarded as somewhat precarious, and that the 
question is complicated in the case of Codex Bezae by the fact that 
neither its Greek nor its Latin hand is wholly natural. Written, as its 
bilingual character shows, in a country of mixed languages, and probably 
remote from the great literary centres, its writing shows an unevenness, 
and even an awkwardness, which places it a little outside the normal 
course of palaeographic development. Roughness and irregularity of 
writing are generally taken as signs of degeneration from an earlier and 
better form ; but they may also be due to inexperience in a scribe 
contemporary with the better style but at a distance from the centres in 
which it is practised. This may reasonably be the case with Codex 
Bezae ; and if evidence were to come to light which pushed it into 
the fifth century, palaeographers could accept it without difficulty. 
Provisionally, however, a date in the sixth century must be regarded 
as more probable. 

The corrections in the MS are fairly numerous, and they have been 
minutely studied by Scrivener. It cannot, however, be said that they 
are very important. The earlier corrections are comparatively few and 
trifling, representing the removal of scribal errors rather than variations 
of text, while the later ones lack authority. Scrivener distinguishes 
nine hands as employed in correcting the text, besides four or five who 
are responsible for the liturgical annotations in the margin. With regard 
to the first five of these (Scrivener’s A to E) it cannot be said that the 
facsimile is of much assistance. The work of all these correctors is 
confined to alterations of the smallest kind, consisting of the insertion 
or superposition of one or two letters of a size so small that their indi- 
vidualities are difficult to determine. In cases such as these, so much 
depends upon the appearance of the ink that it is impossible to speak 
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with any confidence except after a prolonged examination of the original ; 
so far as the facsimile goes, the corrections of A and B are often quite 
indistinguishable, and the same is the case, as even Scrivener is inclined 
to admit, with Cand E. An editor may easily be too precise in his 
discernment of different hands in such small alterations as these, through 
not allowing for the fluctuations to which the handwriting of the same 
individual is liable ; but the decision must be made from an inspection 
of the original, not of a photograph. 

The contributions of the remaining correctors are more substantial 
and more individual ; and here the facsimile sometimes leads us to 
question Scrivener’s judgement very gravely. Εἰ, for instance, who has 
occasionally added whole words or even clauses at the ends of lines, is 
placed by him vaguely between the eighth and the eleventh century, 
though he may very well have belonged to the seventh ; while G, who 
has written two whole lines in each language at the foot of ff. 59 b and 60, 
in a hand of about the seventh century, is assigned by him to the eleventh. 
This is a somewhat important instance, since G is the most active 
corrector of the Latin text ; it would appear also that G must be earlier 
than F, since no notice is taken by him, in his corrections of the Latin, 
of the additions made by F to the Greek text. Why Scrivener should 
have thrust G down so low, it is impossible to imagine. The Latin hand 
is of a well-marked character, with well-known forms of the letters g, 7, 
and s, which there is no reason to place later than the seventh century ; 
while the Greek, though of a less familiar type (especially at the time 
when Scrivener wrote), is in a hand to which there are many parallels in 
the papyri of the Byzantine period, in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The dating of the correctors’ hands in this particular MS does not 
happen to be of great importance with regard to textual questions, since 
the alterations rarely represent a collation with another copy ; but it is 
of some interest in respect of the history and provenance of the MS. We 
have here the phenomenon of a manuscript written in both Greek and 
Latin, consequently for a community in which both these tongues were 
known, but in which (it is fair to assume) Latin was the vernacular 
language ; for in a country where Greek predominated, even though 
Latin also were known, a Greek book would naturally be left in its 
native tongue, without the accompaniment of a translation. The addition 
of a translation almost necessarily implies that the language into which 
the translation is made is the vernacular of the country in which it is 
produced, though the original tongue is sufficiently well known to make 
the retention of it useful. Under such conditions one would expect 
subsequent alterations and additions to be rather in the language of the 
country than in the foreign tongue of the original; but with the Codex 
Bezae the contrary is the case. The only corrector who has done much 
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to the Latin side is G, and he has also retouched the Greek in several 
places and with an assured hand. Still more noticeable is it that the 
liturgical notes in the margin are in Greek, the Latin being left unmarked; 
and these liturgical notes are the latest insertion in the MS of any im- 
portance. As Scrivener has shown, they cannot be earlier than the ninth 
century, since on f. 150 b one of them incorporates a previously existing 
note which is in a well-marked sloping hand of that date ; and they may 
more probably be assigned to the tenth. Their Greek is rough and bad 
enough to prove, if any further proof were wanting, that they do not 
proceed from a country where Greek was habitually written ; but they 
show that the Greek New Testament was still read in the services of the 
church in which this copy was used. If Scrivener’s date for the corrector 
G were right, we should have to suppose the same state of things 
prolonged into the eleventh or twelfth century, which would increase 
the difficulty of identifying the locality. Hence it is of some importance 
to clear this apparent evidence away ; and the problem so left should 
not ultimately be incapable of solution. 

Countries in which the conditions just described are known to have 
existed are not numerous. Egypt, which was at one time suggested 
as the original home of Codex Bezae, is out of the question ; of all the 
oldest MSS of the Greek Bible this is the one in which it is least possible 
to detect Egyptian characteristics. The most obvious locality possessing 
the requisite bilingual qualifications is Southern Italy, where Greek was 
certainly read and written throughout the period covered by the dates of 
this MS and its correctors. Indeed Greek was so much at home there 
as to tell against the assignment of Codex Bezae to this neighbourhood, 
since one would then expect its writing to be more of the ordinary type 
of Greek uncial than it is. Its rough and peculiar characters, strangely 
similar to the Latin on the opposite page, can hardly have been written 
in a region where trained Greek scribes were at home. If any bilingual 
- MS is to be assigned to Southern Italy (and this is questionable), it 
would rather be the Codex Claromontanus, with its skilled calligraphic 
regularity, than Codex Bezae. Far more probable, as is now generally 
recognized, is Southern Gaul, the church of the Greek missionaries 
Pothinus and Irenaeus, the church in which Greek liturgical uses con- 
tinued far into the Middle Ages, and for which at least one Greek 
lectionary is known to have been written as late as the year 1022 
(Evst. 60). It is some confirmation of this belief, that it was at Lyons 
that the MS first came to light in modern times; but not much, since 
we have many instances of manuscripts travelling considerable distances 
during the Middle Ages. Thus the Codex Laudianus (E of the Acts) 
journeyed from Sardinia to England, the Codex Amiatinus from England 
to Italy, the copy from which St. Cuthbert’s Gospels was derived from 
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Naples to Lindisfarne. Similarly the Codex Bezae may have travelled to 
Lyons from some other home ; and the mention of the Laudianus suggests 
another possible origin. Sardinia would provide the necessary bilingual 
surroundings, and (as the Laudianus shows, if it was really written 
there) the Greek writing of that island would be likely enough to be 
rough and inelegant ; but the output of Greek Bibles would hardly have 
been very large there, and the chances are greatly in favour of the larger 
and more important Church on the Gallic mainland. The principal 
difficulty connected with this theory is the uncertainty as to the extent 
to which the Greek language and liturgy continued in use so late as the 
tenth century; and on this point additional evidence is much to be 
desired. 

Such are the impressions which a first examination of the two noble 
volumes in which the facsimile is enshrined leave upon the mind. 
There is nothing very new or startling suggested by it, nothing more 
important than some doubts as to the accuracy of some of the dates 
assigned by Scrivener to the correctors’ hands. Fuller examination, 
wider knowledge, or a happier instinct may reveal more ; and yet it 
is hardly likely that the skilled students who have formerly examined 
the original MS have left much for their successors to glean. The great 
gain to be derived from the facsimile is the increase in accessibility, as 
well as insurance against danger, which it gives to the testimony of the 
MS. For this reason all students of the sacred text are bound to be 
grateful to the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press for the 
liberality with which they have undertaken so expensive a work, and 
the high standard of technical execution which has been attained under 
their direction. 

One last consideration rises inevitably to the mind. The Codex 
Alexandrinus, the Codex Vaticanus, and the Codex Bezae have now 
been reproduced by photography: where is the one remaining manu- 
script which is worthy to rank with these, the Codex Sinaiticus? The 
libraries of London and Cambridge have always been accessible to 
students, and the library of the Vatican is so now, thanks to the 
enlightened policy of the present Pontiff and his admirable librarian ; 
but a journey to St. Petersburg is not within the reach of all. There 
are many points on which an examination of the Sinaiticus is desirable 
—notably as to the identity of one of its scribes with the scribe of the 
Vaticanus, for which the evidence hitherto adduced is not wholly con- 
vincing ; the correctors’ hands, moreover, are unusually important in 
this manuscript. It is therefore much to be wished that the Russian 
Government, which has recently shown its liberality in the acquisition 
of the remains of the codex purpureus N, would allow its greatest manu- 
script treasure to be reproduced in photographic facsimile. It has 
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been remarked that the three most valuable manuscripts of the Greek 
Bible are in the possession of the three principal branches of the Christian 
Church. The Anglican and the Roman Churches have made their 
treasures accessible to the whole world; will not the Eastern Church 
also take its part in this amicable rivalry i in the quam of truth and 
sound knowledge? 

F. G. KENyon. 


HORT ON 1 PETER. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter i 1—ii 17; the Greek Text with Intro- 
ductory Lecture, Commentary, and additional Notes. By the late 
Ε. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. (Macmillan, 1898.) 


THE publication of this fragment, says Bishop Westcott in his 
Preface, ‘cannot but cause the keenest regret as being only a fragment ; 
yet it is sufficiently varied in its contents to give an adequate view of 
Dr. Hort’s method, and to indicate and justify lines of inquiry which 
may be pursued fruitfully, and,’ the Bishop trusts, ‘to remove some 
misunderstandings of passages in his other books.’ The interest of 
a posthumous publication is, as a rule, twofold. It contributes to our 
knowledge partly of the subject, partly of the author. In the former 
respect, it suffers from the circumstances of its publication ; incomplete- 
ness, and lack of finality as to the results the writer would have wished 
to leave on record as his own, necessarily attend a book of this kind. 
But this does not apply to its biographical interest. Dr. Hort’s was 
a mind whose workings it is an education to follow, and even where the 
process is arrested, we welcome anything that makes it accessible to 
ourselves. 

The Commentary on St. Peter is a fragment of the great scheme of 
New Testament Commentary of which Lightfoot’s great Pauline 
Commentaries and Westcott’s Gospel and Epistles of St. John are the 
only complete outcome. 

The three friends, widely as they differed in mental idiosyncrasy, 
were agreed in the fundamental principle of a strictly historical exegesis. 
Only if the New Testament ‘be interpreted as any other book,’ was an 
appreciation to be gained of its unique character as ‘containing all 
things necessary to salvation.’ Within the limits of this common aim 
there was room for differing application of principle. ‘One looked 
primarily to the vivid realisation of the original meaning of the text, 
another to the determination of the elements of philosophical theology 
which it contained, another to the correspondences of different parts of 
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the apostolic records which suggests the fulness of the vital harmony 
by which they are united.’ In the second of these three aims we have 
an authoritative formula for Hort’s predominant interest in the work of 
exegesis ; and brief in compass as it is, the Commentary now published 
fully illustrates the description. It does not appear when Dr. Hort 
first began to work at St. Peter. After the great plan was agreed upon 
in 1860, he was for some time engaged upon the synoptic Gospels, then 
upon St. James. His first Lectures on St. Peter were given in 1882 ; his 
last (the last lectures delivered during his life) in Easter term, 1892. 
These dates imply that nothing which has appeared since the last- 
named date is discussed in the present volume. Little of first-rate 
importance has been added during this period to the Commentaries 
upon 1 Peter. But Prof. Ramsay’s work on the Church and the 
Roman Empire appeared in 1893, and it would have added very greatly 
to the interest of Dr. Hort’s volume, had it been possible to learn his 
views on the questions affecting the Epistle which Prof. Ramsay raises. 
This is especially true of the question of date. We know from Prof. 
Ramsay that he had the advantage of stating his main contentions 
to Dr. Hort in conversation, and that Dr. Hort was prepared, in view 
of the absence of any really trustworthy tradition as to the date of 
St. Peter’s death, to entertain the idea that 1 Peter might date, as 
Ramsay suggested, from about the year 80, and none the less be the 
genuine work of the Apostle. But the volume before us essentially 
belongs to the time before the question was placed upon its present 
footing. 

The same holds good of the very careful discussion, in the only 
finished ‘ additional note’ which the volume contains, of the provinces 
of Asia Minor to which the Epistle is addressed. The discussion is 
very full and accurate, and the important conclusion to which it leads, 
that the order of enumeration is the natural order in which a messenger 
landing at, and returning to, a port in the Euxine, probably Sinope, 
would traverse the then Roman provinces of the interior, is of perma- 
nent value. But the discussion represents the state of knowledge in 
1882, and would need to be supplemented and modified in view of 
subsequent researches and discussions by Mommsen and _ others, 
including Ramsay. That the Churches of Asia Minor are classified 
according to the Roman provinces, and not according to the non- 
Roman tribal divisions, is an important point, made clear by Hort, and 
thoroughly in harmony with Ramsay’s results. But we still read 
(p. 158, note) that ‘ Lightfoot has fully proved that (St. Paul’s Galatians] 
were true Galatians, not Phrygian, Pisidian, or Lycaonian inhabitants 
of the Roman province’ of Galatia. Probably Prof. Ramsay is right in 
inferring, from language used by Hort in his lectures on Romans and 
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Ephesians, that the note in question does not represent the view he 
entertained at the end of his life. If so, it is perhaps undesirable to 
enter more fully upon the details of introduction treated in the Essay 
and in the brief Introductory Lecture, and to confine our attention to 
the Commentary, in which the permanent interest of the book really 
centres. It is very tantalising to miss the light which Dr. Hort could 
have thrown on many passages of the Epistle. The great passage 
which speaks of Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison; the prin- 
cipal references to persecution ; the word ἀλλοτριοεπίσκοπος ; ‘our adver- 
sary the devil,’ ‘the Spirit of Glory and of God’—these are only a few 
of the points as to which we are left to deplore the much that might 
have been. But what we have is of priceless value. The thoroughness 
and brilliancy of philological illustration brought to bear on words and 
constructions, the theological subtlety and suggestiveness which surprise 
us everywhere, more than justify the verdict of Bishop Westcott quoted 
above. 

To review without lapsing into discontinuous jottings a commentary 
equal in scale to that of Lightfoot on Colossians is difficult. The 
difficulty is increased when, as in 1 Peter, the notorious cruces are few, 
and those which there are fall mainly outside the limits of the fragment 
dealt with. But perhaps the most remarkable thing about the Com- 
mentary is its revelation of real cruces. We are all familiar with the 
undergraduate’s distinction between the genius of two of Cambridge’s 
greatest teachers—the function of the one was to make difficult things 
seem easy, of the other to make easy things seem difficult. In this 
Commentary, if nowhere else, Dr. Hort associates himself with the 
function last named. We somehow think of 1 Peter as one of the easier 
Epistles. But after reading and digesting Dr. Hort’s wonderful notes 
we begin to wonder where our eyes have been. As a specimen, taken 
almost at random, the reader may refer to chap. i 23, 24, ‘born again, 
not of corruptible seed . . . and the flower wasteth.’ Step by step, with 
careful induction of all contributory sources of light, we advance from 
the idea of new creation, the Petrine reflex of St. Paul’s καινὴ κτίσις, 
through the consideration of the source, the seed ‘imparted by a con- 
tinuous and perpetual sowing,’ with ‘the word of a living and abiding 
God’ (so Dr. Hort connects, see Dan. vi 26) as its instrument. What, 
then, is the ‘word’? Going back to James i 18 (‘a passage which was 
probably in St. Peter’s mind’), which refers to the original creation of 
man as not merely a creation but ‘a Divine begetting, a word or 
utterance of God entering into man and making him capable of 
apprehending truth,’ Dr. Hort finds this passage linked to the other 
by the thought that the new birth is a restoration of that which was at 
the beginning, so that the Christian, and he alone, is the true man. 
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Then, in the midst of a wealth of idea and illustration to which it is 
impossible to do justice by selection, and after an illuminating retrospect 
upon the previous context (ver. 22; ‘it is the life of God in man which 
raises the love of man for man to its highest power’), we come to the 
real surprise of the passage in the quotation from Isaiah. Former 
commentators either see in it, with Alford, merely a confirmation of the 
abidingness of the word of the Lord, or (with von Soden) see nothing 
worthy of comment. In any case the withering grass and the fading 
flower are treated merely as the foils to the enduring Word of God. 

But Hort, by patiently unravelling every strand of association, shows 
how materially the quotation enriches the main thought of the passage. 
‘All flesh’ is of course free from the Pauline associations of σάρξ--- 
‘human life’ would perhaps come near to expressing its meaning—the 
‘glory’ of it is not the καύχησις of sinful flesh, but the δύξα (LXX for 
IDM), the winning, attractive side of life. ‘Such [as the drying up of 
the juices of the grass] would soon be found the drying up of the life 
which seemed to animate the heathen mode of existence.’ .. . ‘To see 
the full force of the image we must remember the brilliancy of the 
flowers which shine among the thin short-lived grass of spring in 
the Levant, such as anemones, tulips, and poppies. “Of all the 
ordinary aspects of the country” of Palestine, says Stanley, “this blaze 
of scarlet colour is perhaps the most peculiar.”’ The thought at the 
bottom of this exegesis is that of a lower and transitory life conquered, 
purified, and immortalised by the introduction, as it were, into the veins 
of mankind of a higher and Divine life. This conception, the revived 
prominence of which is a return of modern theology to the categories of 
the Greek Fathers, naturally somewhat relieves, in those who accept it, 
the importunity with which theology has interrogated Scripture and 
reason for a theory of the Atonement which shall by itself suffice as an 
answer to the question, Cur deus homo? 

We trace this correlation of ideas very clearly in some passages of 
Dr. Hort’s Commentary, notably on i 18, 19, éAurpoOnre . . . ἀσπίλου 
Χριστοῦ. ‘The idea of the whole passage is a simple one, deliverance 
through the payment of a costly ransom by another. On two further 
questions connected with it St. Peter here is silent, who it was that 
made the payment, and to whom it was made.’ As to the first of 
these questions, Dr. Hort rightly points out that to speak both of Christ 
Himself and of the Father as the Ransomer, is perfectly consistent. As 
to the latter, he considers that the patristic idea of a ransom paid to the 
devil involves less serious difficulties than the medieval and modern 
doctrine that it was paid to the Father. If the reader, in addition 
to the above passages, will consult those on prophecy, the Church, the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism, and other important subjects, to 
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which Bishop Westcott draws attention in his Preface, he will be in 
a position not only to verify the Bishop’s above-quoted characterization 
of Hort’s dominant exegetical interest, but also to re-echo his verdict 
that the Notes ‘require patient and reflective study.’ 

From his notes, coupled with the outline Lecture of ‘Orientation,’ 
which is all that he left by way of Introduction, it is clear that Dr. Hort 
accepted frankly and without reserve the literary dependence of this 
Epistle upon those of St. Paul, especially Romans and Ephesians, and 
probably upon that of St. James as well. He is also clear that the 
readers were the Gentile Christians, largely of St Paul’s making, of 
Asia Minor, and that the words of i 1 are applicable to them by analogy 
only. He was, moreover, as we have said, prepared, on the ground 
of the political position of the Christians which the Epistle presupposes, 
to allow it to be brought down to a date long after the traditional date 
of St. Paul’s death. As tradition (of a kind) associates the two apostles 
more or less closely in their death, the above conclusions will appear to 
some a halfway house on the road to an ‘abjudication’ of our Epistle 
from St. Peter altogether. It is greatly to be regretted that Dr. Hort did 
not live to give us his complete mind on the subject. But, so far as we 
can go behind the bare summary of points in the introductory lecture, 
which amount to little more than a dismissal of the arguments from 
persecution and from literary dependence, as inconclusive in the face 
of strong external attestation, it would seem that Dr. Hort’s real belief 
that we have here the words, not of an ‘ Epigone,’ but of a protagonist 
of the apostolic band found its roots in the results of minute and com- 
prehensive study of the text. That 1 Peter represents a step in the 
process by which Pauline ideas passed into the common consciousness 
of a Christendom, incapable of fully understanding the δυσνόητα of 
St. Paul himself, may now be taken as agreed. That the Epistle 
contains much Pauline matter is manifest; that Weiss’ theory of Pauline 
borrowing from St. Peter deserves, as Hort says, no discussion is equally 
plain. That the most difficult Pauline conceptions are either missing, 
or appear in a much simplified form, in 1 Peter, all students of St. Paul 
must realize. That the Epistle contains much matter not strictly Pauline 
will be apparent to the unprejudiced student. The examination of this 
latter element is probably the internal test by which the final estimate 
of the apostolic rank of the Epistle must be formed. And here it is 
that Dr. Hort has carried the matter really forward. Working, in accord 
with the spirit of true criticism, with a Jraciudicium in favour of the text 
being what it professes to be, he has found in it everywhere the genuine 
ring of originality, not the meaningless platitudes of the mere compiler 
of a pseudepigraphon. And surely he is right. But would that we had 
the whole ! 

A. ROBERTSON, 
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CHRONICLE 


ARCHAEOLOGICA. 


Tue Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, in which for more than thirty 
years Giovanni Battista de Rossi had given to the world the results of 
his researches in the field of Christian Archaeology, and, more particularly, 
his discoveries in the Roman Catacombs, came to an end in 1894. 
After his death, some of his disciples determined to continue the 
periodical in the same shape under the title of the Muovo Bullettino di 
Archeologia Cristiana. The first number appeared in 1895, and since 
then four numbers have been produced regularly every year. The scope 
of the publication is to give (1) an official account of the progress made 
by the (Papal) Commissione di sacra archeologia in exploring the Cata- 
combs, (2) reports of the monthly meetings of the Roman Societa di 
sacra archeologia and of other meetings of the same character, (3) original 
articles on subjects connected with Christian archaeology, and (4) short 
notices of discoveries outside Rome (including the East), together with 
reviews of books relating to the subject. The numbers, it may be added, 
are liberally illustrated. The original editors were Michele Stefano de 
Rossi, Armellini, Marucchi, and Stevenson. Armellini was removed by 
death in 1896, and the deaths of Stevenson and Michele de Rossi in 
1898 left Marucchi the only surviving member of the original board. 
He has now been joined by Father Bonavenia, Mgr. Crostarosa, G. Gatti, 
R. Kanzler, and Mgr. Wilpert. It may be useful to give a short résumé 
of the principal articles which have appeared up to the present time. 

1895. ARMELLINI. Discoveries in the Catacomb of St. Hermes in 
1894.—Maruccui. The Abercius inscription. Maintains the orthodox 
view against Ficker’s attempt to prove the pagan character of the 
inscription.—GrisaR. ‘Una scuola classica di marmorarii medievali.’ 
Two important articles showing that a series of churches in Umbria (the 
best known of which are San Salvatore at Spoleto, and the Temple of the 
Clitumnus), hitherto assigned to the fourth and fifth centuries, are really 
works of the twelfth century, based on the study of classical models.— 
Crostarosa. The Mosaic in Sta. Pudenziana. The buildings in the 
background represent the Domus Pudentiana, as it appeared in the 
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fourth century. We can trace the Basilica, Baptistery, and residence of 
the Bishop of Rome (before the removal to the Lateran).—STEVENSON. 
A chamber with graffiti in the Catacomb of St. Cyriaca. An attempt to 
bring this into relation with early and mediaeval accounts of the sanctuaries 
of this area. Further excavation is necessary—KanzLer. Restoration 
(with plate) of the tomb of SS. Felicissimus and Agapitus (Catacomb of 
Pretextatus) as it was in the fourth century. 

1896. Maruccui. Recent discoveries in the Cathedral of Parenzo in 
Istria. Below the floor of the existing church rebuilt by Eufrasius in 
the sixth century have been found (1) portions of the pavement of the 
fourth-century basilica which preceded it; (2) a mosaic apparently 
belonging to a Roman house of the second or third century, probably 
the place of meeting of the earliest Christian congregation in Parentium, 
and possibly connected with the martyr bishop Maurus, the patron of 
Parenzo.—LeE Biant. The Acts of St. Phileas.—ROHAULT DE FLEURY. 
Church of St. Andrew in the Vatican.—Crostarosa. The stamps on 
the roof-tiles of Sta. Maria Maggiore. The great preponderance, among 
the ancient tiles, of tiles of the classical period supports the idea that 
Liberius only adapted the existing Basilica Sicinini. The remainder 
of the ancient tiles (about one in four) bear the mark X MT, hitherto 
only found (except in isolated cases) in Syria, which De Rossi proved 
to be the initials of Christ and the two archangels. They belong to 
the fourth century, and may be due to an extensive restoration of the 
roof by Damasus after the damage inflicted during the attack on the par- 
tisans of Ursicinus.—MicHELE Der Rossi. New epitaphs from the 
Catacomb of St. Hermes.—Savio. Churches in Milan before the time 
of Ambrose.—LEFortT maintains, against De Rossi and Crostarosa, that 
the two female figures in the mosaic of Sta. Pudenziana represent the 
Church of the Circumcision and the Church of the Gentiles. 

1897. GrisaR. Notes on the Exhibition of Sacred Art at Orvieto 
(Oct. 1896).—STEVENSON. Mosaic pavement from the ruined Christian 
basilica at Madaba in Palestine, representing a map of the Holy Places. 
If the church shown at Betabara is that erected by Anastasius between 
the fifth and sixth centuries, a date is given for the original from which 
the mosaic has been copied.—Marvuccui. Fragment of a sarcophagus 
from the Basilica of St. Valentinus with a symbolical representation of 
St. Paul and Thecla—Crostarosa. Progress of exploration in the 
Catacombs, 1894-96.—Savio. The spurious letter of St. Ambrose 
giving an account of the discovery of the bodies of SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius was probably composed at Ravenna.—STEVENSON. Results 
of recent exploration in the Catacombs of Domitilla—CrosTarosa. 
The stamps on the roof-tiles of San Martino ai Monti. The construction 
of the roof has been little altered and may go back to the time of 
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Symmachus. A large proportion of the tiles come from Imperial factories 
which were probably in the Vatican district—GiovENALE. Sta. Cecilia 
in Trastevere. Excavations in 1892 made in the courtyard in front of 
the church revealed traces of a Roman house, and also an impluvium. 
The latter was about halfway between the church and the street, and 
not in the centre of the court but to the left. It no doubt belonged to 
the Christian basilica, and the marble cantharus which still stands in the 
court may have been its fountain. A drawing by Antonio Sangallo gives 
two canthari from St. Cecilia, the second apparently being that now at the 
entrance of the Museo delle Terme. If this be true, there may have 
been two fountains in the atrium of St. Cecilia, one on the right and 
the other on the left—STEvENson. Account of a Vatican MS (fifteenth 
century) which contains in an appendix to the Constantinian Regiones 
Urbis Romae a catalogue of the Christian cemeteries in a form which is 
apparently not later than the end of the fourth century.—STEVENSON. 
The topography of the Via Ostiensis with special reference to the burial- 
place of St. Paul. The works connected with laying the great sewer 
along the modern Via Ostiense have made it clear that it is identical 
with the ancient Via Ostiensis. The latter therefore separated the 
Basilica of St. Paul from the hill to the east, which has never been 
cut away. The cemetery of Lucina was not a catacomb, but an open- 
air burial-ground between the road and the Tiber. The original tomb. 
of St. Paul was probably a small ce//a above ground in this area. 

1898. STEVENSON. Continuation of the above. Further excavations 
have completely confirmed the conclusions previously arrived at. A 
row of tombs has been found on the left of the road facing the apse of 
the present basilica. The Constantinian church opened on to the road, 
and it was because extension in this direction was impossible that 
Valentinian reversed the orientation of the basilica. The tomb of the 
Apostle did not face the main road, but one which branched off in 
a slanting direction towards the river. Traces of it were found behind 
the apse of Constantine’s church.—Bonavenia. Cemetery of Basilla. 
The crypt of SS. Protus and Hyacinthus.—Maruccui. A mosaic 
pavement (twelfth century) in the ruined church of Sta. Maria at 
Ganagobia (Basses Alpes).—Monti. The church of San Giovanni in 
Argentella near Palombara Sabina. The church is of the eleventh or 
early twelfth century, and retains much of its original appearance.— 
Maruccui. Identification of the crypt in which SS. Peter and Mar- 
cellinus were buried near the Via Labicana. ‘The walls have graffiti of 
pilgrims. The remains of an oratory (now restored) above ground 
probably belonged to the tomb of St. Tiburtius. No traces have yet 
been discovered of the Constantinian Basilica of SS. Peter and Mar- 
cellinus, which must not be confused with the existing Mausoleum 
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of Helena (Tor pignattara)—Boursan. Account of excavations at 
St. Maurice (Valais), the ancient Agaunum, in connexion with the 
church and monastery founded in honour of St. Maurice and the 
Theban Legion. The results will be given in a future number.—Two 
articles by one of the ‘ Peres blancs.’ (1) Attempt to identify the 
martyrs buried in a basilica recently discovered at Lambaesis. (2) 
Fragment, apparently part of the epitaph of Honoratus, bishop of 
Sicilibba, found in the ruins of the basilica at Damous-el-Karita. 

1899. Fasc. 1 and 2. Maruccui gives further details about the 
subterranean chapel recently discovered at Tor Marancia on the Via 
Ardeatina, which may be safely identified with the tomb of the martyrs 
Marcus and Marcellianus. Some fragments of a Damasine inscription 
from SS. Cosma e Damiano, which De Rossi connected with SS. John 
and Paul, more probably belonged to Marcus and Marcellianus and 
came to S. Cosma when ithe bodies of the martyrs were transferred 
thither about the ninth century.—Recently discovered inscriptions from 
the Basilicas of 5. Petronilla and SS. Nereus and Achilles (Via Ardeatina). 
The most important is a fragmentary epitaph giving numerous relation- 
ships of the deceased with ecclesiastics—WiLPERtT. A fresco (fourth 
century) in the Catacomb of Domitilla, generally interpreted as a preach- 
ing scene, probably represents two souls before the judgement seat of 
Christ, introduced by their patron saints—Maruccui describes the 
plan and attempts to identify the chief buildings in the city of Jerusalem 
as represented on the (sixth century) mosaic of Madabax—Un Mis- 
SIONNAIRE DES Pires Biancs. (1) The early fifth century basilica at 
Theveste was apparently constructed so as to reproduce the chief 
arrangements of the Temple at Jerusalem. This is fairly made out. 
(2) Restoration of an inscription from Mascula relating to the martyr 
Emeritus.— Boursan. Excavations at St. Maurice (continuation). The 
chief results are the discovery of the foundations of the early church 
and of some epitaphs, the most important being that of St. Vultchaire 
(Wilchar), bishop of Sion (eighth century), an account of which is 
promised in a later number.—TomasseEtTI! suggests that the local name 
ad inphalatos (al. insalatos), which occurs in ancient lists of the Roman 
cemeteries on the Via Portuensis, is a corruption of ad infulatos, and 
refers to the Persian martyrs, Abdon and Sennen, whose memoria was 
apparently close by, and who are known to have been represented as 
wearing the infu/a or mitre——Among the ‘ Notizie’ are accounts of 
various discoveries in Rome, Naples, Jerusalem, &c. Marucchi draws 
attention to the project of the French School at Athens to produce 
a Corpus of Greek Christian inscriptions. There is an announcement of 
the second International Congress of Christian Archaeology to be held at 
Rome in April, 1900. The Abbé Duchesne is president of the committee. 
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Le Forum Chrétien, by the Abbé L. Duchesne (Rome, Imprimerie 
de la Paix, 1899; pp. 75), sketches in a popular yet scholarly manner 
the origin of the Christian sites in and about the Roman Forum. Of 
all the chapters in the history of the city it is perhaps the one which is 
least familiar to the ordinary traveller, for it has left few visible traces 
behind it. As M. Duchesne shows, it was not till comparatively late 
(i.e. in the sixth century) that churches invaded the Forum, and we 
may add that many of them had disappeared long before our own time. 
Archaeological exploration has obliterated more of their vestiges, and 
now only four or five churches remain in even partial use. But in the 
early middle ages, when the Forum still retained its traditional impor- 
tance as the centre of the city, the sanctuaries of the district played a 
considerable part in the religious life of Rome. All this is set forth 
by M. Duchesne with his usual convincing lucidity. One of the best 
sections is that on the Mamertine prison. 

The Rev. A. C. Headlam has contributed to the series of essays 
on Authority and Archaeology, edited by Mr. Hogarth, a section on 
‘Christian Authority,’ in which he gives a useful summary of the chief 
archaeological discoveries which affect our knowledge of early Chris- 
tianity. As the book generally does not appear to deal with facts later 
than the third century, the period when the materials of Christian 
archaeology, especially in the department of inscriptions, become at all 
copious is necessarily excluded. However, if the remains of early 
Christianity are more scanty they are still the most important, and in 
some cases there is a probability that they will be increased by future 
discoveries. Mr. Headlam first deals with the literary evidence which 
has come to us from Egyptian papyri, two characteristic examples being 
the ‘ Sayings of Jesus’ which bear on the criticism of the Gospels, and 
the ‘libelli’ of the Decian persecution which illustrate the history of the 
Church. He next brings together the various confirmations and illustra- 
tions of the New Testament history which have been provided by modern 
archaeological research, a department to which Prof. Ramsay has been 
so large a contributor. Inasmuch as the evidence of inscriptions gene- 
rally as to the early Church has not yet been organized, this part of the 
subject is confined to two definite groups in which the results can 
be more easily estimated. These are the Phrygian inscriptions which 
have been collected in Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, and 
the evidence of the Roman Catacombs, both epigraphic and pictorial. As 
a rule nothing could be better than Mr. Headlam’s critical treatment of 
the results. He sums them up thus. Archaeology ‘is of great value to the 
historian,’ but ‘it is apt to be disappointing to the controversialist.’ Its real 
importance is that ‘it translates the history of early Christianity into life.’ 


G. ΜΙΝ. RusHFoRTH. 


CHRONICLE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. ENGLisH Works. 


(1) Encyclopaedia Biblica, edited by T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and 
J. S. Black, M.A., L.L.D. Vol. I. London, A. & C. Black, 1899. 

(2) A Dictionary of the Bible, edited by J. H. Hastings, M.A., D.D. 
Vol. II. Edinburgh, T. T. Clark, 1899. 


THE concurrent publication of two Biblical dictionaries, both con- 
ceived on a large scale and employing a large number of contributors, 
may be thought to involve a regrettable dissipation of energy : and when 
it is remembered that in the unfinished second edition of Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible a third collection of valuable material is, if not 
buried, yet at least left in a position which entails its withdrawal from 
general use, it is impossible not to wish that this waste had been in 
some way prevented. It is at any rate a matter for satisfaction that 
in the sphere of Christian Biography and Antiquities our books of 
reference are limited to single undertakings which the industry of the 
next generation may be content merely to revise. 

The term ‘book of reference’ contains the common answer to the 
question, ‘ What use should a dictionary attempt to serve?’ One expects 
to find in it at least a fair account of received views, or views in which 
the majority of scholars would acquiesce: a series of reliable and not 
uncritical bibliographies, and as much really original work as is com- 
patible with fairness to the general student, who will usually take his 
Dictionary as the printed equivalent of a sober-minded expert. With 
these requirements Mr. Hastings’ Dictionary will be found generally to 
correspond. But the Zacyclopaedia Biblica sets itself from the beginning 
a different task. ‘The object of the editors has been . . . not only to bring 
the work up to the level of the best published writings, but, wherever 
possible, to carry the subjects a little beyond the point hitherto reached 
in print.’ It would be as ungenerous to criticize this ideal unfavourably 
as it would be misleading to pass it by without notice. To make the 
newest points of view accessible is doubtless a service to scholarship ; 
but scholarship arrested at a given moment and viewed at its points of 
furthest advance can never be fairly presented as typical. The editors 
of the Encyclopaedia Biblica state their policy in a sentence which carries 
more than one meaning when they remind us of the ‘ precarious character 
of many of the details of the current biblical archaeology.’ 

What has here been said was suggested, it is fair to admit, neither 
by the preface nor by a careful study of the whole volume, but by the 
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character of a certain number of the articles dealing with New Testament 
subjects. By far the larger part of the volume is of course devoted 
to the Old Testament: and in the New Testament articles we must 
acknowledge with gratitude the liberality which has permitted con- 
siderable divergence of views and has demanded no sacrifice of personal 
independence from the contributors. It is a gain also for English 
readers to have access to the work of the many Continental scholars 
who contribute (in English which is sometimes rather Continental) to 
the book: among whom Professors Jiilicher, Bousset, and von Soden 
may be specially named. Prof. Jiilicher sends an excellent piece of 
work on the Colossian and Ephesian Epistles: he maintains, though 
with caution, the Pauline authorship of the former, and leaves that of 
the latter open as a question not yet ripe for decision, while inclined 
to think this Epistle the work of a vindicator of St. Paul’s catholicity 
(especially in Colossians) writing about 90 A.D. Prof. Bousset’s article 
on the Apocalypse does good service in giving a careful account of the 
latest Quellenkritik of the book. The personality of the ‘Apocalyptist’ 
is however rather curiously treated. Prof. Bousset ventures to main- 
tain (1) that only John the Elder was ever in Asia Minor; (2) that it 
is to him and not to the Apostle that early writers attribute the Fourth 
Gospel ; (3) that he, though not the author either of the Gospel or the 
Apocalypse, exercised some influence over the composition of both. 
In support of (1) and (2) the letter of Polycrates to Victor (cf. Eus. .£. 
v 24) is adduced. ‘In a passage where everything turns upon the exact 
titles of the persons named, Polycrates designates as the στοιχεῖα of 
Asia Minor (1) Philip the apostle and his daughters; (2) John, who 
lay on the bosom of the Lord, μάρτυς καὶ διδάσκαλος, who was buried in 
Ephesus; (3) Polycarp, ἄς. Polycrates thus designates, plainly with 
intention, the author of the Fourth Gospel as teacher and witness, not 
as apostle. The straits to which such arbitrary devices reduce their 
inventors are well exemplified in the corollary, ‘the statement. . . that 
the beloved disciple was “ known unto the high priest” harmonizes well 
with the account of Polycrates, “who became priest”’ (és ἱερεὺς ἐγενήθη 
τὸ πέταλον πεφορηκώς). Prof. von Soden writes on the Chronology of the 
New Testament. This article—not on so elaborate a scale as that in 
Hastings’ Dictionary—places the Nativity (only as a possible conjecture) 
in B.c. 4, the Crucifixion in A. D. 30 (assigning one year to the Ministry), 
and refuses to adopt any one system for the period 30-64, but gives four 
alternatives for events before St. Paul’s second journey, and two for the 
period 45-64, the earlier alternatives corresponding (very roughly) with 
the dates of Harnack, the later with those of Lightfoot. The method 
produces an impression of candour rather than clearness. The subject 
is one for specialists, but the layman will probably find it curious to 
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think that the story which makes John the Baptist six months older than 
our Lord was derived from the fact that he died six months before. 

Mention must here be made of the articles contributed by Prof. P. W. 
Schmiedel of Ziirich. ‘These deal with important subjects, Acts of the 
Apostles, Apollos, Bar-Jesus, Barnabas, Christian (Name of ), Community 
of Goods, &c., and it cannot be said that the dogmatism with which 
they state results at best not more than probable makes a favourable 
impression. Thus in the article ‘ Acts’ it is laid down (1) that the writer 
of the We-sections cannot be the compiler of the whole book, (2) that 
the retention of the first person in the We-sections is not to be explained 
by lack of skill: while a whole series of inaccuracies, it is further said, 
results from the tendency of the author, his aim being to justify the Gen- 
tile Christianity of his time by an account of the origin of Christianity. 
Among these is to be reckoned the constant dependence of Paul’s 
preaching to the Gentiles on his rejection by the Jews, which is ‘ quite 
irreconcilable’ with Gal. i 6, ii 7 f., &c. It does need reconciliation, but 
it is no more ‘irreconcilable’ than are the parts of the narrative of the 
tumult in Thessalonica (ch. xvii 5—8), the ‘sources’ of which are analysed 
with unnecessary subtlety. A similar subtlety discloses the incompati- 
bility of the Apollos of Acts with the Apollos of 1 Corinthians. The 
Apollos who taught the doctrine of Jesus (= τὰ περὶ τοῦ Ἰησοῦ) ἀκριβῶς 
cannot, it is said, have known only the baptism of John: ch. xviii 
25 a, ὁ must therefore be by a different hand from 25 ¢. Cannot then 
a statement and a qualification of it come from the same source? Again, 
that Apollos powerfully confuted the Jews of Achaia (ch. xviii 28) is 
‘not easily reconcilable’ with 1 Cor. iii 6, ‘I planted, Apollos watered,’ 
taken with 1 Cor. xii 2, vii 18, which indicate that the Church of Corinth 
was composed mainly of Gentile Christians: xviii 28 is therefore treated 
as an interpolation by a later hand. A glance at ch. xviii 4 enables 
us to add this verse also to the work of the ‘later hand.’ St. Paul, it 
there appears, ἔπειθεν Ιουδαίους καὶ Ἕλληνας : just the work of which one 
side is attributed to Apollos in xviii 28. 

These quotations are made not in order to discredit Prof. Schmiedel’s 
work (which indeed merits a careful and candid judgement), but to 
show that it is not always the kind of work for which a dictionary is the 
best place. It is not copious enough in its reference to other scholars, 
and hardly does them adequate justice. Prof. Ramsay, for instance, 
deserves better treatment : and that both in the article on Acts and in 
that on the Name of Christian, where Prof. Schmiedel is bold enough 
to think it demonstrable that the name Χριστιανός cannot have been as 
early as Acts xi 26 makes it. 

Articles more likely to be of general use are that of Dr. Sanday on 
Corinthians ; an admirable series by Dr. Armitage Robinson (Baptism, 
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Bishop, Church, Deacon) ; the contributions to historical geography of 
Mr. W. J. Woodhouse; and the summary of Apocalyptic Literature 
by Mr. Charles, which cannot fail to be of the greatest service. 

Turning to the second volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
we at once find how much Dr. Cheyne and his colleagues have gained in 
clearness by their ingenious system of typographical devices : in Hastings’ 
Dictionary it is not nearly so easy to put one’s finger on the main 
points. The general plan of this work is already well known. Perhaps 
its chief differentia is the inclusion (1) of numerous philological notes 
(by the editor) on the history of words used in the English versions, 
and (2) of articles dealing with Biblical Theology. Among these the 
treatment of the Doctrine of God in the Old and New Testaments by 
Dr. Davidson and Dr. Sanday stands out: though, as Dr. Sanday says, 
much would have been gained if the two articles could have been 
more closely related. Dr. Swete’s article on Holy Spirit takes rank 
with these. Dr. Stewart of St. Andrews writes on Grace: Dr. Stevens 
of Yale on Holiness: Mr. Ottley on the Incarnation: and Dr. Orr on the 
Kingdom of God. On the literary side the volume contains articles on 
the Gospels by Prof. Stanton, and on the Epistle to the Hebrews by the 
late Prof. Bruce. One would have welcomed a treatment of the whole 
Johannine literature and its problems by a single hand : this, if it was 
ever contemplated, would have been frustrated by the lamented death 
of Prof. Reynolds, who writes alone on the Gospel. Dr. Salmond of 
Aberdeen deals with the Epistles, and Mr. Strong has an article on the 
Apostle John, which overlaps and supplements both. 

Of other articles of first-class interest, those by Prof. Ramsay on 
Galatia and Galatians (i.e. the people; the Epistle is dealt with by 
Dr. Marcus Dods) add much to the value of the volume: but without 
question the most important contribution to it is Dr. Sanday’s article on 
Jesus Christ. There is nothing in English so full (it takes up fifty pages 
in double column), so trustworthy, or so modern, and it makes the 
volume which contains it indispensable to students. 

(3) The leisure hours of a scholar can rarely have been turned to 
better account than those of the late Dr. Frederick Field. Dr. Field 
left Cambridge in 1839, at the age of thirty-eight, having only published 
at that time an edition of Chrysostom’s Homilies on St. Matthew. An 
edition and a translation of the same Father’s Homilies on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, together with a revision of Grabe’s text of the Septuagint, were 
the only tangible results of some thirty years’ seclusion in country 
parishes; but the depth and solidity of the learning accumulated 
during that period have their proof and monument in Dr. Field’s great 
edition of the Hexapla of Origen, which was published in 1874. Eleven 
years before this the first part of Otium Norvicense had appeared : it was 
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a prolusio to the Hexapla in the shape of a partial reconstruction of the 
Greek text of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Otium Norvicense 
(Pars Altera), printed in 1876, is a brief series of notes, corrections, and 
additions to Dr. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus. 

The third part, which first appeared in 1881, has now been reprinted 
with additional notes left in MS by the author. Dr. Field’s knowledge 
of the LXX and New Testament—in itself almost unique—gained 
enormously from its alliance with his indefatigable study of other 
Greek literature, both secular and patristic. The astonishing list of 
authors whom he read from end to end between his seventy-fifth and 
seventy-ninth years (the first three of the ten are Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Stobaeus) is an index both of 
astonishing physical vigour and also of the conviction with which he 
held that Biblical Greek can only be known thoroughly if it is known 
in connexion with the later Greek literature at large. A little fraction 
of the erudition so acquired is preserved to us in the volume now 
issued. These Motes on the Translation of the New Testament 
(Cambridge University Press) were suggested by the ‘innovations’ 
of the Revised Version of 1881. Many of them are criticisms upon 
that ‘faithfulness to the grammatical and etymological proprieties’ of 
the original which, as Dr. Field wrote (Preface, p. xiv), has had the 
effect of throwing ‘over the general style an air of pedantry and 
punctiliousness which cannot but be distasteful to the reader who 
has been “nourished up” in the plain homely and idiomatic English 
of the men of 1611.’ They are not, however, notes on English style, 
but attempts to prove from philological considerations the propriety of 
discarded renderings (or in a few cases to justify the R.V.). E.g. on 
Me. xiv 2 (μήποτε ἔσται θόρυβος τοῦ λαοῦ, A.V. ‘lest there be,’ R.V. ‘lest 
haply there shall be’ [cf. Col. ii 8, Heb. iii 127}, it is pointed out that 
the effort of R.V. to make a subtle distinction between this passage and 
St. Matthew’s ἵνα μὴ . . . γένηται is both ungrammatical and unnecessary. 
In 1 Cor. i 10 (κατηρτισμένοι, A.V. ‘ perfectly joined together,’ R.V. ‘ per- 
fected together’) the old version is justified from such parallels as Stob. 
Flor. i 85 φίλους διαφερομένους καταρτίζοιμι. 

A second large class of notes (the most important and interesting) 
deals with questions of Textual Criticism from the standpoint of internal 
evidence: a business which always requires the strongest and most 
delicate scholarship. Here Dr. Field not infrequently comes into 
conflict with the Revisers, as was natural for a scholar who was criticizing 
the work of men to whom the authority of MSS quite rightly appeared 
to be generally stronger than that of any subjective criteria. There are 
many readings in R.V. which we accept as it were for conscience sake, 
without really believing them original. Of these the reading in Acts 
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xx 24, combated in long notes by Dr. Field (pp. 132 and 252), is an 
example: ἀλλ᾽ οὐδενὸς λόγου ποιοῦμαι τὴν ψυχὴν τιμίαν ἐμαυτῷ (δ " BC) is 
really impossible. Dr. Field’s conjecture, λόγον ποιοῦμαι οὐδὲ ἡγοῦμαι, 
based on T.R. λόγον ποιοῦμαι οὐδὲ ἔχω, has the merits of accounting (in 
part) for the T.R. and of resting on a possible Aomoeoteleuton ; but the 
reading of &*A D*, which is followed by Blass, though not convincing, 
is at any rate simpler—Adyov ἔχω οὐδὲ ποιοῦμαι. Again, does any 
one believe in ἐν ὀλέγῳ με πείθεις Χριστιανὸν ποιῆσαι (Acts xxvi 28)? It is 
rightly contended (p. 142) that this is not the Greek for ‘with but little 
persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian.’ But it is very diffi- 
cult to say what the original reading may have been, though πείθῃ, the 
reading of A, makes excellent sense as far as it goes. In any case it is 
hard to believe in Dr. Hort’s suggestion of πέποιθας as the original of 
pe πειθεις : and the γενέσθαι of T.R. is too proclivis, and will not account 
for ποιῆσαι, while it may itself be due to the γενέσθαι of the succeeding 
clause, that is, to the effort of a ‘subjective’ scribe to make Agrippa’s 
words tally with St. Paul’s answer: a problem for which the R.V. has not 
provided any better solution than that of T.R. Attention may be 
called here to the note advocating the admirable conjecture of Camerarius 
(adopted by Cobet) of ὑσσῷ for ὑσσώπῳ in St. John xix 29. The κάλαμος 
of the other Evangelists can have had nothing to do with hyssop ; on the 
other hand ὕσσός would just fit in with κάλαμος, for ὑσσός was the Greek 
equivalent of the Roman /i/um ; cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. ν 46 tooo... ξύλα 
προμήκη καὶ χειροπληθῆ τριῶν οὐχ ἧττον ποδῶν σιδηροῦς ὀβελίσκους ἔχοντα 
προύχοντας. Among other points which will interest textual critics 
we may mention the ingenious explanation of δευτεροπρώτῳ, Le. vi 1 ; the 
rejection of MS evidence in Le. xxi 35 and 1 Cor. xi 24 (rd ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
{κλώμενον}) ; the defence of T.R. in Jo. xiii 24 against the weaker sense 
given by BCLX vg &c. 

A large number of Dr. Field’s notes fall outside the two classes named 
above and are purely exegetical. Of interesting renderings justified by 
sound analogies we may notice Mt. xiii 12 περισσευθήσεται (impersonally 
and parallel to δοθήσεται) =‘shall be abundantly given’; Mc. xiv 72 
ἐπιβαλὼν ἔκλαιε =‘he covered his head and wept’; Le. x 30 περιπεσεῖν 
=‘to meet with’; xiii 9 εἰς τὸ μέλλον = ‘next year’; xxii 44 ἀγωνία = ‘over- 
whelming fear’; Jo. viii 37 xepeiv=‘ to find room’; Heb. viii 1 κεφάλαιον 
ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις means “ΤῸ crown our present argument,’ which gives 
a quite permissible meaning to κεφάλαιον (cf. Dr. Field’s parallels, which 
could easily be strengthened) and seems to improve the balance of the 
argument, laying the stress as it does on ἔχομεν as contrasted e.g. with 
ἔπρεπεν, Vii 26. 

Many of Dr. Field’s conclusions are, of course, open to criticism, 
indeed they challenge it; and not the smallest service done by the 
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republication and enlargement of his original fascicu/us will be the 
encouragement it should give to the discussion of exegetical questions 
from the philological point of view. We have to thank Mr. Knight (who 
has edited and selected the new matter) and the Cambridge University 
Press for a fascinating book. 

(4) Messrs. T. & T. Clark have issued a translation of Prof. Godet’s 
Introduction to the New Testament: Gospel Collection and St. Matthew, 
which is the second part of a general introduction to the New Testament. 
The first volume (on the Pauline Epistles) has already been translated. 
This present instalment consists of two chapters: (i) On the Collection 
of the Four Gospels, (ii) On the Gospel according to St. Matthew. The 
general purport of ch. i is to trace the formation of the ἁγία rerpaxris 
back to St. John: ch. ii is general and discursive. The argument in 
ch. i at least would need much ‘castigation,’ especially in detail, before 
it could be allowed to stand ; and, in particular, readers should be chary 
of accepting Prof. Godet’s translations of his sources—of Papias, for 
instance, and the Muratorian fragment. The translator might have 
‘anglicized’ a little more: we do not speak of Valentine, Naplous, 
Pythagorism, Apraates, or Thraséas : the ‘ range of Papias,’ ‘on the faith 
of Eusebius,’ are odd expressions. 

(5) In the Rev. H. G. Miller’s Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians (Skeffingtons) the homiletic interest is paramount. Thus 
ii 10 αὐτοῦ γάρ ἐσμεν ποίημα, rendered ‘for we are his poem,’ elicits a long 
development of the idea which the rendering represents: the ‘psalms 
and hymns’ of v 19 are the occasion for an exposition of the spiritual 
value of music. All the points made are copiously illustrated from 
general literature. Thus, though not a book for the scholar, this 
commentary may be found interesting and suggestive for expository 
purposes. 

(6) To the Cambridge Greek Testament series, now nearly complete, 
has been added an edition of the Pastoral Epistles by Dr. J. H. Bernard 
of Dublin. This commentary will be of great service to students, who 
have long needed something more modern than that of Dr. Ellicott, 
though it will not enable them to dispense with the German editions 
mentioned by Dr. Bernard, among which Prof. von Soden’s Hand- 
commentar deserves special recommendation. In the introduction the 
Pauline authorship is maintained as the most probable among many 
difficult hypotheses, and Dr. Bernard contends boldly for an original 
distinction between ἐπίσκοπος and πρεσβύτερος. The argument deserves 
careful examination. We could wish that the whole series came up to 
the high level maintained by its latest member. 

(7) Mr. H. H. B. Ayles’ Destination, Date, and Authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Cambridge University Press) shows considerable 
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acquaintance with German work on this subject, as also with patristic 
authorities. Materials so copious and complex require rather more 
clearness of arrangement and style than the book displays: it is not 
easy to read. The conclusions reached are that the Epistle was written 
to the Church of Jerusalem between 64 and 66 by Barnabas, to whom 
Mr. Ayles contends that the original tradition of the Roman Church 
assigned its authorship. One is still inclined to say with St. Jerome, in 
a passage quoted by Mr. Ayles (and curiously interpreted, p. 112), 
‘nihil interesse cuius sit cum ecclesiastici viri sit.’ 

(8) There can be no doubt of the demand for plain expositions of the 
Bible. The deserved success of such books as those of Canon Gore on 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Romans, or Mr. Moulton on the ‘Literary Study of the Bible,’ has 
proved that the public has come to believe that Scripture can and 
should be made intelligible. What the educated understand by 
‘theology’ is, however, not always of such vital importance; we 
welcome therefore everything which by setting people to work on things 
of permanent value tends to divert them from facile and fruitless 
discussion of polemical topics. Dr. Lock’s St. Paul the Master Builder, 
a reprint of four lectures given at St. Asaph in 1897, will do good 
service: its expositions of the practical statesmanship and the ethical 
teaching of St. Paul are excellent: they may be especially recommended 
as a supplement to those of Canon Gore mentioned above. 

(9) Messrs. Williams & Norgate have issued a second edition of 
Dr. Colin Campbell’s synopsis of the First Three Gospels in Greek. 
This work differs in plan from similar efforts, such as those of 
Tischendorf or Rushbrooke: from Tischendorf in leaving the Fourth 
Gospel on one side, and from both in presenting the three texts with 
no change of order. Where obvious dislocations have taken place, one 
of the parallels is either merely indicated by a reference, or printed in 
full within brackets. This arrangement, though it involves printing 
many passages twice, has the advantage of enabling the reader to 
follow each Gospel continuously if he wishes. Dr. Campbell intimates 
that this volume is only a first instalment, and that the relation of 
St. Mark to the other Synoptists will be discussed in a sequel. He 
indicates, however (if we construe rightly an involved sentence in the 
Preface), that he will support and even outdo St. Augustine ; St. Mark 
is to be shown to have used not only St. Matthew but St. Luke as well. 
We shall await the defence of this thesis with interest. Should the 
present volume ever be reissued, the rather numerous misprints of this 
edition might well be corrected. 


H. N. Bate. 
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modernen systematischen Theologie Grossbritanniens (Sch/uss): Schott- 
land und die Dissenters—A. Herinc Die Idee Jesu vom Reiche Gottes 
und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1900, part 1 (Gotha: A. Perthes). 
I. Articles: BLass Zu den zwei Texten der Apostelgeschichte—TREPLIN 
Die Essenerquellen gewiirdigt in einer Untersuchung der in neuerer Zeit 
an ihnen geiibten Kritik—BarRWINKEL Johann Matthadus Meyfart. 
II. Notes: BoEHMER und bei Ezechiel—Ley Zur Erklarung 
von Hiob xix 26—ScuuizeE Die Unterlagen fiir die Abschiedsrede zu 
Milet in Apostelgeschichte xx 18-31—-Weiss Der Eingang des ersten 
Korintherbriefes. III. Reviews: Haupt Zahn, Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament. IV. Miscellanea: Die evangelischen Katechismus- 
versuche bis auf Luthers Enchiridion. 


Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, September 1899 (Vol. x, No. 9: Erlangen 
and Leipzig, A. Deichert). W1estncER Die Predigt des Apostels Paulus 
als Vorbild aller Predigt nach 1 Kor. ii—E. Kornic Zwei Grundthat- 
sachen in der Geschichte des Jahvehglaubens—BorHMER Habakuks 
Schrift im Feuer der neueren Kritik—LuNpDGREEN Die Einfiihrung des 
Christentums in Athiopien. 

October 1899 (Vol. x, No. 10). P. Femme Der Ursprung der 
Siinde nach Paulus—H. Guerscuinc Das geistliche Amt und die 
sozialen Probleme der Gegenwart—O. Unpritz ‘Ist es als feststehend 
zu betrachten dass die Tage im Schopfungsbericht als Zeitperioden 
aufzufassen seien und ist darauf in der Konfirmandenlehre einzugehen?’ 

November 1899 (Vol. x, No. 11). H. GUERSCHING Das geistliche 
Amt und die sozialen Probleme der Gegenwart (.Sch/uss)—Notu Schleier- 
macher’s Reden iiber die Religion—Harrinc Vom ‘Glauben an den 
heiligen Geist.’ 

December 1899 (Vol. x, No. 12). W.Scumipt Zur Echtheits- 
frage des Nicaeno-Constantinopolitanum—K. KRroEBER Die Schliessung 
eines rechtlichen Verbandes der deutschen evangelischen Landeskirchen 
—Kanut Die bayerische Landeskirche im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 


